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Saving a book for a rainy day 


O you know the trick of applying the rules of thrift 
to your reading? 

The idea was suggested to us by a man who said, 
“I had the heritage of Kipling’s prose and I wasted it 
like a spendthrift. I rushed through those stories too 
greedily. I read ‘Kim’ on the train. Now, on rainy 
Sundays I can only re-read Kipling —something I could 
do anyway, but I never got the full value of the first 
reading. Somehow I missed one story, ‘On the City 
Wall.’ I am saving that as a miser would hoard the 
remnant of his patrimony. Some day when everything 
is just right—when weather, wood fire, chair and mood 
are all prepared, I shall read ‘On the City Wall.’” 

There is something to this idea of saving a book for 
arainy day. There is more to books than just reading 
them. There is a way that good books should be read, 
and there is a way that good books should be made. 

There is pleasure and interest in the contemplation of 
a page as a page, apart from the message that is printed 
upon it. There is a beauty even in white paper. It 
takes no conscious effort to admire a book printed on 
Warren's Olde Style or Warren’s Library Text. These 
papers, formed of vegetable fibre, or cellulose, the endur- 
ing structure of all plant life, give to printed type the 
contrast necessary for easy reading, without the too- 
white glare that discourages long reading. They are 
pleasant papers to touch. Examples of them may be seen 
in Charles Hall Grandgent’s “The Powers of Dante” 
(Olde Style), Marshall Jones Company, Boston; and 
Walter S. Hinchman’s " History of American and English 
Literature” (Library Text), the Century Co., New York. 
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THE MALADY OF EUROPE 


I—THE PRICE OF VICTORY IN FRANCE 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


Author of Now It Can Be Told 


i ge years ago, after the day of 
armistice in 1918, the French peo- 


ple were filled with the intoxication of 
victory. The faith with which they had 
fought had been fulfilled. It was the 
faith that, in spite of the immense power 
of the Germans, their military suprem- 
acy at the beginning of the war in man 
power and machine power and the crip- 
pling blows they inflicted on France in 
the first rush and afterward, they would 
be beaten in the end, beaten to the dust, 
by the heroism of the French armies, the 
genius of French generals, and the un- 
conquerable spirit of the French peo- 
ple. “On les aura!” (“We shall have 
them!’’) was the cry of France, even in 
days when the enemy was sprawled over 
their northern provinces, when they 
struck close to the heart of Paris, and 
when masses of French troops reeled 
back from their frightful onslaughts. 

It is true, as I know, that at times this 
faith in ultimate victory burned low in 
the hearts of French men and 
women whose souls were staggered by 
the enormous and unceasing slaughter of 
their youth, and by the narrow, hair- 
breadth line which sometimes stood be- 
tween the safety and the death of 
France—as when the Germans reached 


some 
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the Marne in August of the first year, 
and again after years of infernal strug- 
gle which strewed the fields of France 
with death, in July of 1918. But the 
hope never flickered out into absolute 
despair, rose again into a flame whenever 
the luck of war changed, and became a 
certainty of victory when, with Ameri- 
British, Marshal Foch 
hurled the enemy across the Marne for 
the second time and forced them into 
a retreat which only ended with abso- 
lute surrender. 

So France rejoiced on the day of 
armistice, and on many other days that 
followed. The national pride of the 
French was satisfied. They were not 
ungrateful for the services of their 
allies and friends, but they believed 
that victory was due most of all to 


can help and 


the heroic spirit of France. They 
had fought most, made greatest sac- 


rifice, and won by the military genius 
of Foch. . . . As an Englishman, who 
saw, through the years of war, the valor 
of their men, the miseries and the cour- 
age of their women, the marvelous, un- 
failing, supernatural heroism of the 
whole French nation, I agree with them, 
though I know (more than they will ever 
know or admit) what British soldiers 
All Rights Reserved 





did, and, in the end, the Americans. 
Their joy in victory was my joy, too, 
though I wondered then, even in the 
midst of that wild intoxication of the 
Parisian crowds after the surrender of 
the enemy, how soon it would be before 
they were sobered by the remembrance 
of their million dead, their two million 
maimed, blind, and shell-shocked men, 
their enormous war debts, their devas- 
tated fields, their failing birth rate, their 
price of victory. 

It was not very long before that re- 
membrance, and the dreadful actuality 
of truth, came to them. Even on the 
day of armistice there were thousands of 
women who wept, in small rooms and in 
back streets. “It is victory,” they said, 
“but it will not bring back our men.” 
Their tears were hidden because of the 
rejoicing of living youth, and their cry of 
anguish was stifled so that it should not 
be heard above the cheers which greeted 
the men who had come back with vic- 
tory on their banners. For some time 
after that the gradual awakening of the 
French people to a sense of dismal real- 
ity was soothed by the promises of their 
statesmen and diplomats. There were 
to be great fruits of victory harvested 
from the wealth of Germany. By the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, the Germans 
would be made to pay for all the dam- 
age they had done, apart from the resur- 
rection of dead youth. They would be 
forced to pay indemnities which would 
reconstruct the ravaged lands of France, 
build up her ruins, wipe out the war 
debt, pay for the pensions of crippled 
men and widowed women. German coal 
from the Saar and the Ruhr would be 
delivered, or seized, in return for the 
German destruction of the coal mines 
around Lens. The financial ruin of 
France, as revealed by the falling value 
of the franc in foreign exchange, and by 
the budget statements which admitted 
a lack of revenue to pay even the inter- 
ests on unimaginable debts, would be 
restored by consignments of German 
gold. By the Peace Treaty also, ruth- 
less in the severity of its terms to an 
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ignoble and brutal enemy, France would 
be secured from the menace of further 
wars, because Germany would be so 
crushed, and strangled, and held so 
tightly to the forfeit of future payments, 
that she would never be allowed to re- 
cover her strength and power, however 
great the industry of her workers or the 
genius of her financiers. 

These promises, that Germany would 
pay for everything, were held up to the 
French people as an inducement to keep 
quiet, settle down to work, and suffer 
patiently their present poverty. There 
was to be a period of reconstruction 
under the direction of a benevolent gov- 
ernment. For a year the word “recon- 
struction” was used as a kind of spell 
word to lull the impatience and growing 
incredulity of French people. Even now 
French statesmen keep up the hope or 
the pretense that the fruits of victory 
are only delayed, and that in a little 
while Germany will be made to disgorge 
the expenses of the war to the last sou. 
They still maintain their claim to the 
261 milliards of francs, which represents 
more than twenty times the annual total 
of German exports at their maximum 
figure before the war, while Britain’s 
claim amounts to 8,000 millions of 
pounds sterling, or, according to a finan- 
cial authority, “far more than all the 
world’s gold production since the dawn 
of history, plus the estimated contents 
of all the gold mines at present known.” 

Meanwhile what is the condition of 
things in France and the mentality of 
the French people? To say that they 
are suffering from “soul sickness”’ is but 
a mild way of describing their disillu- 
sionment and disgust with the effects of 
victory, and one sees in their political 
activities as well as in their private life 
an intense irritation with the present 
state of affairs, a sense of fear which has 
followed the intoxication of victory, a 
tendency to quarrel with those who were 
their friends and allies—because they 
think that they who won the greatest 
share of victory have gained least of all 
from peace—and a desperate endeavor 
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to grasp, by any force in their power 
now, the fulfillment of their most fan- 
tastic hopes. 

Truly the working classes and profes- 





sional middle class of France—the latter 
especially—have been mocked by that 
phrase, “the fruits of victory.” It has 
been a dead-sea fruit, bitter to the taste. 
The prices of foodstuffs and all necessi- 
ties of life are at least five times higher 
than at pre-war rates. The clerk, the 
journalist, the salesman in a small shop, 
that vast multitude of men who in a 
civilized community have to eke out a 
respectable livelihood on fixed salaries, 
that do not depend on manual labor or 
provide opportunities of profit by com- 
mercial prosperity, find themselves 
pinched to the point of sharp distress. 
Certain articles of food and living have 
risen in price like rockets, in Paris and 
other cities. Mutton, for instance, is 
15 and 17 francs; ham is 16 to 18 franes 
a pound. A suit of clothes which cost 
100 franes in 1914 is not now to be had 
from any tailor for less than 700 francs. 
As I have said, the middle classes, and 
especially the clerical classes, have suf- 
fered most. In some cases their salaries 
have been tripled, but this increase is 
not in proportion to that of the laboring 
classes. A workman, for instance, earn- 
ing 6 francs a day before the war, may 
now get 30 francs, or even more. A 
ticket collector on an omnibus gets a 
much higher wage than a school-teacher. 
But these wages are all in excess of the 
possibilities of national economy, and 
are not justified, so far, by the produc- 
tion of labor, so that unemployment is 
bound to ensue, or the downfall of indus- 
trial enterprise. In 1919 the imports of 
France amounted to 29 milliards of 
francs, whereas her exports amounted 
to only 8 milliards of francs. The 
situation, however, seems to be im- 
proving in that respect, according to 
the optimistic statements of ministers. 
I have not the exact figures of the 
national debt of France—they are 
guarded rather jealously—but it is 
known that before the war the debt 
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amounted to about 32 milliards of 
franes, and that the expenses of the late 
war to France amounted, according to 
official estimates, to 159 milliards of 
francs. 

In France, as in most other countries 
of Europe, exasperation at high prices is 
inflamed by the conviction that some 
part of them, at least, is due to the 
profiteering of unscrupulous traders, 
utterly callous of the common people, 
and supported in a sinister way by cor- 
rupt influences in the government, sym- 
pathizing with the old claims of a selfish 
capitalism intrenched against the grow- 
ing menace of revolutionary labor. 
Strange stories are told of immense 
stores of vegetables left to rot in ware- 
houses while the prices soar to fantastic 
heights in the Paris markets, of great 
quantities of meat going bad in the 
storage houses, while small families are 
starved of meat. The peasant is profit- 
eering at the expense of the townsman, 
the manufacturer is profiteering at the 
expense of the peasant, and the govern- 
ment is juggling with the figures of 
bankruptcy, by issuing paper money 
which has no reality. There is some 
truth in all these things, and it does not 
make for economic recovery or health. 

The magic word “reconstruction” did 
not have much power over the bodies and 
souls of those French peasants and vil- 
lagers who returned to the long, broad 
belt of country which stretches across 
France like an open wound. A year af- 
ter the war had finished I went back to 
that country to see new life where for 
more than four years I had seen a lot of 
death, and the re-ravaging of earth al- 
ready ravaged by every kind of explo- 
sive gas force and poisonous gas. 
Nothing much had altered except that 
grass grew rankly on ground which was 
bare and barren when the guns had done 
with it. Many of the old trenches had 
silted in, and the shell holes which used 
to be six or eight feet deep were now 
filled up by the effect of rain, and the 
cemeteries—those little forests of our 
dead—were more neatly kept. In the 
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general landscape there was not much 
difference, though as I looked closer I 
saw that the peasants had actually re- 
claimed some of these acres, especially 
around Peronne and south of the 
Somme, by digging out the chunks of 
steel that lay thick in the soil and 
searching for unexploded shells with a 
care that did not prevent many deaths. 
Here and there they had plowed the 
land, and furrowed it, and sowed some 
kind of crop, and there industry has 
gone on since then with untiring spirit, 
so that now a broader stretch of country 
is under cultivation. 

But, as they said to me, “Our progress 
is slow because we have no means of 
transport, no compensation, or very lit- 
tle, from the government, out of which 
we can get material and machinery, and 
no capital or labor to help us build up 
our villages.” 

Little colonies of wooden huts, like the 
encampments of nomad folk, have been 
constructed at places like Passchendele 
and Langemarck, and Gheluvelt, where 
men of ours lived in dirty ditches from 
which they rose on days of battle to 
cross through a storm of fire, in which 
many fell, a score of yards or so to where 
the enemy waited with machine guns, 
bombs, and trench mortars. In these 
wooden huts live the repatriated peas- 
ants who fled from the red tide of war, 
but at the word “reconstruction” they 
shrug their shoulders and laugh bitterly. 
“We have no water,” they say, “no 
light, no stone to build a decent house, 
no money to get life into the soil again. 
We are glad to get back to the old places, 
but we’ve left prosperity behind. 
When are the Germans going to pay?” 

For some time there was, beneath the 
loud expression of joy in France because 
victory was hers, a secret and sinister 
bitterness of revolutionary passion. Re- 
member that when war broke out in 
1914 the followers of Jean Jaures, the 
Socialist leader, who was murdered on 
the first day (his murderer was acquitted 
at the end of the war) rallied to the flag 
of France with exalted patriotism. They 
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said: “We are the enemies of war, but 
this was forced on us. This is the war to 
end war. By killing German militarism 
we shall destroy our own, for there will 
be no need of it. By defeating German 
tyranny we shall gain greater liberty 
ourselves. There will be a ‘sacred union’ 
of classes, and labor, which will save 
France, by its body and by its soul, shall 
get greater reward. Capitalism of the 
old evil kind will be dethroned, and 
vapital and labor shall go hand in hand, 
not as enemies, but as friends and part- 
ners.”” 

Over and over again I heard French 
soldiers say those things in the early days 
when all France was stirred by passion- 
ate enthusiasm and the spirit of sacri- 
fice. . . . They left off saying them 
when the war settled down into trenches, 
when slaughter was piled up month after 
month, when it seemed unending, and 
when the poilus, in those wet ditches, 
thought back to Paris, where the poli- 
ticians and the rich seemed to be quite 
comfortable, making lots of money out 
of army contracts, and ready to go on 
fighting—by proxy—for years and years. 
What bitterness, what suspicion, what 
hatred of politicians and profiteers, was 
in the hearts of the French fighting men 
may be read in the books of Henri Bar- 
busse; and I, myself, talking to those 
poilus, in their trenches and dugouts, 
and in ruined villages behind the line, 
have heard all that passion of resent- 
ment. It seemed to these men—and 
seems to some of them now—that Jean 
Jaurés, their old leader, was right, after 
all, when he said that modern warfare 
was made to bolster up one set of cap- 
italistsagainst anotherset whose markets 
they coveted, or whose power they 
feared, and that the peoples who fought 
and died were not fighting altogether for 
their own liberties or for their own re- 
ward. After the war, when the French 
troops were demobilized and came back 
to the little homes, stinted of the barest 
necessities of life because of the rising 
prices, while French society of the well- 
to-do classes rioted in a mad kind of 
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luxury during the peace negotiations, 
these men became even more bitter, and 
their spirit was menacing. 

I went, one night in Paris, to a meet- 
ing of a society called Clarté. It was 
founded by the friends of that French 
author, Henri Barbusse, whose book, 
Le Feu, gives the most realistic and 
dreadful picture of the agonies and hor- 
rors of modern warfare, and contains 
the fiercest accusation of the evil ele- 
ments in civilization which led up to the 
European war. Clarté means clearness 

<larity—and the idea of the society is 
to bring together numbers of young men 
in France and other countries who went 
through the war and who are able to 
think clearly on the problems of life, the 
structure of society, and the means by 
which liberty, brotherhood, and peace 
may prevail over injustice, hatred, and 
the spirit of war. It was a night in 
August when I went to a back street in 
Paris and the rooms in which this meet- 
ing was being held. The rooms were so 
crowded that I could hardly push my 
way in, and so hot that one woman 
fainted, and sweat poured down the 
foreheads of French soldiers, and the 
whole company looked half stifled. It 
was a queer company, made up of many 
types and classes of men and women. 
Keeping the door was a_ handsome 
young officer in the sky-blue uniform of 
the Chasseurs, wearing many medals 
for valor and service. Here and there 
were other officers and private soldiers in 
uniform, some of them scarred or 
maimed, and one of them blinded. Those 
were the best types in the room. Others 
were clearly of foreign origin, including 
many Jews and Slavs, with rather sin- 
ister faces of a kind I have often seen in 
revolutionary gatherings in London and 
other capitals of Europe. With them 
were young women with black eyes 
staring moodily out of dead white 
faces, and young men with long, un- 
combed hair and neurasthenic eyes, rov- 
ing restlessly, and sullen in their gaze. 
On a small wooden platform sat the sec- 
retary of the society, a young man also, 
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smartly dressed, dapper, like a clerk in 
a bank, and with the sharp, self-confi- 
dent manner of a commercial traveler. 
He explained the objects of the society 
and the progress he had to report. 

Standing there at the backof theroom, 
with my collar going limp in the heat, 
and the hot breath of the people about 
me making me feel sick and faint, I 
listened to the program of Clarté for the 
reformation of life. It was nothing 
more nor less than the Bolshevism of 
Lenin translated into French. It advo- 
rated the abolition of private property, 
the ruthless destruction of capitalism, 
the control by the laboring masses of all 
the sources and machinery of wealth, 
the promotion of an international fellow- 
ship among the workers of the world. 
Old stuff, the old revolutionary “dope,” 
the old class hatred, and the old call to 
violence. The company listened to it 
in silence, except for the noise of their 
breathing. I watched the faces of the 
young French soldiers, to whom all this 
dangerous philosophy was new, perhaps, 
but I could not guess the effect it had 
upon them, nor read the riddle of those 
masklike faces still bronzed with sun 
and wind as when I had seen them under 
steel helmets, staring across No Man’s 
Land from their trenches and listening to 
the rush of shells which threatened them 
with death. I thought back to bitter 
words I had heard from their lips in 
those days, their words of scorn for 
politicians, profiteers, corrupt society, 
luxurious women, old men who gained 
by the death of youth. Out of that bit- 
terness, unjust very often, overcharged 
with their resentment against the fate 
which had thrust them into the ditches 
of death, and now inflamed by the 
thought of a poor reward for all their 
suffering, had come this spirit of revolt, 
this desire for sweeping and violent 
change, expressed in the subversive gos- 
pel of Clarté. . . . A dangerous crowd, 
yet not big enough in numbers, not rep- 
resentative enough of French mentality 
to be any real menace to the security of 
the French government and state. 
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In spite of many currents of bitter 
thoughts in the minds of the French 
people, there is no real spirit of revolu- 
tion in France, but rather an intense, 
emotional desire for stable government, 
good leadership, economy, and recon- 
struction which will bring back pros 
perity and peace to France. So far from 
desiring to abolish private property, the 
French peasant, who is his own pro- 
prietor, the French shopkeeper, and 
small tradesman, the clerk and _ profes- 
sional man, the large merchant and the 
manufacturer, wish to increase the safe- 
guards of property, to be more fully 
assured of the interest on money in- 
vested in government bonds, and to be 
repaid for all those loans which were 
made to Russia before and during the 
war. Their anger, their discontent, their 
utter disgust with the effects of the 
Peace Treaty, are due to a sense of fear 
that their private property is not safe- 
guarded and that they will get nothing 
out of victory to repay their losses. 

All the foreign policy of France, all 
the irritation of the French people with 
those who were her friends, are due to 
their desperate anxiety to make their 
victory real, permanent, and profitable, 
France is haunted by the fear that her 
frontiers are no safer now than they were 
in 1914, in spite of all her immense sac- 
rifice and losses and all her brilliant viec- 
tories, and that she is not sure of peace 
itself for more than another spell of 
preparation for war. She realizes with 
dreadful misgivings that her population 
is declining steadily. Last year there 
were 220,000 more deaths than births, 
and in another twenty, thirty, or forty 
years the man power of France will be 
terribly less in proportion to the Ger- 
mans on the other side of her frontiers 
than it was in August of 1914. What if 
Germany her wealth and 
strength? What if Germany, unrepent- 
ant and passionate for vengeance, allies 
herself with Russia, which has betrayed 
France and hates her? What if the Ger- 
manic peoples now split into smaller 
states, with Austria cut off from the sup- 
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plies of life, regroup themselves and re- 
arm themselves, in alliance with Russian 
Bolshevism, or a Russian autocracy 
that may follow Bolshevism? Dreadful, 
disturbing thoughts, that are in the 
brain of many French men and women 
not only in ministerial chambers, but 
in city offices and shop parlors, and lit- 
tle rooms in apartment houses. 

As far as Germany is concerned, 
France is determined to prevent her 
economic recovery at all costs, by the 
strict enforcement of the peace terms, 
which, if carried out to the letter, will 
strip her to the bone and keep her poor 
for at least a generation. However hard 
she works, the product of her toil will 
be seized to repay the damage of war in 
the Allied countries. Whatever her en- 
terprise in other countries, the profits of 
her industrial genius will be taken if she 
does not pay to the full the bill which 
France and England and Italy and Bel- 
gium and all the other countries whom 
she warred against will present to her 
in due time. As it is impossible for 
Germany to pay all those claims, it is 
a sure thing that France will try to 
seize her future credits and keep her with 
her nose to the grindstone. If need be, 
France will seize the left bank of the 
Rhine, and, if need be again, sit down 
in Berlin. That is the clear-cut, definite, 
policy of France, coinciding with the 
sentiment of the people with regard to 
the Germans, and it is for that reason 
that they are perplexed, irritated, even 
exasperated with England and _ the 
United States, because they seem to see 
a different and conflicting point of view, 
a certain yielding weakness to the Ger- 
mans, and actual acts of concession 
which seem to France a betrayal and a 
breach of friendship. 

So it is with England’s agreement with 
Germany not to seize the post-war 
values of German enterprise abroad in 
the event of her inability to pay the en- 
tire sum of indemnities by the times 
required. France is enraged with that 


concession, which weakens her power of 
keeping Germany in a permanent state 
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of poverty. She abominates also the 
pressure brought to bear on her, and the 
promises she was forced to make under 
pressure, to present a bill of claims to 
Germany based upon the present im- 
mediate capacity of Germany to pay. 
France says, with a great deal of truth 
and justice, it is absurd to reduce our 
claims now because Germany is in a 
state of ruin. Twenty years from now, 
by industry, by the discovery of some 
new chemical secret, by some invention 
needed by all the world, Germany may, 
and probably will, be the richest country 
in Europe. Why, then, should we be in 
a hurry to present our bill for immediate 
payment, based upon present resources 
when her future wealth is incalculable? 

England’s view is based upon a differ- 
ent line of reasoning, which clashes with 
the French view in a fundamental way. 
When I say England’s view I mean the 
unofficial, instinctive reasoning of the 
ordinary Englishman who looks at reali- 
ties without passion and in a business 
way. He says, more or less: ‘* This idea 
of keeping Germany poor for ever and 
ever, of holding her in the position of a 
slave state working for the rest of 
Europe, so that all the profits of her in- 
dustry go to the payment of her debts 
for several generations is ridiculous and 
unsound. In the first place, there will 
be no recovery in Europe, in an economic 
way, so long as Germany is poverty- 
stricken. We want to trade with Ger- 
many. We want to sell our goods in 
German markets. We want Germany 
to buy our raw material and send us 
back manufactured goods in exchange. 
Italy needs that more than we do. Italy 
is in a bad way because Austria and Ger- 
many, her best markets, cannot pay for 
her produce. The United States want 
the German markets. All the world is 
hit because Central Europe is paralyzed. 
But, apart from all that, which is com- 
mon sense, the French policy is enor- 
mously dangerous. They think that 
Germany will submit to the position of a 
slave state. Germany won't. 't is not 
in human nature. Certainly not in the 
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human nature of a people sullen with 
defeat, remembering their strength and 
pride. If the pressure is made too 
severe, the punishment unbearable, Ger- 
many will either yield to anarchy and 
carry the disease of Bolshevism to the 
frontiers of France, or (which is much 
more Lkely) will form a close alliance 
with the inevitable autocracy of Russia, 
the autocracy under Lenin or some 
other, which will substitute a military 
regime for communistic theories, and 
then there will be another and more 
dreadful war which France will be too 
weak to resist. All civilization as we 
know it will go down, and we cannot 
afford to take that risk. We must not 
ask of Germany more than human 
nature will stand, and if possible we must 
make her a peaceful partner in some 
kind of a League of Nations, working 
with all of us for the regeneration of a 
stricken Europe.” 

To that argument the French reply 
with scorn and laughter, dubbing it the 
weakness of sentimental gibbering cou- 
pled with the treachery of forgetful 
friends. 

The French press, inspired by their 
Foreign Office, has lately revealed a 
bellicose ardor which is deplored by that 
disillusioned, cynical, but wise old 
Frenchman, Anatole France, and, I am 
convinced, by the great mass of the 
people. Even some of the most radical 
papers, like the Rappel, clamor for the 
immediate occupation of the whole of 
Germany, or, failing that, the only other 
alternative policy of an alliance with 
those Germans who remain the irrecon- 
cilable enemies of England. The editor 
of the Democratie Nouvelle, another 
radical organ, insists daily upon the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr Valley. M. 
Maurice Barrés, one of the most famous 
authors of France, is passionate in his 
desire for the left bank of the Rhine, and 
tries to win over English opinion to that 
policy by the most fantastic argument. 
“It is necessary,” he say, “to the secu- 
rity of England. England needs a zone 
of security on the Rhine. Let her allow 
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us to organize it!” In those words he 
ab&indons the French argument that the 
Treaty of Versailles must be kept to the 
letter as a sacred document. He also 
challenges the English view, deep seated 
in every English brain, I know, that if 
the French were to take over the left 
bank of the Rhine with its immense 
German populations, the certainty of 
another war would be complete and both 
France and England would have to 
spend all their remaining strength and 
all their remaining wealth, or poverty, in 
preparing for the next struggle. In the 
most advanced socialist papers of France 
there has been a prolonged campaign of 
Anglophobia, due to this difference in 
policy, and the editor of L’Quvre, which 
used to be pacifist and international, 
has, like some other Frenchmen, harked 
back to a narrow and bitter nationalism, 
allied with violent attacks upon Eng- 
land, whose dead lie thick in the fields of 
France. 

The attitude of France toward Russia 
is another cause of ill-will and distress 
in French mentality. Russia’s deser- 
tion of the Allied cause, when reyvo- 
lution broke out and led to the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, was a frightful blow to 
France and to all of us. In the French 
mind there was no allowance made for 
the immense, bloody, and futile sacri- 
fices of Russian soldiers, sent forward 
like sheep to the slaughter, badly 
equipped, often without adequate arms 
and ammunition, against the flail of 
German machine guns and the storm of 
fire from German artillery. No allow- 
ance for the savage rage of the Russian 
masses against a corrupt, inefficient, and 
sometimes treacherous government, so 
that at last they cried out in despair and 
passion, “Our enemy is not in front of 
us, but behind us!” 

One reason for the intense bitterness 
of the French against the Russians is 
easy to understand, and of immense im- 
portance to the individual Frenchman. 
Years before the war the French govern- 
ment had backed the issue of Russian 
bonds and encouraged its people to sub- 


scribe to them. Every little shopkeeper, 
every bourgeois with a sum of money to 
invest, had bought Russian stock, which 
was the price and pledge of Russian 
military aid, in the event of war with 
Germany. Now, with the Russian 
plunge into Bolshevism, all that money 
was jeopardized and probably irrecover- 
able. The thought worked like madness 
in the brains of the French middle 
classes. It dictated the policy of the 
French Foreign Office and French War 
Office, who supported every counter- 
revolutionary general, providing him 
with arms, ammunition, and money, in 
the hope (so far vain) that the Lenin 
regime would be overthrown by a new 
dictator who would redeem the Russian 
bonds. Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, in 
turn became the hope of France, and 
their successive disasters fell like icy 
waters on the spirit of the French people. 

Yet it is profoundly significant that 
the soldiers of France, the men who had 
come out tired and resentful from the 
Great War, exhausted morally and men- 
tally, would not engage themselves in 
any adventure on behalf of Russia 
which would lead to renewed fighting on 
their part. At the mere rumor that some 
of them were going to be sent to Russia, 
two regiments broke into something like 
mutiny. French policy was therefore 
directed to the urging on of other peoples 
against the Russian Bolsheviki, and ar- 
dently encouraged Poland in her “ offen- 
sive-defensive” warfare, which, after 
many setbacks and a retreat which 
looked like final disaster, rallied under 
French generalship and certainly in- 
flicted on Trotzky’s Red armies the most 
damaging defeat they had ever suffered. 
France would have no peace with Red 
Russia, and, though Europe was suffer- 
ing hunger and dearth in many coun- 
tries for lack of Russian trade and grain, 
France resented with exceeding wrath 
certain tentative proposals by England 
and the United States to arrange a com- 
mercial and political peace with the 
Russian people for the sake of the 
world’s health and reconstruction, with 
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the ulterior motive of overthrowing the 
Bolshevik devil by letting in the light to 
the victims of its bloody rule. 

France has no faith in a League of 
Nations. Clemenceau shrugged his 
shoulders at the idea of it, and yielded to 
President Wilson’s dream for the sake of 
practical support in the other items of 
the Peace Treaty. The French people 
will not admit their German enemies to 
any society of nations on terms of equal- 
ity, and do not see any kind of guaranty 
in such a league for their frontiers and 
their national safety. The present rulers 
of France, men of ardent patriotism, not 
looking to any advance in the ideas of 
civilization, having no faith in the vir- 
tues of human nature to resist the call of 
vengeance and of greed, take the old 
cynical view of the European jungle, and 
rely upon the old philosophy of alliances, 
groups united in self-interest, buffer 
states between them and their heredi- 
tary foes, which made up the old policy 
of the balance of power. 

So with Belgium, with Poland, with 
the aristocratic party in Hungary, with 
the small states formed out of the slaugh- 
ter of the Austrian Empire, France has 
established, or is establishing, secret un- 
derstandings, military and economic and 
political, which will safeguard her, she 
hopes, against the menace of that time 
when Germany may have recovered 
enough to be dangerous again—though 
by all efforts of France that time will be 
far postponed. It jis a logical, a clear- 
cut, in many ways a justified policy. 
The only argument against it is that it 
harks back to the state of national 
rivalry, suspicion, diplomatic jugglings, 
military engagements, and _ burdens, 
which cast a black spell over Europe be- 
fore the late war; and that it is a prepa- 
ration for a renewed conflict at some 
future time, when this new balance of 
power will be tested in the scales of fate, 
and Europe again will be drenched in the 
blood of warring nations. In defense of 
this policy the French people, who be- 
lieved that the last conflict was a war to 
end war, that the killing of German mili- 
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tarism was to be the relief from their 
own burden of military service, will have 
to maintain a great standing army, and 
—in their present economic ruin—will 
have to find somehow money enough to 
pay for it, with its desperate struggle to 
keep ahead of all other military powers 
in efficiency, and the invention of the 
machinery of slaughter. And the moth- 
ers of babes just born will know, as they 
rock them in their cradles, that they, like 
their fathers, will one day be sent for- 
ward into the fires of hell to be torn to 
bits by flying steel, to be choked with 
poison gas, to be blinded, maimed, mad- 
dened, or killed. Js it for that reason that 
just now there are not many mothers in 
France, not many babes being born? 

The soul of France is not happy nor at 
peace. Her agonies are too fresh, her 
wounds are still unhealed, and the price 
of victory has been too great. Whether 
one goes to the chateau of the landowner 
or to the cottage of the peasant, or the 
poor rooms of city needlewomen and 
workers, one is confronted instantly, four 
times out of five, with the ghost of some 
dead boy or man who haunts the living. 

In the little wooden shanties which 
have been built up on the old battle- 
fields I spoke to French people who have 
come back again. Several of them told 
me that their gladness was spoiled by 
the thought of the sons who would never 
help them in the fields again, or come 
tramping into the kitchen, or work for 
them in their old age. 

One old woman said to me: “When 
peace came with its excitement which 
made us a little mad with joy I thought 
my son would come back. They told 
me he was killed, but I believed he 
would come back. Now I know he will 
not come back, and this work I do seems 
useless.” 

Other women spoke like that in some 
such words. 

The men who have come back into 
these villages are not altogether merry. 
Some of them are rather sullen. There 
are quarrels between them and _ their 
womenfolk. For five years they were 
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away from home, except for brief visits 
on leave, if they were lucky. During 
their absence their villages were the bil- 
leting places of English, Scottish, Irish, 
Canadian, Australian, and American sol- 
diers. There were flirtations, love af- 
fairs, inevitable episodes between some 
of their women and those foreign sol- 
diers. Some women’s tongues are sharp, 
some of them have long memories for 
things done by their sisters in time of 
war. Gossip, slander, backbiting, hap- 
pen in moments of malice. . . . The 
young Frenchmen with sisters and 
sweethearts are not very grateful to 
British soldiers and others for what they 
did in the war. They are jealous, suspi- 
cious, resentful of the friendship they 
established with the women of France. 
It is an aspect, and a tragic aspect, of 
war psychology which must not be left 
out of account in the reaction which has 
injured the old comradeship between the 
nations who fought together. 

England has suffered most by that re- 
action. France for a time has been 
suspicious of England, jealous of her. 
Conscious that they lost more men in 
the war, suffered most damage—fright- 
ful and irretrievable damage to beautiful 
towns and churches and cathedrals and 
countrysides—and that they bore the 
cruclest shocks of war, they believe that 
England gained most from the peace. 
They point to the widened spheres of 
the British Imperial rule, in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, the German colonies 
in Africa, and they think that British 
policy now is inspired by mere commer- 
cial selfishness, and that our power 
stands across the path of French inter- 
ests in Syria and bars the way of France 
to those fruits of victory still unhar- 
vested from the beaten enemy. I think 
there is hardly a grain of justice in those 
accusations. There is no hostility, cer- 
tainly, in our policy or in our popular 
sentiment to France, though there are 
strong differences of opinion between us 
as to the best way to make the world 


safe from another war more terrible than 
the last. The British peoples have 
“adopted” many French villages and 
have guaranteed their reconstruction. 
To prove their undying comradeship 
with France, they have undertaken to re- 
store Rheims cathedral. In a thousand 
ways rich people and poor people in 
England are giving money to French 
charities because the heroism of France 
and the glory of France are very dear to 
them. So is it in America, in spite of 
the temporary fading of the first enthu- 
siasm and the remembrance of little irri- 
tations. I love France next to my own 
country because during the years of war 
I saw the valor of her men and the splen- 
did, unconquerable spirit of her women, 
and the patient, noble way in which they 
bore all their miseries. I understand the 
undying hatred which the French must 
feel for the Germans, though for the 
sake of the future of France I wish that 
there might be some peace of God be- 
tween those two peoples, removing the 
menace of future wars. I understand 
even the irritation with England which 
is working in the brain of the French 
people, though I think a good deal of it 
is engineered by a malicious press for 
political motives. But because I love 
France and the spirit of France I cannot 
shut my eyes to dangerous possibilities 
in her European poliey, which in my 
judgment may lead to a new grouping 
and arming of nations for war, which 
then, indeed, would complete the ruin of 
France and drag us all into black gulfs 
from which Europe would not escape 
with many traces of her ancient civiliza- 
tion. This policy, however, is that of 
some of her present statesmen, and not 
of her people as a whole. 

“All this talk of French militarism,” 
writes a distinguished Frenchman, who 
is an intimate friend of mine “is utterly 
fantastic. Jt does not exist! There will 
never be another European war if it 
depends upon our people. They are too 
‘fed up’ with the last!’ 


























NOURISHMENT 


BY EDWINA 


N RS. PORREN was arranging a 

bunch of white peonies in front 
of a marble statue, the hands of which 
raised as if hailing a distant 
light, and the little legs thrown out as if 
in rapid walking. The effigy was not as 
vapid as the surrounding cemetery 
sculpture. This tiny creature wore a 
short cloak and a little rough hat, as if 
she had been lovingly equipped to brave 
any storm of time. Seen against the 
blue of the morning sky under the white 
wafers of the dogwoods, the statue had 
a bright eestasy of appeal. As the tall, 
dark-haired woman gazed at it her face 
worked. An expression of tremulous 
delight made her strong mouth quiver. 
This expression changed as a thin, awk- 
ward child of seven ran up to her. The 
child exhibited a great handful of the 
coarse dandelions that starred the May 
grass. 

“Look, ma! Look at the furry gold 
before it withers.” 

Mrs. Porren looked, but with dark 
impatience. 

“Now, what did I tell you? 
things stain your hands. Look at your 
fingers! Look at your clean dress! 
Throw them away.” 

As the child demurred and pouted 
Mrs. Porren snatched the yellow blooms 
and cast them from her. The child’s 
small, pinched face withered in auto- 
matic rebellion. She whimpered spirit- 
lessly as she relinquished the flowers. 

“T wanted ’em,” she _ insisted. 
“They’re pretty; I wanted ’em.” 

“Well, I don’t want you to pick those 
common things,” returned the mother, 
coldly. But her voice changed suddenly 
and she explained, less angrily: “If you 


were 


Those 
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want to pick flowers, why don’t you 
get some of those myrtles that run out 
of that plot there or those forget-me- 
nots by that hedge? 
care.” 

The reason for this change of voice 
was that a tall figure was coming toward 
them over the dogwood-shadowed grass. 
It was Miss Crawmon, the ex-teacher of 
the “tart” classes in the town school, 
Young Mrs. Porren had been an apt 
scholar in these classes, and the older 
woman still held for her that look of 
interest that is on the faces of people 
who have studied any subject together. 
The teacher’s expression, in spite of its 
negative gentleness, was one of author- 
ity. She held in her thin hands a bunch 
of English violets. Greeting the young 
married woman with almost motherly 
kindness, she brushed the fragrant clus- 
ters lightly past the face of the staring 
little girl. 

“Have you seen this statue?” de- 
manded the young woman, abruptly. 
“It’s just been put up; five hundred 
dollars, they tell me; it’s lovely.” The 
dark, brooding eyes looked meditatively 
on the ardent lines of the little stone 
shape. Mrs. Porren glanced into the ex- 
teacher’s face: “Oh, didn’t they just 
idolize that child? Five hundred dol- 
lars! To spend money like that! This 
statue was done by some one from away 
—some one who makes statues just for 
the love of them. You can see how the 
person who made it—cared.” 

Miss Crawmon had by this time 
given some violets to the youngster, who 
smelled them rapturously—she smiled 
tenderly at the child face looking stealth- 
ily up into her own. 


No one would 
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“There are too many of these little 
statues to suit me.”” She said it witha sigh 
.... Then, alluding to the child’s death: 
“T can’t help thinking she might have 
I tried to help, but it was 
I cut off her beautiful hair for 
the poor mother. Those young parents 
were really ignorant—little Bessie was 
undernourished—or they might have 
pulled her through.” 

Gladiola Porren felt suddenly of her 
own stiff pigtails bunched up with ugly 
plaid ribbons. 

“My hair ain’t pretty,” she observed, 
acutely. The child’s face looked cold 
and satirical, and there was ar unlovely 
trick of her mouth as she concluded, 
sagely, “If I died mommer wouldn’t 
keep my hair.” 

Mrs. Porren turned upon her sharply. 

“Now, you be stil!” she snapped. 

But the young woman rolled her eyes 
with the village expression of confiden- 
tial amusement. “Did you ever see 
anything like it?) Where'd she get that 
tongue? There’s nothing she doesn’t 
dare to say.” 

As the child wandered off on a fresh 
seeking of flowers the ex-school-teacher 
looked thoughtfully after her. Though 
her academic days were over, Miss 
Crawmon was wistfully interested in 
children. They had for her the magnet- 
ism of their helplessness. 

“She’s a bright little girl,” she pro- 
tested, kindly. Her shrewd eyes swept 
the married woman's face. “Is she— 
You were a su- 
perbly strong child yourself, Madeleine, 
and your husband has splendid vigor.” 

Mrs. Porren seemed not to hear the 
inquiry; she was staring at the little 
white statue. “Isn't it—well, like life?” 
she breathed. The young dark-haired 
woman reached out and laid her hand 
with its womanly wedding ring on the 
curve of the slender little stone body. 
“Oh,” she moaned—*oh, to be able to 
make you see that little bare leg under 
the drapery!” 

A baffled look came over the face of 
the teacher. For a moment she seemed 


been saved. 
too late. 


quite strong? such 
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not to understand. She looked only 
pitifully at the glittering white form 
against the blue sky. 

“My father was a stonecutter,” re- 
marked Mrs. Porren, after a little pause. 
“T guess that’s why I’m so interested in 
these cemetery statues—but this is the 
best of all.” She turned to the teacher. 
“'Fhey make more artistic things nowa- 
days than when he was alive.” The 
young woman used the word “artistic” 
a little unaccustomedly, yet with a sort 
of reverence. Suddenly she clenched 
with conviction her fine, supple hand. 
“When I see these white shapes among 
the trees, at sunrise or moonlight, or 
even in the rain—I feel—well, I feel 
queer... . IT just can’t speak. I couldn’t 
tell you what it does to me.” The girl 
looked with soft eagerness into the 
teacher’s face. Then her brown eyes 
dilated suddenly. “There’s that young 
one dancing up and down on that private 
vault. “Gladiola! Gladiola!” The 
young country mother called out the 
elaborate name with a certain vindic- 
tiveness that seemed to fit its common- 
place pretentiousness. ‘Gladiola, you 
come right down from there!” 

The sharp tones checked the bacchic 
Gladiola in her prancings on the gray 
mausoleum. Her spindle legs took her 
down grudgingly. She turned a sullen 
scowl toward her parent’s prohibition. 

“Now you're going straight home— 
you march!” commanded the young 
woman. She turned to the teacher. 
“You'd think, the way I scold her, she’d 
mind.” 

The indifferent Gladiola strolled off. 
Miss Crawmon looked quizzically after 
her. Then she hesitatingly began to 
speak to the young mother of a maga- 
zine article that told how to feed growing 
children. 

‘Nourishment ”—Miss Crawmon said 
the word with a peculiar inflection— 
“nourishment is so important.” The 


thing was clearly a sort of religion with 
her. “Gladiola,” she suggested, “‘ would 
be healthy and happy-looking and the 
naughtiness wouldn’t seem so irritating 
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if she were given plenty of milk and eggs 
and fresh vegetables.” Miss Crawmon 


hesitated. “Your husband is doing so 
well, my dear.” She looked tentatively 
at the younger woman. “Some poor 
mothers can’t get the right things for 
their children.” 

The mother to whom she spoke lis- 
tened abstractedly. “She gets the same 
as I do,” she answered, shortly. The 
brooding look came back into her eves; 
petulant words stammered from her red, 
slightly sensuous lips. “I feel more 
mother to a thing like that ’—indiecating 
the statue—“than I do to that cranky 
little kid. Gladiola’s like her father, 
contrary and sour. She isn’t like me. 
I—I don’t like to have her around—but 
I love to look at anything that stands 
out so against the sky.” 

Young Mrs. Porren gave an abashed 
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laugh at her own infatuation. “I’m 
queer, I guess.”” She turned to her old- 
time teacher for sympathy. “But you 
know how it feels. You used to show 
us those pictures—and all. Oh, what 
mustn't it be like to make a thing like 
that, make it yourself and see it grow, 
come alive?’ She thrilled to the idea. 
“Td rather make real little children 
beautiful and strong than all the statues 
in the world. J don’t like five-hundred- 
dollar dead-child monuments.” Miss 
Crawmon sighed at her own words. 
The two separated. Miss Crawmon 
went to lay the bunch of English violets 
on the graves of her father and mother. 
She remained a long time in the box- 
bordered place, seeing with a sort of 
soothed feeling a round little bird’s nest 
in the hawthorn tree at the entrance 
and blue-eyed grass threading iridescent 
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timothy around the leaning stones. Miss 
Crawmon could remember herself, a lit- 
tle solemn child, standing with some 
older person, staring at these two graves 
which were all she had ever known of 
father and mother. To have two uneven 
graves for parents is a chilling matter, 
and it had made the lonely school- 
teacher vividly alive to the possible 
beauty of the bond between parents and 
children. Now came the thought of lit- 
tle Gladiola growing shrewish and sordid 
in charge of people who would not prop- 
erly rear her. 

“She's more orphan than I ever was,” 
declared Miss Crawmon. “She’s moth- 
er-hungry in spite of that big, vital, 
imaginative woman who owns her; she’s 
starved. How Id like to turn that 
scrawny little thing loose in her own 
world. . . . Nourishment 
that’s what she needs!” 

Herself deprived of many kinds of 
nourishment, the school-teacher stared 
down under the thorn tree at the graves, 
lumpy in the long grass, thinking of that 
table of life she would like to spread be- 
fore the hungry eyes and hearts of all 
little Gladiolas. Sitting in the exquisite 
absorbed silence of the dead, swept into 
their great wordless dream, the gray- 
haired woman dared let her face go, let 
her hands and hungry heart go as she 
told herself her own dream. 

“My little girl would not have to be 
beautiful for me to love her. I think I 
should Jove her even better if she were 
homely. It would be wonderful to put 
joy, service, courage into a little plain 
face like Gladiola’s.”” Lovingly the spin- 
ster reviewed her ritual of services for 
childish well-being. 
ence with 


nourishment; 


Out of past experi- 
neglected school children 
stored-up knowledge of modern hygiene, 
she eyolved the perfect gardening of 
that marvelous possibility, one happy, 
healthy littie child. 

old maid’s dream, but 
dreamed out of the teacher’s quiet and 
steady experience of life, dreamed now 
in the circle of sweet-smelling box on a 


It was an 


late May day; it was curiously strong 
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and vivid and exquisite. No wender the 
quiet woman sitting there started and 
blushed as she heard a step among the 
trees hard by. 

It was old Mrs.- Nidderman, trowel 
and basket, her gray, worsted-clad back 
bent with rheumatism, a straw hat of 
the vintage of twenty years ago placed 
well over her small, bright, curious eyes. 
The old woman bent down and scooped 
up with a sly trowel a tiny pansy plant 
escaping from the confines of a near-by 
plot. She winked meaningly at Miss 
Crawmon. 

“The dead notice it. They 
ain’t pertickler. Besides, nobody ’ain’t 
put one in this here plot for a long time. 
I allus keep away from where they’ve 
just put one in. My daughter-in-law 
she says that’s where she always visits 
first. My daughter-in-law she comes 
and c’lects the ribbons off of the funeral 
wreaths. It’s mostly laylac and purple 
that a good rain would wash out and 
nobody ’d be the better for it! My 
daughter-in-law—she trims her hats 
with them wreath ribbons, and we got 
a silk quilt—well, I wouldn’t say nothin’ 
about it if I was you—but the dead 
don’t care. They don’t notice nothin’.” 

Mrs. Nidderman leaned heavily on 
the box hedge; she surveyed the teacher 
with friendly eyes. 

““Now you ain’t teaching school no 
more, I bet you’re lonesome! I see you 
over there talkin’ to Morris Porren’s 
wife. I made out you was askin’ her 
would Morris cut this here plot grass fer 
ye. Needs it, don’t it? Some likes 
their cemet’ry pieces wild, but I can see 
you'd feel awful bad to have the whole 
world passin’ this plot come Memorial 
Day with I don’t know what all runnin’ 
up in it.” 

Mrs. Nidderman surveyed the teach- 
er’. face narrowly, her small eyes steady 
‘vith intensity as she whispered: “ Did 
she speak anything to you about Mor- 
ris? Him and her has quarreled again. 
They say it’s over that movin’-picture 
feller. I see she was up here this mornin’ 
puttin’ flowers on her paw’s piece and 


don’t 
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all. Well, her paw was a real high- 
toned stonecutter. Her paw was the 
only one could manage her, and he 
couldn’t, but he humored her. I used 
to see her, a little tot rovin’ all through 
this cemet’ry wherever he used to be 
chiselin’ the gravestones. 
He wasa handsome stone- 
cutter. I knew one 
corpse,” said Mrs. Nid- 
derman, with an air of 
privilege, “she played 
the piano; she was Gus 
Weezer's girl. Well, 
Madeleine’s paw he cut 
a real fancy piece on to 
her tombstone. Seems 
there’s a piano with an 
angel playing on to it, just 
as natural; and there’s a 
good many says the angel 
is Gus Weezer's girl.” 
Mrs. Nidderman 
paused for a moment, 
then she screwed the old 
straw hat more firmly on 
her head, demanding, 
shrewdly: “That there 
Gladiellea—ain’t she the 
poor, skinny young one? 
Seems she don’t have no 
right care, and her mother 
up here nights with that 
there movin’-picture fel- 
ler, flirtin’ and loafin’ around amongst 
all these here bare images.” 
_ That evening Miss Crawmon closed 
the door of her boarding-house room and 
took the green spring-bordered path to 
the Porren home. She looked inter- 
estedly at its neat ugliness, one spindling 
shrub in a small circular bed being the 
only attempt at flowers. A spare iron 
chair stood upon the unvined porch, and 
a dull little letter box emphasized the 
practical character of the arrangements. 
Inside there was the same clean, unlov- 
ing ugliness; not a fold of a curtain, not 
one soft-colored lamp shade spelled effort 
to idealize the living spot called home. 
Morris Porren was there alone. Miss 
Crawmon proffered her request about 
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the grass cutting without embarrass- 
ment, for the young lumber dealer was 
known to be courteous and obliging; but 
to-night the ex-school-teacher thought 
her onetime pupil looked at her eva- 
sively, trying to hide a poisoned misery 


“HAVE A DOCTOR SEE HER,” SAID THE SPINSTER 


in his eyes. To her plea he replied, 
respectfully : 

“Sure I will, Miss Crawmon.” Then, 
with an effort to appear more gracious, 
he went on: “ My grass cutter’s up there, 
anyhow. I was workin’ on Madeleine’s 
father’s plot; seems she wants it should 
have better care. She says he was a big 
tombstone cutter in his day—but I tell 
her I ‘ain’t got money to pay for 
monuments; all I got is goin’ for Gladi- 
ola’s education.” 

“Is the little girl well?” inquired the 
visitor, kindly. 

To Miss Crawmon’s amazement, the 
loose - jointed lumber dealer turned 
abruptly from her. He stood, his head 
against the open door, and was silent, 
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“Why,” she said, nervously—*“ I’m 
afraid there’s something— Are 
worried about her?” 


you 


The young father let her see a tragic 
face whose bitter helplessness revealed 
a defeat he had evidently not acknowl- 
edged before. 


“Gladiola isn’t well,” he protested, 


fiercely. “She's never well; she’s had a 
terrible winter. To-night she’s lying 


there, her little hands too hot and her 
head all damp I don’t know what to 
do for her—I’m not a woman,” the 
young father burst out, fiercely, “and 
her mother—well, Madeleine’s to the 
movies, that’s where she is. Seems she 
can't live without excitement.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T wonder if I may see the little one?” 
inquired the woman, gently. The man 
looked so relieved that she did not wait 
for his answer. ‘Together they went up 
the stairs and entered the little room. 
Every window was tightly closed, the 
neatness pervaded 
the place, but there was a look of bored 
indifference about the arrangements. 
There were no pictures on the walls, 
nothing but ugly green shades at the 
windows. The little face on the pillow 
looked woefully sharp and pallid, and in 
the stuffy, airless room the teacher 
heard open-mouthed breathing that was 
not reassuring. 


same sharp aching 


Morris Porren motioned despairingly 
to the bed. ‘My family all went with 
consumption,” whispered the man, ex- 
citedly. Then, with morbid emphasis, 
“Tt ‘ll be her next.” 

Miss Crawmon, from her own interest 
and sympathy in such matters, felt mis- 
tress of the situation, but she felt also 
dumb anger and reproach at the young 
mother who could on this night go out 
to the moving pictures. She looked 
quickly at the tall, depressed figure of 
the man. 

“IT wouldn’t worry about consump- 
tion,” she said, quietly. ‘We invite 
tragedy sometimes that we don’t need 
to accept at all.” Miss Crawmon 
looked closely at the sleeping child, 
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feeling the normal pulse. ‘“‘There’s a 
growth in the nose and throat that many 
children have. It makes them breathe 
badly; it is called adenoids.” 

As the ex-school-teacher made the au- 
thoritative statement the young father 
looked at her like a faithful dog. She 
guessed that this was the first time he 
had felt the comfort of an intelligent 
attitude toward his child. 

“Have a doctor see her,” continued 
the spinster, calmly. “The operation is 
very simple. And sha’n’t we raise the 
window a little? Next to right nourish- 
ment”’—Miss Crawmon said the thing 
like a sort of glorified Law of the 
Prophets—‘‘it is important to have 
abundant fresh air in a child’s sleeping 
room.” 

“Yes—but I can’t make Madeleine 
think about these things.”” The young 
man fidgeted with the handle of the 
door. He looked worried at the visitor 
as he made the shamed admission. Then 
he added, with a dull tone of inevitabil- 
ity: “ Madeleine’s—well, she’s peculiar. 
Half the time you wouldn’t think she 
knew Glad and me was here. Seems 
she’s always got her mind set some- 
where else, on something unreal—far 
away.” He paused confusedly. 


The dogwood blossoms lasted long 
that year, and with lovely indirection 
floated their moored sampans on the 
water-white slide of the sky. Their 
strange Greek-Japanese patterns wa- 
vered above the white gravestones and 
opened rosy cups against the smoky 
blue of the spruces. But they were most 
magical in the moonlight, where their 
sprayed delicacy brushed the forms of a 
man and woman standing hesitatingly 
by the little white statue in rough hat 
and traveling cape. The man’s gray, 
well-cut clothes made a suggestive out- 
line against the glimmering spring trees; 
the woman’s form in cloudy white had 
all the poetry of wistful worship as she 
stood face raised to the ethereal figure. 

“TI don’t know what it is,” the husky 
voice of Madeleine Porren confided. She 
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seemed to feel a curious confidence in 
the understanding of this man so close to 
her. “I don’t know what it is, but when 
I see things like this, in the moonlight— 
I'm different, all of a tremble; I ache, 
sort of. I feel like praying. Oh’’—she 
moved restlessly—* I don’t know as I can 
make it plain how I feel.” 

She turned her eager face. The man 
marveled at the look of her as she went 
on: 

“You know how trees look in winter 
—gray webs of beautiful lines?” The 
country woman laughed a little con- 
sciously as she added: “Least that’s 
the way they look to me, though Morris 
laughs when I say they’re beautiful. 
Well, such things—just those gray, win 
ter trees—make me sort of wild, crazy 
to copy ‘em! They always did.” The 
woman looked musingly at the little 
stone traveler. ‘But I’ve never had 
any instruction. If I had’’—she turned 
to him eagerly—“I wouldn’t paint—I’d 
try to make things like that.” She 
blurted it out with the uneasy shyness of 


an awkward boy. “They say you model 
things first with clay. Have you ever 
seen anyone do it?” She turned her 
great eyes on him and, plying her long, 
firm fingers, went involuntarily through 
the motions of modeling wax. “Ah! 
wouldn’t I love to form something—that 
way!” the girl breathed. 

“Why don’t you?” asked the moving- 
picture man, idly. He was thinking how 
well she would register in a romantic 
picture, her dark head against the white, 
moonlit trees, the piano playing a 
tated triplets of minor chords. 

“T shouldn’t know how, not the first 
thing.”” Madeleine gave a little con- 
scious laugh, the immature laugh of the 
woman kept immature because of the 
nondevelopment of her deepest possi- 
bilities. 

“Ah, go on; you could, too,” insisted 
the moving-picture man. He was famil- 
iar with her and his voice had personal 
sympathy that was dangerous, while it 
was still decent. . “Why couldn't 
you?” he demanded, idly. “Why 


gi- 





SHE POINTED TRAGICALLY DOWN AT THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
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“THAT'S MY LIFE!” 








shouldn’t you go to classes and learn to 
make things 
you are?” 


things as good-looking as 


It was a new world to them both, this 
world where you could talk sympathet- 
ically about making things and under- 
stand each other like that, and yet not 
mean any harm. For these two em- 
phatically did not mean harm; they 
brought crude, quick, newly awakened 
natures to their common sympathies, 
but they brought also definite funda- 
mentals, beliefs, and squareness not 
always true of the denizens, of that 
more sophisticated art world they ap- 
proached. 

“But I wasn’t brought up to it,” pro- 
tested Madeleine, vaguely. She was 
“Tf L only had my father 
back! He was a great stonecutter.” 
The young woman looked at her friend, 
her dark eyes full of faith in her father’s 
gift. “IT didn’t know then, but I know 
now. Father saw things the same as I 


moody now. 


do—forms and shapes and color, and 
and lines,”’ she said, dreamily, adding: 
“but he’s dead, and I can’t talk to any- 
Talk art to Morris 
Porren! All he cares for is the size and 
price of his old planks. Oh!’’—she 
turned vehemently on her companion 
*T’ve heard him talk for a whole evening 
about just sawdust—sawdust!” She 
pointed tragically down at the little 
house below them. “That’s my life! 
To wait on him and that cranky little 
kid—and talk about sawdust!’ 

The moving-picture man flinched a 
little. 


with a good-looking woman, curiously as 


one about things. 


Much as he enjoyed an episode 


he felt all the creative in his own crude 
nature rising to assist this imaginative 
girl, he had a wife and children and 
loyalties of his own. He loved his home 
and its ideals. Sawdust-talking hus 
bands! Well, that was a woman’s own 
conecern—but—but one’s child— The 
moving-picture man stated that to him- 
self as his limit. -He didn’t care to hear 
& woman speak contemptuously of her 
own child. 

“Morris Porren isn’t so bad,” he ob- 
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jected. “He'd let you go away, maybe, 
and take a course in something—lots 
of ladies do such things nowadays. 
Only ”’—said the moving-picture man, 
with worldly wisdom—*“ only, ask him 
nice. The trouble with you women is 
you never let a man be decent, because 
then you'd lose your main grouch and 
you like your grouches. You know you 
do. Look how you grumble about your 
little girl!” 

*Oh—Gladiola!” 
indifferently. 

They were silent, she still wistful 
toward the magnetic little marble figure, 
he with half-amused, not very respect- 
Neither of 
them was aware of some one who had 
come softly to the clump of dogwoods 
where they stood. At a slight rustle 
they suddenly sprang apart; there was 
a choked curse back of them, and there 
in the moonlight, his face like the dis- 
torted face of a wrecked statue, stood 
Morris Porren. 

The lumber dealer did not notice the 
confused smile of the moving-picture 
man; he strode to the woman in white. 
Morris took her arm in a masterful grip 
that was somehow insulting. 


Madeleine sighed 
Ln) 


ful, look considering her. 


“Go back home!” he said, in a curious, 
suffocated voice. “‘Go back home! Do 
you hear? Ola she’s choking!” 

The grip on her arm, the commanding 
tone, sent a curious rage of revolt into 
the wife’s startled face. Madeleine 
pulled violently away, laughing con- 
temptuously. “That’s what you're al- 
ways saying—Ola’s choking!  Ola’s 
choking!’ Seornfully she dramatized it 
for the benefit of the moving-picture 
man. He, however, stood silent, irreso- 
lute, for there was nothing of raillery 
about Morris Porren’s face; he peered 
at his wife’s levity with incredulity. The 
girl might have understood for pity the 
thing that was in his strangely working 
features. 

“Madeleine, Ola’s sick, I tell you! 
She lies there—choking!” 

The other man_ stepped forward. 
“Perhaps you'd better go, Mrs. Porren,”’ 
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he advised, sympathetically. “I can 
run us all down there in my machine.” 

Porren turned on the speaker with a 
snarl of anger. This man should not 
this man 
should not come first with his wife, no 
matter what she— Suddenly with one 
blow of his big fist the lumber dealer 
felled the spruce moonlit form. “Ah, 
vou—!” He coughed the strangling 
words out of a heaving chest. He 
turned as furiously to his wife; staring 
into her startled face, he spat out one 
contemptuous name, then saw her run- 
ning from him in the moonlight. Even 
to the rage and horror in his heart she 
looked beautiful, running from him— 
like a wild thing—a moonfire woman he 
had never been able to hold. 

The man staggered down the hill and 
into the village. He blindly stumbled to 
the house where Miss Crawmon boarded 
and beat upon the door. To a face that 
appeared at an upper window he stam- 
mered, helplessly : 


give directions to his wife- 


“You—you said you would come. 
My little girl is sick—she’s choking.” 
Like that of an exhausted animal came 
the gasp: “‘Madeleine’s gone; she’s left 
me. You—you said you would come.” 


And now Miss Crawmon had her way. 
She had it gloriously with broths and 
baths and removal of adenoids and early 
bed hours and the beautifully brushed 
teeth and hair of the children of her 
dreams. The village often noted the 
two on their placid summer walks, little 
Gladiola with a basketful of wild flowers 
of which she was beginning to know the 
names and haunts. Sometimes the two 
took their lunch and went off to the 
woods to watch for birds. Sometimes 
they went to a near-by brook where 
Gladiola played happily, sailing leaves 
and building dams while the spinster sat 
by and read and sewed. Once Morris 
Porren, joining them, found their out- 
door luncheon a relaxation from labor 
problems and lumber scarcity. The 
long swirling slide of the water meander- 
ing through branching green rested his 
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eves. He sat looking wonderingly at his 
little girl, at the brown color on bare 
legs now growing firm and round, at the 
vital mass of red-brown hair dripping 
into the sunshot brook. 

“Let’s see. 
been with us?” 
dently. 

“Four months,” answered Miss Craw- 
mon, with pride. She knew what he 
meant, and her eves deepened with sat- 
isfaction that he, too, had noticed the 
change. 

Morris looked curiously at the spin- 
ster. She was about ten years older 
than he—frankly, not young—but her 
face now had color and vitality, and he 
could have sworn that her hair had be- 
come less gray, the amber of her kind 
eves deeper; she was softer, less tense, 
full of a secret and poised calm. The 
man was unable to get at the mystery of 
her as she put down her book and, 
while she talked, darned his child’s little 
socks, holding them tenderly, as if they 
represented the feet of all the children 
of the world. Morris groped in his mind 
for some word that should express what 
had happened to them all. He watched 
the quick needle moving back and forth. 

“Nourishment,” thought the man, 
with a strange pang—* nourishment!” 

“Gladiola’s death on ex- 
plained Miss Crawmon, laughingly. 

This was the way some women could 
feel about children. Some women could 
make jokes about the care and effort and 
anxiety while they went quietly on 
mending and repairing, keeping up all 
the peace and dignity and growth of the 
place called home. ‘The festering sore- 
ness about the man’s heart felt strangely 
soothed. 

Little Glad paused in her play to re- 
gard him. She gazed with a wise sym- 
pathy in to his rested face, remarking, 
sagely: ‘You don’t miss mamma so 
much now, do you, daddy? I don’t. 
You see, she isn’t mad at us, anyway, so 
we don’t need to care.” The child had 
a thoughtful look in her eyes as she ex- 
plained, carefully, “Mother sort of got 


How long is it you have 
The man asked it diffi- 





socks,” 
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hungry for beautiful things, and she 

went away to get some nourishment.” 
“*Hungry *? 

muttered. 


Hungry, nothing!” he 
He turned reproachfully to 
the quiet woman sitting by, saying, un- 
der his breath: “Hungry? Nourish- 
ment—? You put that into the kid’s 
head?” 

Miss Crawmon nodded and he went 
bitterly on: 

“Madeleine had everything; she had 
everything she needed, I tell you. I was 
saving up to get a machine for her so 
she could run herself around with Ola 
for change of scene. I could see she was 
restless—and she had all the clothes she 
wanted. I'd have gotten a piano for her 
if she’d asked for it.” 

“She needed nourishment,” insisted 
little Glad, dreamily, “and she has gone 
away to get her own kind.” 

“Now, dear,” suggested Miss Craw- 
mon, quietly, “it seems to me you're 
wasting your playtime. Why not take 
your clam shells and make a nice table- 
ful of sand cakes down under that wil- 
low tree?” 

Glad cheerfully obeyed. 

“I idealized that woman,” the man 
blurted out. “I was only too anxious to 
please her at first. Later’—his face 
“later I changed.” 

“Morris,” observed the ex-teacher, 
thoughtfully, “there are women to 
whom children are just irritants and 
duties 


contracted 


anxieties; there are other women 
to whom they are like leaping, laughing 
fountains of life; such women feel mag- 
netic bodily ties that bind them to chil- 
dren in exhausting love and service. It 
is not a selfish instinct; 
ecstasy 


it is a natural 
The spinster broke off sud- 
denly. She might have said, “I am one 
of those women.” Instead, she re- 
marked, slowly, “All women are not 
like that.” 

Porren did not answer. Glad ran back, 
her feet splashing sparkles up the brook. 

“Oh”’—she breathed, excitedly —* oh, 
T’ve found a little brook lobster—a baby 
lobster! Do come, daddy.” 

Porren did not move. 


His moody 
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eyes looked past the child as she stood 
there entreating him. With a sigh 
Glad turned away. 

There was a moment’s pause before 
his housekeeper continued, quite as if 
there had been no interruption. The 
spinster looked over at the young lum- 
ber dealer, sprawling on the ground 
moodily, whittling a cedar block. 

“T am afraid ’’—there was just a touch 
of malice in her tone—“I am afraid you 
are nearly always too tired or too ab- 
sorbed in your own matters to go look 
at other people’s little ‘brook lobsters.’”’ 


People began to notice Gladiola Por- 
ren—how well she was looking, almost 
pretty, and how well she was doing at 
school. When the June exercises came, 
Glad, dressed in a gay little frock that 
reached the comprehensions of the vil- 
lage mothers, spoke a piece with ca’a 
relish; the talkative women got the 
sense of her glow and spirit and wagged 
their heads. 

“Well, my land! if her mamma could 
only see her now! Madeleine never cared 
nothing for that child; seemed as if she 
was always jawin’ at her and nothing 
Glad could do would please her mother.” 

But the more knowing ones demurred. 

“Porren’s wife never had anything to 
do with the other feller. They say that 
moving-picture man felt something ter- 
rible. He’s a real gepmum; he was 
awful sorry for how Madeleine acted. 
He wouldn’t bring no action against 
Morris. He says that it was that Made- 
leine was only crazy to get interested 
into something and Morris didn’t un- 
derstand.” : 

“Mrs. Scrawbutton seen Madeleine 
when she was down to the city; Miss 
Mingalls, the dressmaker, seen her. It 
seems that Madeleine didn’t have noth- 
ing against them; Madeleine spoke very 
nice. Seems she’s into a place where 
they make them, now, statues and 
fountains for children’s playgrounds. 
Madeleine’s sister, who’s a college girl, 
got her into the place. Madeleine’s 
livin’ with her sister.” 
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Then the village heard, with curious 
village egotism, how Madeleine had 
started as apprentice, but how it seemed 
she didn’t need instruction and that 
they “couldn’t keep her down.” For 
this prowess the village took credit to 
itself. Anyone, it was deemed, who 
hailed from Dullwood would neces- 
sarily prove a genius in the great world. 

“Madeleine,” the village connoted, 
“wasn’t stuck up at all.” She had wel- 
comed each curious visitor kindly, if 
with grave restraint; asked no questions 
and took no interest until an unguarded 
Dullwooder mentioned her husband; 
then the fine, dark eyes had darkened 
ominously. 

“He called me a name,” she had said 
in a low voice, and she had said it with 
the curious stiffness of conscious virtue. 

And it was reported how well Made- 
leine looked, with what dignity she 
moved about in the studios, with what 
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respect she was treated by designers 
and employees. 

“That’s no bad woman,” observed 
the village lawyer to his wife. “She sort 
of got crazed living with Morris Porren 
—not but what he’s as good as the next 
one, only he’s sort of thick and hard and 
white. Porren’s always had his mind so 
neatly arranged he was afraid to let in 
a new idea—that’s what was the matter 
with Madeleine; life for her can’t be 
just a checkerboard all black and white 
squares,” 

What life might be for a woman of 
Madeleine’s tempestuous nature the 
village lawyer wisely did not analyze. 

Nourishment was beginning to do its 
work for Miss Crawmon herself. The 
quiet, busy life of a country home was 
like wine to her. In the early morning 
she was stirring about the kitchen, and 
when breakfast was on the table things 
were placed so that the little group of 
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three looked out on autumnal flowers 
and toward the golden leafage of a dis- 
tant maple tree. And the spinster’s 
activities did not end with food. As she 
was feeding Glad’s mind with sound 
ideas, so the wily housekeeper attempted 
to feed the mind of the lumber dealer 
with wsthetics. It was she who had 
the buying of a_ talking 
machine and wisely scattered among the 
records some rousing band music and 


engineered 


good stories by humorist and raconteur. 
Some of her devices failed, but they did 
not keep her from her most daring feat. 
She sent to a teacher friend for a port- 
folio of the standard photographs used 
in art Some of these photo- 
graphs she pinned up in little Glad’s 
the father’s tentative 
demurral of their being “ old-fashioned” 
and not sufficiently clothed, she made 
calm explanation: 


courses. 


bedroom. To 


“You see, these Greek things are for 
all time; perfectly proportioned, per- 
fectly definite and clean presentations of 
a healthy human body. They give also 
an impression of the pride and joy and 
We 
don’t always realize, do we,” asked Miss 
Crowman, subtly, “that most of the evil 
things of the world come out of minds 
that are not in healthy, perfect bodies? 
And then, you see, 


fearlessness in such a noble body. 


these lines are so 
much better than any of the lines made 
by clothes The teacher housekeeper 
was quiet for a moment; her face was 
cheerfully sphinxlike as she remarked, 
evenly: “Glad seems to inherit, besides 
your thoroughness and straightforward 
mastery of detail, her mother’s intense 
feeling for line and shape; she seems to 
feel the arithmetical and wsthetic truth 
and mystery in the build and bulk of 
things. The lines in her own little hand 
interest her, and I have often found her 
trying to copy the pattern of leaves and 
flowers.” 

Miss Crawmon stole a glance at 
Morris’s withheld face; she saw him 
looking abstractedly at a picture of the 
Olympian Hermes. Whether he listened 
or whether his own bitter thoughts 
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swayed him, she could not tell. She 
made one more little contribution to the 
things she was setting on his table of 
“nourishment.” ‘All these art things 
have rather thrilling history,” she ob- 
served. “Glad will be wanting to dis- 
cuss them with you.” Deftly the wily 
woman brought home what was for 
Morris the only vital truth of life: he 
had lost the confidence of his wife; he 
must never lose the confidence of his 
little girl! 

The lumber dealer took up the 
Hermes. With wrinkled brow he studied 
it. “We used to see this kind of thing at 
school,” he admitted. ‘* You showed us 
lots of them—but we never cared for 
them; we used to think they were just— 
well—education.” 

At some fancied call the spinster got 
up and left the room, a curious, half- 
whimsical smile playing about her lips; 
for she left Morris Porren leaning back 
in his chair, his eyes glued to the photo- 
graph held in his hand. It was the group 
of the Laocoén, in which the writhing 
serpents try to crush the valiant, piteous, 
fighting figures of men. 


One sunny March morning in the 
ateliers of Grant Brothers, manufactur- 
ers of statuary for parks and gardens, 
some one called, “Mrs. Porren!” The 
young woman in rough, blue apron 
stood, chisel in hand, putting the finish- 
ing touches on the figure of a little mar- 
ble faun with a grape leaf on his head 
and a willow whistle placed to his up- 
curled lips. “Mrs. Porren! Some one 
to see you, waiting in the print room.” 

The tall, dark woman met the sum- 
mons with a puzzled frown of inquiry. 

“Not for me?” 

As the sculptress started reluctantly 
to the office door, she pulled down her 
sleeves; her heavy-coiled head was bent 
in thought. Madeleine Porren dreaded 
the rare announcement of visitors. It 
might be— She bit her lips as she re- 
membered who it could not possibly be. 
As she entered the print room a small 
form flew at her. 
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* Mother!” 

She could hardly have resisted Glad’s 
onslaught. There was no time to hold 
off or to think. Instinctively the young 
sculptress put her arm around the little, 
sweet-smelling bunch of vibrant hair, 
white dress, and long legs and ruffles. 
Madeleine looked confusedly to the 
smiling face of Miss Crawmon. 

“Oh!” breathed the embarrassed 
woman. “I didn’t think of this. “I 
didn’t expect—” 

“We took the liberty of coming, Glad 
and I.” Miss Crawmon had only a 
faint nervousness; she lost it in her 
usual calm directness. “We knew art- 
ists don’t like to be disturbed, but 
Glad was determined to get to her 
mother.” 

“Glad? Ola?” The tall sculptress in 
the blue smock flushed violently. 

The two women exchanged looks. 
There seemed years of growth and 
estrangement between the t\o names, 
but the little girl passed a confident, 
reaching arm about her mother’s waist. 

“IT know how to draw now. Miss 
Crawmen’s teaching me.” Glad an- 
nounced it with cali 1 confidence. ‘I’ve 
brought my best sketch to show you.” 

While another child, because of over- 
heard grown-up talk, might have been 
suspicious and self-conscious, even con- 
descending, the light little figure stand- 
ing by Mrs. Porren had a simplicity 
almost thrilling to the artist’s eyes 
watching her. 

“It is only a year,” thought Made- 
leine Porren, gazing at her, “only a year 
since [—” 

“Look!” urged Glad. The child held 
up a rather smeared, much-creased 
paper on which was traced a somewhat 
angular conception of the Sandal Vic- 
tory. “That’s a Greek bas-relief,” ex- 
plained Glad, as to a companion in 
artistic endeavor. The child’s long hazel 
eyes glowed under her faintly darkening 
brows and lashes; there was a lovely 
bloom on the earnest little face; her 
mouth had the strong, wistful look of 
the creative artist. “Father thinks this 
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is the best I have done, so far,”’ she an- 
nounced, with dignity. 

It was a moment curious in its unex- 
pected significance. The silent mother 
looked from the paper to Miss Crawmon, 
who stood, half humorous, half appeal- 
ing. Madeleine Porren tried to swallow 
the sudden thickness in her throat; she 
checked a curious wild impulse toward 
her child, something anguished swept 
her mobile face. Taking another long, 
blind look at the smudgy little paper, she 
pulled herself together and answered the 
eager face, admitting in half-choked 
tones: 

“Tt’s—it’s good, Ola. Oh, I do like 
it so much. Have you done others?” 

But the impetuous nature of her could 
not wait for Glad to answer. With an 
expression of desperation which made 
her bite her lips, Madeleine pointed 
almost frantically to the open door lead- 
ing into the atelier. 

“Wouldn't you like to go out there?” 
she stammered. She tried to smile at 
the child. “There are lots of little stone 
children to look at.’ Suddenly the 
memory of the stone child of the ceme- 
tery came to the two women. Mrs. 
Porren flashed a look of unutterable re- 
morse on her own child as she added, 
huskily: “Ask them to show you 
around. Tell them—you are my—Mrs. 
Porren’s little girl.” 

Glad flew forth; the sculptress stood 
by the door, watching the skip of the 
little black legs and fluttering skirts; 
then she turned to the woman standing 
there. 

“Quick,” she breathed, imperiously, 
“before she comes back! Does she know 
about me—what they think, what they 
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The haughty misery in the dark eyes 
made the spinster quiver. 

“Madeleine dear, no one says any- 
thing. Glad hears nothing. Why,” said 
Miss Crawmon, simply, “we are only 
happy—proud of you.” 

But the quality that made Madeleine 
a good artist made her unflinching with 
herself. 
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*T—deserted Ola.” She bit her 
proud, trembling lip. “I know that. As 
I've worked over these stone children 
and mothers, trying to make them real, 
I've had to remember how I outraged 
human ties—deserted my little girl— 
when needed she was 


she me—when 





se 


sick, and when, if it hadn't been for 
Oh, I know it now,” declared 
the girl, passionately. “I deserted a lit- 
tle sick child There was a sudden 
collapse of the tall, pliant figure. Made- 
leine sank into a chair; her whole body 
shook with sorrow. 


vou 


The quick abasement, so real, so sud- 
den in its devastating sharpness, shocked 
the visitor. Miss Crawmon feared for 
its bitterness, feared that she might not 
have been wise in coming. For a mo- 
ment the gentle woman stood aghast, 
then, with fine, tremulous courage: 

“My dear, you weren't altogether to 
blame; you felt driven—outraged. You 
didn’t mean- 

“Ah, but I did,” protested the other, 


I DESERTED OLA—DESERTED MY LITTLE GIRL” 
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fiercely. Madeleine stared at her friend 
with morbid eyes. It was somehow a 
relief, after the pent-up, silent year, to 
make a clean breast of it to this tall, 
austere woman whose gentle eyes rayed 
such clear faith into hers. The sculp- 
tress looked passionate remorse at the 
little crumpled drawing in her 
hand, as passionately she bent 
her head and kissed it. The 
miserable face stormed on her 
visitor. “* You needn’t tell me,” 
she muttered. “She knows— 
that straight little thing with 
her believing eyes, she knows, 
or she’s some day got to know, 
that her own mother deserted 
her!” 

Miss Crawmon detected the 
exaggeration, the almost the- 
atrical quality of this emphasis. 
She set her lips a little gravely. 
“Madeleine,” shé asked, quick- 
ly. “are you facing this thing? 
Aren't you acting once more 
passionately, recklessly, dra- 
matically?” 

Quietly the ex-teacher held 
Madeleine’s mirror up to her, 
as faithfully she had held it up 
to Morris Porren. She waited 
a moment, then asked, quietly: 

“Do you remember how 
Glad greeted you? Do you re- 
member the utter trust and faith in 
her face as she showed you her drawing? 
Oh, child,” implored Miss Crawmon, 
suddenly, “can’t you be bigger than 
yourself? Can’t you forget and rise to— 
reality?” 

The grave gray eyes full of their 
patient knowledge of sorrow and hu- 
man failure looked into the irresolute, 
haunted eyes of the young artist. The 
dark-haired girl set her teeth, her hands 
clenched. ... 

“She called me ‘mother’! she re- 
peated, slowly. Her face contracted as 
the faithful, adoring inflection was re- 

“alled to her. “She called me ‘mother’!”’ 

Suddenly, with the choked utterance 
of helpless wretchedness, the woman 
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flung herself forward; she rose and put 
trembling hands on the teacher’s shoul- 
ders, almost shaking her in her abandon 


of grief. “Don’t you see?” she de- 
manded, thickly. ‘Morris never un- 
derstood. I was selfish and hateful— 
but Lwas— Inever— I always wanted 
to go back to Morris and explain—but 
he called me that name—he called me 
that name!” 

A convulsive shudder passed through 
her; her storming face was turned like 
a passionate child’s to the woman who 
stood there facing her trouble with her. 

“Ah,” the girl stammered, “I didn’t 
deserve it.” At the bare memory of her 
husband’s bitter injustice she stood 
shivering. It was as if her woman’s 
being was stricken, her essential sturdy 
cleanness blighted. 


One late March night Miss Crawmon 
stayed downstairs talking with Morris 
Porren. For a long time the man had 
remained completely withdrawn and 
sullen; a strange curiosity and longing 
was in his eyes, but there was around his 
mouth the outraged obstinacy, the co- 
lossal pride of a narrow and honorable 
man. Morris told himself that he had 
done his best and that best had failed; 
he had taken quietly the years of storm 
and rebellion from the odd girl he had 
married. Now peace had come to his 
home at last—peace, dignity, comfort. 
Should he jeopardize these things for 
himself and his little girl? 

Morris looked across the table at his 
quiet companion. “It’s queer for you 
to be urging this,” he told her, abruptly, 
almost fiercely —then he hesitated. 
“You'll laugh at me, but I don’t care; 
I'd say it just the same. I was going to 
say it that day by the brook, when you— 
I was going to ask you. I wanted to 
know if—” Morris Porren, however, 
left the thing unfinished. He got up 
and went over to the tobacco jar to fill 
his pipe. 

The gray-haired woman smiled. She 
was making some serge bloomers for 


Glad. She measured the place around 
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the knee for elastic, measured very care- 
fully that the man should not see the 
suspicious trembling of her lips. Miss 
Crawmon’s smile was the sort that the 
motion pictures have not yet been able 
successfully to depict; the kind of smile 
that five-thousand-a-week actresses fail 
to register; it was the wise, humorous, 
tender smile of the woman who has 
solved the personal equation of single 
life, who does not need to marry the 
man who confesses, “I was going to ask 
you,” and who does not need to be em- 
bittered by this unromantic practical 
statement by which he wishes to make 
sure of the peace and comfort with which 
she can surround him. The lumber dealer 
saw his housekeeper’s quizzical look and 
was helplessly abashed. But he also saw 
that she understood and protested. 

“Well, I'm not ashamed of it. It 
means all I am, all I ever can be, now. 
I should have gone to the devil but for 
you. As for Glad—well, what woman in 
Dullwood, what mother, could have done 
for her as you’ve done?” The man 
paused a moment, staring at her. 
“You're superior to me, to us all; 
you've given my little girl’ —sudden 
tears stood in his eyes as he choked on 
the last word—“ everything.” 

“Only ‘nourishment,’”’ returned the 
spinster, quickly. She twinkled brightly 
at him, “‘‘ Nourishment,’ the thing you 
didn’t know how, you and Madeleine, 
to give to each other.” 

There was a long silence, then Por- 
ren’s housekeeper said, slowly: “Your 
wife is as beautiful as ever. She seemed 
so proud, so pitifully glad to see Glad; 
the little thing was wonderful with her.” 

Whatever ached in the man’s breast, 
he did not speak it. If he had been a 
woman, he would have turned on the 
speaker with the sharp, “Yes, now that 
you've made Glad well and happy and 
pretty,” but the pent-up feelings of men 
take deeper, more irrevocable ways. 
Morris Porren knocked out his pipe on 
the chimney piece and put it carefully by. 

“I’m going out.” He announced it 
with cold evenness. 
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When he turned to go, Miss Crawmon, 
trembling, but with brave fire in her 
eyes, was at the door before him. 

“Morris,” she pleaded, “I’ve been a 
teacher all my life. I’m years older than 
you, and I—I stand far enough away 
from real life to—really see it, to under- 
stand. People who live vitally, like you 
and Madeleine, don’t understand—you 
get caught in the web of your own pas- 
sions, you can’t extricate yourselves— 
but people like me—committed to lone- 
liness and service—we—well, we can 
sometimes see. . . . I want to beg you 
—ask you to—go to your wife.” 

He put her to one side. ‘“ You’re 
not going to speak to me about that 
woman,” he returned, evenly. 

Miss Crawmon almost gasped, so dis- 
torted, so implacable his face became. 
“But Lam,” she said, steadily. “ Morris, 
have you any right to keep Glad from 
her own mother? Have you any right 
to deprive her of the nourishment of be- 
ing with the woman who bore her? 
Ah,” Miss Crawmon, passion- 
ately; she waved her hand about the 
exquisitely bright room. “Ah,” she 
said, “here I've given you my best, all 
I had of care and belief and cheer and 
peace, and you won't give Madeleine 
one day—one year—of trial and under- 
standing!” 

It was 


said 


the first time she had up- 
braided him, and it was the passion in 
her that impressed him. This gray- 
headed woman planted in front of him, 
fighting for the integrity of human rela- 
tionships, for the established nourish- 
ment and peace of the human home, 
mastered him. The man stood staring 
at her, trying to understand her urge, 
the eestasy of the thing she pleaded for; 
he saw her eyes, deep, austere, com- 
manding, fixed on him. “Be _ bigger 
than yourself,” she said, solemnly. And 
it was once more the essential maternal 
in her, the deprived, unrealized mother 
who fed his soul. 


This time Miss Crawmon was sure of 
what she had to do, and she placed her 
two hands on his shoulders, saying, 
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softly: “You poor, passionate things— 
You—you children!” She mocked the 
man with her gray, true eyes and her 
voice thrilled to an emotion he had 
never felt before in any woman, the emo- 
tion of one who sees the essential help- 
lessness of humanity. 

The tall, gentle woman took her hands 
from him. She stood there, quietly ob- 
serving him, like an abbess, calmly gaz- 
ing on his face, torn with its pride and 
obstinacy, its distrust and doubt. Porren 
saw her slow, steady, and unrelenting 
smile. He flung himself from her; he 
lunged out of the door and she saw him 
no more that night. 

The next week it rained and Miss 
Crawmon and Glad rearranged the attic, 
and the little house was busy with a 
painter and a woman who had come to 
clean. Porren took his meals away and 
there was little meeting between them, 
but when Sunday came it seemed spring 
in Dullwood, and there was a sense of 
melting snow and sprouting grass and an 
exquisite nascence of budding branches. 
Then Morris Porren at last came and 
stood before the woman who had be- 
friended him. In his hand he had a soft- 
colored flower bowl that Miss Crawmon 
had once pointed out to him in a shop 
window. It was she who had given him 
its sense of line, and its softness of color. 

He held it out shyly to her, like a sym- 
bol. “I wanted to give you this,” said 
the young lumber dealer, awkwardly. 
“It belongs to all the things you have 
taught Glad and me—nourishment.” 
The man looked at her with solemn 
effort; his voice came whisperingly, like 
the voice at a confessional: “I want you 
to know that I’m going to get Madeleine. 
I wrote to her, and she—she thinks she 
can come. We want to live together 
again if we can,”’ the man said—“ mostly 
because of you.” 

Morris Porren and the woman who 
had befriended him stood looking at 
each other. It was only a moment, and 
they knew that life would soon flow over 
it like water in a stream—but in the one 
moment that the stream was arrested 
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they caught a gleam of something deep 
and tender shining in the depths. They 
recognized the potential greatness that 
lives in those who seldom bring that 
greatness to the test. 


One day old Mrs. Nidderman, edging 
along by the Porren fence, spied Gladi- 
ola playing. She beckoned to her. 

“So mamma’s home, hey?”’ she cack- 
led. “Well, now ain’t that nice? And 
so—Miss Crawmon, she ain’t goin’ to 
live with you no more?” 
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She scanned the child’s implicit, loyal 
eyes, then desisted from further ques- 
tioning, but went down the path, slowly 
shaking her head. 

As Mrs. Nidderman stood talking to 
a neighbor farther down the road, she 
summed it up thus: “Look what 
she done—brought ’em together again. 
There ain’t nothin’ Morris Porren 
wouldn’t do for her, come plague or bat- 
tle, and it seems that Madeleine Porren 
—well, she herself has got interested 
into this here ‘nourishment.’” 


CUMULATIVE DEATH 


BY SUSAN M. 


BOOGHER 


HERE are those others 
That were I 


Who living die? 


Where is the child 


I used to be, 


Whose listening eyes 

Gazed, finger-lipped, 

Upon the world’s surprise? 
Where now the ardent boy 
Whose skyey youth 

Consumed itself in suns of truth? 


Where the man 


Who learned at last 
To walk the world 
With eyes downcast 


From stars? 


Where lie 


These shadowy others 


That were I? 


What mounds not made with hands 
Are hidden in the years 
Through which life 


Masquerades with bells and fife? . 


Life, the jester at the court of fate, 
Who sobs beneath his laughing breath 
“TI, Life, am cumulative death!” 
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[' is not superfluous to repeat, be- 
fore preparing an outline of the 
American character, that a_ lifetime 
would not be too much for such a task, 
covering so many regions, such various 
with three 
turies of tradition, and new Americans 
So what I 
wish to say is in the nature of impression 


races, temperaments cen- 


whose fathers were Poles. 


rather than conclusion, and I am pre- 
pared to be corrected by my own experi- 
But I do feel entitled to call the 
United States “God's own country.” 
It is true that (according to the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association) 30 per cent of 
Americans aged fifty-five depend on their 
children or charity; that, at the age of 


ence, 


sixty-five no less than 54 per cent are 
thus unfortunate; it is that the 
the enormous 
divorce rate, compare with the schedule 
Still, here is a 
favored land which, owing to its area 


true 
ravages of tuberculosis, 


of European miseries. 


and to its wealth, ean give a chance to 
every young man, and, if it chooses, even 
to every woman. All benefits 
have been poured out upon America and 
America is using them as a cheerful 
prodigal; America is conscious of her 


young 


good fortune, and that is why she can 
afford the manifestation of pride which 
is called democracy. Democracy is the 
most arrogant of all forms; it is the con- 
verse of snobbery, for the snob conceives 
only superiors and inferiors. The snob 
is a man who thinks he has no equals, 
while the the 
thinks he has only equals. 
mistaken in his view. 

And so a European thinks it pictur- 


man who 
He is often 


democrat is 


esque and delightful to go to a bathing 
hut on a lake, ask for his bathing things, 
and hear a youth call out to his boss, 
“Say, where’s this man’s bathing suit?” 
To have a colored chambermaid stop 
him on the stairs and bluntly ask, 
“Where’s yo’ wife?” It is amusing, af- 
ter the bent backs of the English ser- 
vant class, though I should add that 
these backs are bending less and less 
now. It is pleasing because, like most 
things American, the democratic notion 
is cut out in sharp lines and painted in 
bright colors. The American fantasia, 
if I may so call it, is searlet and gold. 
The scarlet of American excess creeps 
even into the pale blue of American 
sentimentality. Let not the reader con- 
clude that I claim for England freedom 
from sentimentality; we, suffer 
greatly from what I may call emotion 
gone moldy. But England feels a little 
ashamed of her sentimentality, while 
America tends to account it as righteous- 
ness. The sentimental attitude toward 
women, noblest and purest, I will say 
something of a little farther on. It 
sometimes takes a strange lyrical form, 
particularly in the newspapers. And the 
newspapers matter, for the newspaper 
exhibition of the national character is 
the national character seen under a mag- 
nifying glass. The newspaper character 
is the national character—more so. For 
instance, I read in a newspaper that a 
certain lady has extraordinary courage, a 
keen sense of intuition, and a sublime 
faith in God. A very sagacious diagno- 
sis inside a single interview. Bat senti- 
mentality, which so naturally envelops 


too, 




















the young bride, the good mother, the 
little child, takes in America some forms 


that interest me more. One of them is 
the sweet and simple life of millionaires. 
I am continually reading descriptions 
showing that the financial superman 
does not live on caviare off diamond- 
studded plates; that his subtle mind 
subsists upon the rudest fare and the 
highest thought; that he likes to set 
aside the nurture of his millions for a 
peaceful hour with Artemus Ward; that 
his true pleasure is serving in the local 
creche, teaching the creed that is called, 
“How to get on and yet be good.”’ I like 
to think of the millionaire talking freely 
in the street to some one who owns 
rather less, and with a green watering- 
can assisting into beauty a little bed of 
marigolds. 

I think that impulse, which is purely 
American, arises from a desire to hu- 
manize the apparently inhuman. Amer- 
ican business, shrewd as it is, seems to 
have a heart; it wants to do for indi- 
vidual men the fair and the generous 
thing. The whole trend of American 
civilization is toward stressing the hu- 
man factor; indeed, the word “human” 
(in the sense of “friendly”’) is used 
in no other part of the English-speak- 
ing countries. Also, a certain rev- 
erence attaches to power; reverence is 
always apparent in the American char, 
acter, curiously combined with irrever- 
ence. For instance, the magazine and 
novel continually present allusions to 
“the great surgeon” and “the great 
lawyer.” The cynical European sus- 
pects that the great surgeon is a scrubby 
reactionary who not read the 
medical journals; he views the great 
lawyer either as a foxy fee snatcher or as 
a toothless dodderer on the bench. But 
the American seems to invest these peo- 
ple with mental robes of ermine and 
scarlet. He is more easily impressed; 
his vision is more direct and less often 
leads him to doubt; where a European 
would doubt, an American often hates. 

You find this seriousness extending 
even to the most ignoble of occupations, 


does 
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In civilized countries the arts 
are, as a rule, merely the resounding 
kettles tied to the tails of the hounds 
that are hunting the great quarry of 
profit. But in an American newspaper 
you will headlines such as_ this, 
“Playwright Finds His Inspiration in 
Lonely Sand Dunes.” No European 
would be interested in the playwright’s 
inspiration, except as an object for jeers. 
The American takes the arts seriously, 
just as he takes seriously the funds 
for the restoration of churches. He is 
altogether more literal; he the 
words “right”? and “wrong,”’ as to the 
meaning of which many Europeans have 
become rather shaky. He takes his 
tradition more seriously. For instance, 
in Chicago I observed a headline in the 
newspaper, “Cotton Exchange Fifty 
Years Old To-day.” That has an irre- 
sistible charm. One need not, from the 
false vantage of the Oxford turf, smile at 
a record of fifty years; one envies, 
rather, the contentment so aroused. 
Then, once more, American complexity 
appears—I contrast this headline with 
the fact that in nearly every American 
city I have visited hotels and office 
buildings, erected round about 1900, are 
being pulled down to give place to build- 
ings that shall be up-to-date. America 
delights in tradition, and destroys it as 
she goes. She hates the thing she re- 
spects, burns the god that she worships. 
Once more, here is a sign of the im- 
mense vitality of the land; you discover 
it best in the headlines of the news- 


the arts. 


see 


uses 


papers. Here are a few which I col- 
lected: 

“Ruth Up—Oh, Babe! She’s a Ball 
Player.” 

“Yo-ho! Postman Hooks a Man 
Eater.” 


“Sisler is Out Front to Stick.” 

“Spooning Parlor at Union Church.” 

“Bathers Stone Pastor Who Flayed 
Scanty Costumes.” 

“Her Corking Face Lands Girl in 
Jail.” 


You may laugh. You may protest 


that this is not America, that it is a 
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libel on America; but the thing must be 
at least part of America if you sell a 
million a day of it. Moreover, it is not 
discreditable. You may not like the 
following theatrical poster: 


GIGANTIC 
GATHERING OF 
GLORIOUS 
GIRLS IN 
GORGEOUS 
GOWNS. 


You may not like it any more than 
you like being told, a few weeks before 
the football season, that “the old pig- 
skin is getting ready to peep over the 
horizon”; but all that, crude as it may 
sound, is vital, and in the end all vital 
things make for the vague and unstable 
condition which dare to call 
“good.” It may be difficult to reconcile 
it with culture, until it is understood 
that culture arises not only from de- 
cadence; that all poets are not ema- 
ciated; that many, from Whitman to 
William Morris, have grown lyrical on 
women and on wine. 

Lyricism takes all forms. In _ the 
United States, one of the strangest from 
the European point of view is the adula- 
tion of business. 


some 


As if America were 
reacting against the traditional adora- 
tion by England of the professions, she 
seems to set a peculiar value upon mak- 
ing, buying, and selling things. The 
Dignity of Business was written by an 
American, The Romance of Commerce 
was invented by another. To an extent 
this is a defense as well as an evangel, 
but it is certain that America has en- 
shrined within business a portion of her 
romantic impulses. She respects the 
business man; while ready to give his 
due to the professional man, and more 
than his due to the artist, she intimately 
feels that business is the finest, as well as 
the most valuable, function of man; 
she perceives in the business man the 
qualities of a hero; in her view, he is 
doing the best that can be done by man. 
An evidence of this is the prevalence in 
the magazines, not only of business short 
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stories (almost invariably concerned 
with smart selling), but of actual articles 
on business. In the Saturday Evening 
Post I found an article on the role of the 
purchasing agent; in a single issue of 
the American Magazine I found two 
business stories, and seven articles on 
business or interviews of big business 
men, total well over a third of the con- 
tributions. And these are not commer- 
cial journals, but popular magazines. It 
seems to me that in this America per- 
forms a service; she is dragging down 
the wooden old traditions of cultured 
leisure and setting up instead an ideal 
which some may dislike, but which is 
a new ideal for new times. 


, 


“COME RIGHT IN’ 


One of the first things that impressed 
me in America is expressed in a large 
board that stands on every road outside 
West Chester, in Pennsylvania. On one 
side of the board we read as follows: 


THIS IS 
WEST CHESTER 
COME RIGHT IN 

GLAD TO SEE YOU, 


And on the other side: 


GOOD-BY 
COME AGAIN 
COME OFTEN 

WEST CHESTER. 


This board enraged my American 
companion, who happened to be an 
American artist of the highest order. He 
mouthed a furious denunciation of this 
“fraudulent cordiality.” At last I told 
him that he knew nothing about it, being 
merely an American, and that I could 
assure him that this sort of thing did 
mean something. It might not mean 
exactly what it said, for few human ex- 
pressions do, but it did mean something. 
It represents a dominant streak in the 
American character. It means what I 
have everywhere experienced — that 
America is really hospitable, really so- 
ciable. Can anyone imagine an English 
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village telling you to “Come right in’? 
An English village is not communicative 
enough even to tell you to get out, which 
at bottom is its only emotion. In Amer- 
ica the stranger is not welcomed in a 
purely mercantile spirit. The American 
wants trade, but he also wants to know 
things, to secure new impressions, and, 
if you will let him, he wants to like you. 
This combines with the old pioneer spirit 
into true hospitality. It may be thought 
that I am stressing the pioneer spirit, 
which seems to elucidate the Middle 
West, but I do believe that America still 
carries the pioneer habit of giving hos- 
pitality to all. Iam not deceived by the 
reasons for this; the pioneer had not a 
warmer heart than anybody else; he 
gave hospitality because in pioneer days 
he had to give hospitality so as to enjoy 
it himself when in need. For many years 
in America you had to take hospitality 
or die on the prairie; that taught all men 
hospitality, and much of the tradition 
stays in the American spirit. That is 
why the stranger finds America so de- 
lightful. He is readily admitted into 
the American home, while he may spend 
a lifetime in France and be admitted 
only to a restaurant. 

I am perfectly sure that, on an aver- 
age, the American is warmer hearted 
than the European. I have had many 
instances of this, and one of the most 
noteworthy was in New England. I am 
fond of country walks, which the Amer- 
ican seems to dislike; his view of life is 
“automobiles to everywhere and violent 
exercise at the week end.” Therefore, 
the Americans who saw me trudging the 
roads were sorry for me, and only in two 
cases was I allowed to finish my walk 
undisturbed; in every other case total 
strangers in automobiles stopped and 
offered me a lift. I began by refusing, 
but in one case they looked offended, 
and, in the second, drove off hurriedly, 
obviously thinking me insane. Well, 
that means something; it means sym- 
pathy, while I am sure that any Amer- 
ican can walk from Spain to Russia 
without being offered a lift, unless he 
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asks for one, and then he might not 
get it. 

A fuller sense of the American affec- 
tionateness is found in the use of Chris- 
tiannames. It surprises the Englishman 
to find a clubroom greet a popular mem- 
ber with a shout of, “Hello, Jake!” At 
a party he gets lost among the “'Tom- 
mies” and the “Ogdens.” Also he is 
puzzled by hearing people described as 
“lovely,” or “beautiful.” When he is 
promised the acquaintance of “a won- 
derful boy,” it is rather a shock to meet 
an elderly banker. You may say this 
is superficial, that it means nothing, and 
that Tommy will skin Jake if he gets a 
chance; that may be, but there is in all 
things some reality, and I am sure that 
the American male friendships are very 
strong; strong, at least, so far as male 
friendships go. Even if this cordiality 
is superficial, it does hold something 
warm, which you do not find in Europe. 
There is no better friend than an Eng- 
lishman, if you can get him as a friend; 
but it is very difficult, and until you suc- 
ceed he will stay on his guard. On the 
other hand, an American will take im- 
mense trouble over you, waste his time 
over you, drive you about, get you intro- 
ductions, secure you privileges. Some- 
times this is ostentation, sometimes it is 
local pride; but human sentiments are 
always complex, and there runs through 
it an honest desire to oblige. 

You find this particularly in the Amer- 
ican of the middle-sized towns. New 
York is too large for anybody to be 
proud of; you cannot be town-conscious 
in a city of that size, as you can be, for 
instance, in Cincinnati. The American 
is almost invariably proud and fond of 
his home town. He is always anxious 
that you should visit it; he will 
accompany you and show you round; 
you will offend him if you refuse to go 
and see the statue of Colonel Judson, 


who was killed at Saratoga. I am afraid 


that I have offended many people al- 
ready by writing a book about America; 
nearly all those I have met felt that the 
book ought to be about their city, or. 
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at most, about their state; I have been 
told everywhere that “to stay only three 
days here” was akin to crime. 

I take here the opportunity to explain 
that I have looked upon local interests 
as components of the general interest. 
Topeka may be a great city, but it is a 
great city only because it is an American 
city. It is difficult to explain these 
things, because the American seems to 
take them in a rather personal way. He 
appeals to you personally, and takes 
your response in the same way. The 
personal appeal, which embarrasses 
many a European, is to me unfailingly 
attractive. I like the sign near railroad 
crossings, reading, “Stop, Look, Listen.” 
At St. Louis I was delighted to be told, 
on the trolley-car standards, “Don’t 
Jay Walk; Cross at Crossing.” I felt 
that I was picked out from among the 
other jay walkers. This increased my 
vanity, and everybody knows that the 
enhancement of one’s vanity is the main 
purpose of one’s life. Besides, there is 
again a certain warmth in this picking 
it is an extreme case to find this 
warmth even in hotels. At one of these, 
for instance, I was every day presented 
with a morning paper bearing a label, 
“This is your paper.” I know this only 
meant two or three cents, but the way 
it was done is attractive, familiar; I 
was being remembered, and one need 
not seek false emotion in what is mainly 
kindness. 

Kindness is almost universal in Amer- 
ica; in my first three months I col- 
lected only three deliberate rudenesses, 
though, doubtless, [deserved many more. 
I have found everywhere assistance and, 
what the stranger needs so much, infor- 
mation. Sometimes I have found a little 
too much, for the American does not 
always realize how lost is the stranger in 
this immense, complicated system, and 
so burdens him with detail. The Amer- 
ican is often quiet, but he never refuses 
conversation, and, on the whole, it is 
better that people should talk too much 
than too little; this contributes to gen- 
eral sociability and ease of intercourse. 


out; 
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Also, conversation helps a man to ex- 
hibit himself. Very few of us ever at- 
tempt to discover what the other man 
thinks; we talk so as to assert to him 
what we think; this helps us to discover 
what we really think. I suspect that 
the American, more than any other kind 
of man, his mind being filled with a vast 
number of physical impressions, needs 
conversation to sort out these impres- 
sions. Burdened by certain forms of 
national pride, local pride, and personal 
pride, by old puritanic views, and new 
efficiency views, by sentiment and by 
ruthlessness, he needs conversation as a 
sort of clearing house. He has to formu- 
late. 

In Europe we do not formulate 
much; that job was done for us long 
ago by our family, our class, our school, 
our university. Most Europeans know 
what they think, and few of them think 
much. The American collects so much 
more, and so indiscriminately, that he 
needs a process of elimination. He needs 
to tell you that he believes a thing so as 
to learn to doubt it. For instance, one 
often meets an elderly American who 
explains that a lazy young man cannot 
live in America, that he is looked down 
upon, and that the best he can do is to 
get out of the country. He then goes 
on to explain that Americans work six- 
teen hours a day and cast the proceeds 
of their labor into the laps of the noblest 
and purest women in the world. He 
means all that, as he says it. He really 
believes there is no jeunesse dorée in the 
New York clubs. He believes that no 
business man golfs on Saturday morn- 
ing. He believes that the women, of 
whom in Chicago alone, last year, thirty- 
seven thousand ‘were married and six 
thousand divorced, are the noblest and 
purest women in the world. He believes 
it—until he tells you so. Then, unless 
habit overwhelms him, he settles down 
into decent doubt. When he criticizes 


his own country, he is weighing it, un- 
less again patriotic exaltation has be- 
come a habit. Sometimes it has, though 
I have met very little spread-eagleism 


























in America. 
was politely concealed; 
the praises I have heard of English lib- 
eralism, English culture, and English 
tradition amount to courteous sympa- 
thy with the aged that once were great. 


Possibly spread-eagleism 
possibly, too, 


I do not know. The only real spread- 
eagle I met, who told me that in Amer- 
ica, schools, hospitals, and courts of law 
were beyond the dreams of Europe, was 
a galvanized American. These con- 
verts, you know! Still, I did meet a 
lyrical spread-eagle once. He was, he 


told me, an Elk. 


THE ELK 

I did not quite know what was an 
Elk, or a Knight of Columbus. I gath- 
ered they were friendly societies, but not 
quite in the English sense. So, having 
heard of this particular specimen, I 
stalked my Elk. He was a middle-aged 
man in a decent way of business, whose 
function in my life was to get me in seven 
minutes to an Elevated station which 
required a walk of nine. As we ran, I 
interrupted his conversation, which was 
on Kansas City, lead pencils, women, 
and divinity, and said to him, “What 
is an Elk?” A change came over him. 
A dignity arose. He said, “Sir, the Elks 
are a body of men banded together to 
assert the principles of humanity and 
justice that have made this country 
great.”” [ said, “ Yes; but how do they 
do it?” He said: “Sir, the answer is 
simple enough. The Elks uphold in this 
great country the traditions of benevo- 
lence, brotherhood, and mutual help 
which have given rise to the American 
spirit.” I said, “Yes; but how do they 
do it?” With an inflection of impa- 
tience and pain, the Elk replied, “Sir, 
the Star-spangled Banner that waves 
over these lands, and the name of the 
Bird of Freedom, should indicate to you 
that the pursuit of good morals, the 
maintenance of the principles of purity, 
of public spirit, social service, are within 
the compass of the Elks, and account for 
the position and progress of this great 
free democracy.” I said, “Yes; but 
VoLt, CXLIIL—No. 849.—39 
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how do they do it?” “This is your 
station,”’ said the Elk, and hurled me on 
to a sooty stairway. I shall have to find 
another Elk, but this one is precious to 
me in a way. He does represent some- 
thing that is fundamental in all races— 
namely, lyricism. He represents the in- 
toxication of success, the materializa- 
tion of the effects of material comfort. 
One thinks oneself great because one 
is big, and, instead of explaining, one 
proclaims. 

Nearly all Americans will, to a certain 
extent, proclaim, if you talk to them 
about America. I have met a few Amer- 
icans who criticized America, but they 
nearly all belonged to the intellectual 
class, which does nothing but  intel- 
lectualize. Those people take a queer 
pleasure in running down America. 
They vaunt the culture of France and 
the courtesy of Spain; they read no 
American books, but criticize them all 
the same. They are few, while the mass 
of Americans, who openly boost their 
country, is large. Many of them will 
criticize America in a temperate spirit, 
and, more and more, I suspect, the edu- 
cated American is reacting against cer- 
tain features of American civilization, 
such as haste and noise. One thing in 
him is noteworthy—he is always willing 
to discuss America. He will state her, 
explain her, defend her, and the subject 
never wearies him. That is a profound 
difference with the Englishman, who, 
confronted with a foreigner, is more 
likely to talk to him about the foreign 
land—that is, if he must. The English- 
man would rather stick to safe topics, 
such as games, or London communica- 
tions, but if he is dragged into national 
discussions he will avoid England. It 
is not that he lacks national pride, but 
that pride has become to him a habit of 
mind. He is really more arrogant than 
the American, for the American takes 
the trouble to speak for his country, and 
proclaims as an argument, “I am an 
American citizen.” The Englishman is 
much worse. He does not trouble to 
proclaim, “I am a British subject.” He 
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expects you to know that, and at bottom 
does not care whether you know it or 
not, or what you say about it. The 
Englishman’s  self-complacency is im- 
mense: First, there is the Church of 
England God; then there is the Eng- 
lishman; then there is the Englishman’s 
bulldog; then there is nothing. So, 
realizing this, I am not with those who 
are offended by the occasionally loud 
American patriotism; I know only too 
well that its occasional loudness means 
that America doubts herself. 

England proclaims her nationality less 
than any other country in the world, and 
she values it more unconsciously than 
any other country because in England 
everything is so old established that new 
things do not matter. That is why our 
naturalization is so easy, while nowadays 
in America it takes upon itself the airs of 
ceremony. Some time ago, in St. Louis, 
at Judge Gook’s court, twenty-one 
aliens out of thirty-four were refused 
American citizenship; one, because he 
had deserted his family; another, be- 
cause he had deserted his ship; a third, 
because he had been in a race riot; an- 
other, because he had kept a saloon open 
or Sunday, etc. No foreigner may com- 
ment on this, for a country has the 
exclusive right to decide whom it will 
admit as a citizen. It interests me, how- 
ever, as an evidence of the price which 
Americans set upon American citizen- 
ship. Citizenship here has lyrical value, 
whereas, in Europe, it has only practical 
value. 

The naturalization method of Amer- 
ica suggests that a sort of honor is being 
conferred upon a man when he is ad- 
mitted to citizenship. No doubt many 
jingo Europeans would understand this 
emotion, which is foreign to me, but it 
may be that here we find a faint indica- 
tion of the craving for distinction which 
is so strong in the United States. It is 
commonplace to describe the American 
ambassador at a continental reception, 
distinguishing himself from among the 
uniforms and the decorations by the 
Spartan democracy of his evening suit. 
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America has made a virtue of this eve- 
ning suit, but I do not think she likes it. 
Seventeen seventy-six was the hot fit 
of democracy and long before 1920 
the cold fit came. For many years 
Americans have shown how much they 
missed the satisfactions called “honors ” 
which are given in all other countries, 
It is natural that men should desire 
honors; it may be stupid, but it is 
natural; the English are frantic with de- 
sire to place behind their names alpha- 
bets made up of M.P., D.S.O., J.P., 
F.R.G.S.; it is a satisfaction to the 
great-grandnephew of the fourth son of 
an Italian count to call himself a count; 
honors are a marvelous means to orderly 
government. In America the need has 
shown itself through the many marriages 
of American girls to members of various 
aristocratic European families. It is 
something to get wealth, but it is not 
quite enough; the natural vanity of 
man does not thrive on wealth alone. 
That is why the Americans have in- 
vented a number of social ranks. 
Business titles are given in America 
more readily than in England. Men 
are distinguished by being called “ presi- 
dent” of 2 corporation. I know one 
president whose staff consists of two 
typists. Many firms have four “ vice- 
presidents.” Or there is a “press rep- 
resentative,” or a “purchasing agent.” 
In the magazines you seldom find merely 
an editor; the others need their share of 
honor; so they are “associate” (not 
“ assistant”) editors. A dentist is called 
“doctor.”” The hotel valet is a “ tailor.” 
Magistrates of police courts are “judges,” 
instead of merely Mr. I wandered 
into a university, knowing nobody, and 


casually asked for the dean. I was 
asked, ““Which dean?” In that building 


there were enough deans to stock all the 
English cathedrals. The master of a 
secret society is ‘‘ royal supreme knight 


commander.” Perhaps I reached the ex- 
treme at a theater in Boston, where I 
wanted something, [forget what, and was 
told that I must apply to the chief of the 
ushers. Hewasa mild little man, who had 
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something to do with people getting into 
their seats, rather a come-down from 
the pomp and circumstance of his title. 
Growing interested, [ examined my pro- 
gram, with the following result: It is 
not a large theater, but it has a press 
representative, a treasurer (box-office 
clerk), an assistant treasurer (box- 
office junior clerk), an advertising 
agent, our old friend the chief of the 
ushers, a stage manager, a head elec- 
trician, a master of properties (in Eng- 
land called “props”’), a leader of the 
orchestra (pity this—why not presi- 
dent?), and a matron (occupation un- 
known). 

What does this mean in American psy- 
chology? It means that here, as else- 
where, mankind comes to believe in itself 
only by asserting itself, by decorating 
itself with high-sounding names. This is 
the efflorescence of the human ego, the 
manifestation of the adorable childish- 
ness of man, which holds its sway under 
the pinions of the Bird of Freedom, just 
as much as before the indifferent eyes 
of the Lion and the Unicorn. It is an 
evidence of the innocence, the splendid 
capacity for taking clear-cut views, 
which may give young America the lead- 
ership, if not the hegemony, of the 
world. 


ENTER THE SOUL 

I had not heard much about the soul 
until I came to America. In England 
the soul is an understood thing, to be 
taken out on Sunday for exercise; even 
then it has to behave, to be less evident 
than one’s shadow. To expose one’s soul 
is in England looked upon as a minor 
indecency. Even our magazine writers 
tend to let it alone, and cause heroes to 
love heroines from the bottom of their 
hearts; in the American magazine pas- 
sion often goes a little deeper. Of course, 
in America the soul takes peculiar forms; 
it does not come out as an ordinary 
Christian soul, but rather as a modern 
soul, an up-to-date soul. I do not want 
to seem irreverent, or to poke poor fun, 
but when in New England one discovers 
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a small town called Mystic, one feels that 
the soul is going too far. 

For the soul, in its new form of mysti- 
cism, and its occasional form of spooks, 
is a rather comic character. Instead of 
being merely a life essence, it becomes 
militant, it proselytizes, burgeons into 
new religions, into forms of higher 
thought, into silence guilds, “national” 
faiths, etc. Extraordinary attempts are 
made to reconcile with a semirevealed 
religion the discoveries of what is called 
science. This is profoundly offensive to 
“science,” which hates to be called by 
that vague name, and would prefer to 
see religion reconciled with biology. 
Consider spiritualism, for instance, and 
its extraordinary success, so great that at 
a certain moment American industry 
was unable to meet the demand 
ouija boards. I know nothing about 
spiritualism, but it is repulsive to my 
intellect that it should be possible for a 
jovial party of hardware merchants’ 
wives in Jacksonville to call up for a con- 
versation the spirit of Napoleon. It is 
repulsive to one’s intellect because it is 
incongruous, and, if it were true, it 
would make the after-life even more 
intolerable than the actual life fortified 
by the telephone. The whole thing is 
pervaded with fakes which have been 
exposed again and again; the rest may 
be true, but what is interesting is not 
the acceptance of spiritualism by so 
many people; it is the attempt to ex- 
plain it. Still more remarkable is the 
attempt to deduce for moral guidance 
some lessons from the communications 
out of the unseen. 


fe r 


Reconciliation with 
scientific fact is generally exasperating 
to the person who has had any contact 
with scientific training: I have been 
quietly told that spiritualistic force is 
akin to electricity, and when I have 
asked, “ What is electricity?” I have re- 
ceived no answer I could understand. 
There is a certain type of mystic that 
whirls itself into intoxication by piling 
up words such as moron, endoplasm, 
phagocyte, dissociation, subliminal, ete. 


Itsoundsscientific. Infactitis gibberish. 
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Likewise, love. Most Europeans look 
upon love as a comparatively simple and 
temporary reaction, which leaves behind 
it a certain sediment called affection. 
According to temperament, they look 
upon love as a regrettable physical ex- 
cess, or as a natural desire for intimacy 
with a person of the other sex; or as a 
joke; or an act of business; but they 
very seldom look upon it as a sacrament. 
In America, I am not so sure of the men. 
The men do not talk much about love, 
and I have a suspicion that they do not 
place it on quite as lofty a plane as their 
women would desire. It is not in the 
nature of men to grow rhapsodic over 
anything; all great rhapsodies, it is true, 
have come from men, but always from 
unusual men; the ordinary man has a 
way of placing love and its consequences 
among the material facts of life; in 
Europe the women hold only slightly 
more refined views. But in America 
certain peculiarities appear in the con- 
ception of love which the American 
woman proclaims. (What actual con- 
ception she holds, as against the one she 
proclaims, may be a matter for further 
discussion.) The things that people pro- 
claim are quite as important as the 
things they believe, because what people 
say to you is not always what they 
think, but what they would like to think, 
or what they would like you to think 
they think. The American woman’s 
proclamation of the nature of love may 
be the proclamation of what she thinks 
love ought to be. Now from America 
came the phrase, “ Divinity of Sex.” It 
is a phrase that I cannot understand; I 
can discover in sex beauty, lyricism, ex- 
altation, all that is delightful, much that 
leads to generosity 
that, except “spirituality,” or “divin- 
ity.” I suspect that the words, “ Divin- 
ity of Sex,” merely express the fact that 
the American woman sets upon herself 
a price higher than does the European. 
When giving herself in marriage to a 
man she appears to lay down that she 
is doing something significant, which 
honors him by preferment and her by 


I can discover all 
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self-sacrifice. Also, she conveys that she 
is the cradle of the race, forgetting that 
nature is so arranged as to demand that 
a masculine hand shall rock this cradle. 
It seems to be set up that “love” is 
wonderful; that “the child” is wonder- 
ful; that “the race” is wonderful; in 
other words, exaltation. Whether this 
is wholly sincere or wholly insincere does 
not matter very much; the American 
man hardly ever echoes the point of 
view, but he never controverts it; he 
maintains silence and seems to accept 
the feminine theory. I wonder... . 
Perhaps he does not care. 

But, leaving aside for the moment 
this sex conception, it is interesting to 
observe certain bizarre intellectual forms 
that have arisen in America. They are 
more self-conscious than ours. In Eu- 
rope, the William Blakes and the Mae- 
terlincks arise more spontaneously than 
they do in America, because the sur- 
rounding atmosphere is hostile or wholly 
callous. A European mystic has little 
honor in his own country; his country- 
men are never quite sure whether he is 
a genius or a lunatic. In America, he 
finds swift acceptance; his mysticism 
takes upon itself the appearance of real- 
ity, because many Americans are seeking 
mystical expression. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following extract from an 
extraordinary document, now in my pos- 
session, and published at Los Angeles: 


The Psychological Solution of Wars. 

An interpretation of the American religion 
of the new civilization, the foremost repre- 
sentative of which is Dr. Julia Seton. 

Cosmic dynamics. 

Dynamic metaphysics. 

To win the war the cosmic way, 

Set minds to win the war that way.... 

That is not an isolated document, 
nor do I suppose that it originates 
from a lunatic asylum. It is merely the 
most remarkable among a number of 
instances I have taken from books, 
stories, and pamphlets. It is an intoxi- 


sation of words, of which you can find 
instances even in best sellers, such as 
Diane of the Green Van. I have a manu- 























script before me supposed to be a short 
story, by a perfectly sane American 
college girl. On the first page I find the 
word “cosmic,” twice; the word “dy- 
namic,” three times; the word “co- 
ordinate,” once; the word “universal,” 
once; the word “harmony,” three times. 
This produces a certain type of literature 
with a limited number of words. Thus: 
“universal harmony,” “cosmic univer- 
sality,”’ “dynamic co-ordination,” “co- 
ordinated harmony,” “universal dy- 
namic harmony,” ete. In other words, 
jargon. Now, what does that mean? I 
have the greatest respect for the Amer- 
ican powers of organization, for much of 
American literature; I realize quite well 
that William James, Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser, Mr. Edison, Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane, many thousands of people, exhibit 
variously high forms of intellect. One 
might make a similar list of English 
names, but the difference is that in Eu- 
rope we have only two classes—the intel- 
lectual class, and the class which does 
not aspire to intellect—while America 
has both, and also a third class—the class 
which aspires to intellectual production 
or understanding. That class produces 
those extraordinary literary medleys; it 
finds divinity in the sex emotion, and 
not in the hunger emotion, though these 
are of the same kind; it aspires to con- 
tact with an impalpable world, or to 
some removed and exquisite way of life. 
Mixed up in this vertigo of words are all 
sorts of intelligent ideas, ideas on de- 
mocracy, on birth control, on poetry, 
house decoration, etc. The intellectual 
river rushes into every back water, caus- 


ing frightful confusion. Well, that 
means something in American psy- 
chology. 


To me, this impulse toward “cos- 
mic orders,” and so forth, indicates a 
reaction in the American mind against 
the mechanical civilization of which I 
must say something in another chapter. 
The reaction is highly self-conscious. 
For instance, a little while ago a woman 
said to me that a visit to Rome might be 
expensive, but that “it went to cultural 
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background.” That 1s_ self-conscious; 
the American seems, more than other 
men, inclined to face his intellectual 
processes. His moral processes he does 
not face with any such courage, but 
his intellectual processes interest him; 
whereas the European is extraordinarily 
afraid of self-knowledge because this 
might lead him into ideas. A number of 
Americans, of late years, have come to 
revolt against the old ideas of “do no 
wrong, but be God-fearing”’; and “ get 
on or get out.”” The first has failed 
them because it was a purely moral 
idea which did not content the growing 
intellectual ferment produced by scores 
of thousands of college graduates, male 
and female, who had taken in their 
culture very quickly in enormous and 
rather indiscriminate doses; the second 
idea of “ get on or get out” also failed to 
satisfy them, because their contact with 
culture, without teaching them that 
culture was enough, had taught them 
that mechanical civilization was not 
enough. Hence this rush into any intel- 
lectual road, and, therefore, into any 
intellectual blind alley. Al! intellectual 
movements are rebellious movements, 
but some of them, such as the English 
and the French intellectual movements, 
are so old established that they have 
become traditional rebels against power 
and materialism; in America, where the 
intellectual tradition is young, they are 
still in natural reaction against surround- 
ing materialism. Therefore they are 
good things. 

Many European intellectuals sneer at 
the “cosmic harmony,” but the fact re- 
mains that the pargonauts are trying to 
do something. Some of them are trying 
to produce works of art, by using the 
language of the laboratory; others are 
seeking a precision in life, an aspiration 
which they can no longer obtain from 
the Christian simplicity; yet others are 
trying to project the aloof doctrines of 
philosophy and metaphysics into a prac- 
tical realm which shall have application 
to their lives. If the result is so often 
hasty, hectic, incoherent, it is largely 
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hecause the surrounding atmosphere is 
so favorable, because the Americans are, 
more than any other human beings, in- 
terested in ideas. In Europe, a man with 
an idea is, on the whole, a nuisance; if 
his idea is practical, he may be sent to 
jail; if unpractical, he will be put into 
the comic papers. But in America, in 
either case, he will be listened to. He 
will find his public and his party. That 
is good for him because it enables him 
to express himself; but it is bad for him 
because he finds, ready made, an appre- 
ciation which in Europe he would have 
to tear from reluctant and sluggish 
minds; in the intellectual sense, Amer- 
ica is perhaps the only place of which it 
can be said that a prophet sometimes has 
honor in his own country. 


“RUSH” 

The easy acceptance of the fantastic 
literature | have quoted may arise from 
the general American tendency to ex- 
The whole of the American civili- 
zation seems to me willfully, and often 
splendidly, excessive. The people seem 
to find a pleasure in the height of their 
buildings, in the size of their restaurants. 


Cess, 


The freak dinner, for instance, where a 
musical prodigy was concealed in a bush 
of roses and revealed only when coffee 
was served, where every guest was pre- 
sented with a gift worth one thousand 
dollars, is not only an indication of reck- 
less wealth, but also of a deliberate desire 
to do things largely, magnificently, ex- 
a ssively. 

One discovers this in the lavish mag- 
nificence of American hospitality. It is 
delightful, but to a pallid European it 
sometimes proves exhausting. One rides 
to too many places in too many automo- 
hiles; one meets too many interesting 
people; visits to the opera, to the theater, 
to the country club, to the famous view 
over the valley—all this, so kindly, so 
generous, is part of the American ten- 
dency to do too much, too fast. They 
do not think that they themselves suffer 
from it, but IT suspect that much of the 
sensitiveness of American public opinion 
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to newspaper stunts is due to an over- 
stimulated condition of the nerves. Ex- 
cess brings its penalty in the shape of 
reaction. The noise of America, the 
swift movement, the passion for auto- 
mobiles, a passion so violent that people 
mortgage their house to buy one—all 
this is excess. 

I have been in American towns of less 
than twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
found them closely modeled upon the 
big towns. The big towns provide excess 
for the millions; the little towns, excess 
for the thousands. It is merely a matter 
of proportion. Sometimes one does not 
know how to behave. The Englishman 
is not accustomed to the spaciousness of 
American hospitality. American hospi- 
tality will explain the difference between 
watermelon, honey dew, and casaba, 
while English hospitality consists in let- 
ting the lunch lie about for you to eat if 
you like. We are not accustomed to 
being shown a house in detail—the 
labor-saving appliances at work, told the 
story of the pieces of furniture, of the 
pictures. The Americans are never 
weary of this, because their vitality is 
enormous. It is not only nerves which 
permit them to do so many things in a 
single day; it is not only their magnifi- 
cent climate, which is bright and bracing 
like champagne; it is the rude strength 
of a race not yet sophisticated; it is the 
hunger for impressions of a race just 
entering into possession of its powers. 
Hunger and innocence, this defines a 
vast tract of the American mind. 

An idea of this tendency to excess can 
be found in the advertisements of the 
newspapers. Advertisements are never 
very discreet, but they always adjust 
themselves to the taste of the public. 
The specialist soon finds out if the adver- 
tisement is a if it fails it is 
changed. Consider the two following 
extracts from advertisements. One 
recommends a short story called Two 
and the Silver Creese, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


success; 


Gosh! if you want tensity, read Two and 
the Silver Creese, a Moro love story by Don- 
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ald Francis McGrew. When a Moro loves 
he does it in a 212°-Fahr. fashion, as you'll 
discover when you read this little asbestos 
romance. Don’t read this near the stove. 

Here is the second: 

Scrub up your smoke decks and cut for a new 
pipe deal!—Say, you'll have a streak of 
smoke-luck that “Il put pep in your smoke- 
motor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy 
pipe or the papers and nail some 
for packing! Just between ourselves, you 
never will wise-up to high-spot-smoke-joy 
until you can call a pipe or a home-rolled 
cigarette by its first name, THEN, to hit the 
peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco ... Well, sir, you'll 
be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a 
photograph of yourself breezing up the pike 
with your smokethrottle wide open! TALK 
ABOUT SMOKE-SPORT! 


The reader will say, as perhaps he has 
said before: “This is very unfair; you 
pick out of our newspapers the most 
blatant headlines of the most ferocious 
advertisements, and then you say that 
indicates the American mentality. Allow 
me to tell you, sir, that in this country 
there are millions of sober, educated peo- 
ple who, equally with you, feel that—”’ 
etc. Which is quite true; a country 
which was wholly occupied in scrubbing 
up its smoke decks would not be a suc- 
cess, but it is equally true that this sort 
of appeal must correspond with a de- 
mand of the American mentality—viz., 
the demand for lyricism, which takes the 
form of rhetoric and vituperation. 

An unfortunate result of this violent 
stimulation is the national restlessness. 
I am no enemy of stimulation; indeed, 
I believe that it is better to be too much 
stimulated than not stimulated at all, 
but one can overdo it. I have several 
times referred to the automobile, and 
you may think that I am an old-fash- 
ioned partisan of the stagecoach, which 
is not the case. It is good to see that 
the American city has emancipated itself 
from the horse, but I do believe that the 
automobile is having an evil effect upon 
the country. It has made the center of 
some towns almost uninhabitable. Be- 
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fore a window on North Michigan 
Boulevard, in Chicago, three thousand 
automobiles pass every hour. The 
night is filled with mechanical sounds; 
the throttles are open; the automobiles 
are parked outside hotels, and the en- 
gines allowed to run; it is like sleeping in 
a garage. The streets are clotted; in 
Fifth Avenue, for instance, between four 
and half past five, any fat old lady will 
walk six blocks while a vehicle passes 
two. The automobile, at certain hours, 
is making the traffic of Manhattan un- 
manageable. It will drive the city of 
New York into the immensely costly 
expedient of cutting underground motor 
roads in the rock, or to the more revo- 
lutionary method of building elevated 
roads over the old elevated railways and 
over certain cross-streets. All that be- 
cause scores of thousands of people want 
to get about. Watch the line of auto- 
mobiles in the afternoon, near, let us say, 
the New York Public Library; not one 
in ten is a commercial vehicle. You will 
say that this is luxurious New York, but 
I have seen the same thing in little towns 
of New England, in St. Louis, in Kansas 
City. Traffic is mostly composed of peo- 
ple who are getting about for excessive 
pleasure or hardly necessary business. 
This leads one to the conclusion that 
America is getting about to too many 
places, trying to handle in one day too 
many jobs, and in one night too many 
pleasures. 

A motor-car run after breakfast, a 
heavy morning’s work, a business lunch 
party, anexcited afternoon’s work, dinner 
at arestaurant, a theater, a supper party, 
a dance, or a run through the moonlight 
in the inevitable automobile! I do not 
pretend that this is the everyday life of 
every New-Yorker, but it is the life to 
which most of the modern New-Yorkers, 
rich and poor, seem to aspire. And it 
seems to be speed for the sake of speed. 
I have before me an envelope of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company; it 
bears two mottoes, “Special Rush Ser- 
vice,” and, “It Will Hurry Your Answer 
to Give It to the Boy Who Delivers 
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This Telegram.”’ You will say telegrams 
generally are in a hurry, but what inter- 
ests me is the emphasis laid upon haste. 
This leads to overstrain, and may per- 
haps lead to hardness. When one has 
no time one is not gentle, and if the 
American (honor be to him) did not 
cultivate gentleness, his would indeed be 
a ruthless country. 

Anyone who thinks that I exaggerate 
will find confirmation of these remarks 
in the reactions which appear in Amer- 
ica herself against certain sides of her 
life. For instance, the other day, in the 
Metropolitan Magazine, I read a story 
where the hero gave a melancholic ac- 
count of a horrible week end, where he 
was taken by his hostess for meals and 
parties to all the surrounding 
He was protesting. 


houses. 
Likewise, in the 
Saturday Evening Post I found a story 
called “The Silken Bully,” which 
charges the American woman with bru- 
tal selfishness, lawlessness, and exploita- 
tion of her husband. I do not indorse 
these two stories, but would observe that 
these magazines are very popular, have 
a large circulation, and do not want to 
antagonize it. Therefore I am entitled 
to conclude that there exists a protest 
in America against dominating women, 
and also against restlessness and haste. 
Of women we must say something a lit- 
tle farther on; as regards restlessness, I 
would only add that I have met many 
Americans who deplore the excessive 
activity which pervades their country. 
They say that in America there is no 
time to live. I do not go so far, but, 
then, [ am a European, and am _ so 
impressed by our sluggishness that I am 
glad to see America overdoing it a little. 
That may be better than not doing it 
at all. 


NEPHEW SAM 

There are also against the national 
restlessness personal reactions of another 
kind; one of the most interesting is the 
new type of cultured American. The 
older type of cultured American was in a 
way more American than the new. He 
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was still connected with Emerson and 
Longfellow; he had strong moral senti- 
ments; he was rather ceremonious, and, 
on the whole, rather academic. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw makes an amusing carica- 
ture of certain sides of this type in Man 
and Superman; an admirable portrait 
can be found in The American, by Henry 
James. The remarkable fact about that 
type was that one could never imagine 
him as a young man. He was always a 
well-preserved man of forty-five. Well, 
there has been a reaction, a moderniza- 
tion. One of the reasons is that during 
the last fifty years so many people grew 
rich that they were able to send their 
sons to college; that in the last twenty 
years business threw aside the idea ex- 
pounded by Mr. Lorimer’s hero in The 
Letters of a Self-made Merchant to His 
Son, that a young man was ruined for 
business by a college education. 

I have met many Yale men in business, 
and a fair number from Harvard. The 
most remarkable of all was employed in 
a large corporation. He 
but had a good position. As we came 
in he stood up, perfectly dressed in a 
suit of gray tweed, wearing spats over 
admirable boots. As I observed his 
quiet blue tie and well-laundered collar, 
his close-cut, but not too close-cut hair, 
as he welcomed us in a rather high and 
unmodulated voice, I thought, “I have 
never seen anything quite like this.”” We 
talked. At twenty-eight he had _ still 
the undergraduate touch; he did not 
take himself seriously, as did the old 
type. He did not talk about the size 
and power of his corporation, as the old 
type did, out of vanity or nervousness. 
He was an ordinary “nice fellow,” just 
any negligent sophomore. But, a little 
later, we talked business, and the man 
changed; he grew grave; his mouth 
hardened; I saw something in his eyes 
which told me that he was polished only 
as a sword is polished, that he had 
what an Oxford man seldom has, an 
American cutting edge. Here America 


was young, 


‘ 


is producing a high type of humanity, 
and she will produce it more and more 
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as wealth learns to value good breeding. 
It will combine the graces of the Old 
World with the force of the New World. 
I have had only a glimpse of the super- 
man, but I feel that he will give a great 
account of himself in the times to come. 

And this is not an isolated instance. 
A day or two at Harvard, conversation 
with twenty or thirty young men, re- 
veals something more important than 
knowledge; it exhibits charming, natural 
manners, modesty, firmness. I wish 
every English visitor could spend twelve 
hours at Harvard or Yale; it would en- 
able him to avoid the absurd generaliza- 
tions he often makes. As an American 
put it to me, “England compares her 
best with 
absolutely 


America’s worst,” which ts 
true. Not only does the 
Englishman set up as a standard his own 
county families, conveniently forgetting 
England’s profiteers, England's lower 
middle class, the mincing gentility of the 
antimacassar, the bawling taprooms of 
our country hotels, but he compares the 
English gentleman class with any brag- 
gart salesman who talks to him in the 
club car. 

It is lamentable because it is so stupid, 
lamentable because a few dinner parties 
or week ends in American homes would 
show the Englishman that America has 
a gentleman class akin to his own, in 
Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut, Virginia, 


even New York, which did not come 
over (steerage) last week, which does not 


struggle for money, does not ask personal 
questions, does not boast; a class which 
discusses without puritanism any sub- 
ject you like, accepts your eccentricities, 
cherishes its traditions without obtrud- 
ing them, indeed a class which differen- 
tiates itself from the English county 
families, to which it is generally related, 
by a keenness, an openness to new ideas 
which should sting the self-complacency 
and stir the dust where lie the English 
families amid the debris of Victorianism. 


\ MORAL NATION 
All the same, certain things startle 
one in America; one of them is the occa- 
Vor. CXLIIL—No. 849.—40 


sional outbreak of puritanism. For in 
stance, When my agent was booking my 
lecture tour, he issued a prospectus pro 
vided with my photograph. A woman's 
club which had applied for a lecture date 
refused to engage me because my photo- 
graph exhibited me in a dressing-gown 
which exposed my neck. This is quite 
true; they put it in writing. I suspect 
that this exhibits one of those deep- 
buried, puritanic American strains; when 
I think of that I smile at the remark so 
often made that * America has no tradi- 
tions.” America has a profound ethical 
tradition. She has created in her own 
mind an aristocracy of God-fearing men 
and women. She still tends to estimate 
people according to their morals. 

So does England; but England tries 
to shut her eves to what may be incon- 
venient, because that makes trouble, 
while America feels it her duty to in- 
quire; in the American 
preoccupied with 
questions than is the European. 


other words, 


seems more moral 


I do 
not represent the European as a gay and 
vicious man; I know him too well. 
England has her Vigilance Society, and 
France her League for Repressing the 
Vices of the Streets, just as America has 
her Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Mr. Comstock completed a trinity with 
Sir Perey Bunting and Mr. Beranger, 
but in America virtue is not so com- 
pletely given over to specialists. Virtue 
is everybody's business. [| have dis- 
covered, notably, that in a club of men, 
where a member drinks, gambles, and 
runs after women, that 
called as he would 
be in England, or well liked, as he would 
be in France; in America he is deplored; 
you will generally find that in America 
it is virtue, not vice, earns a man popu- 
larity. 


repression ; 


member is not 
“no end of a dog,” 


This is not entirely a matter of 
I do not know about this 
question as much as I should like, but 
if things are what they seem, America is 
a virtuous country. Though things never 
are what they seem. 

The outside shows the American 
rather more like the Englishman of 1860, 
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tha dash of Nietzsche, than like the | slavery, and even “instrt 


etl 


Englishman of to-dats at is domestic, honevimnoon ec Ail this stirs 1 


and seems to care deeply for lis home, dle of the drink question, 


huis tte and children; he talks about tisements of proot teste 


amon 


rs 


them, instead of keeping them in the | whichare offered—you will ne 


background, and he very seldom hints to people who want to rake 


it irregular adventures. water. 

Domesticity is part of the American That sort of thing, whi 
nsularitv; itis due to the fact that most every city, suggests the 
of the country les so far from the sea from moral restrictions. 
that external influences do not operate. pers report a great many 


And vet I find it difficult to believe that this slough which [ stir up re 


the American is as moral as he seems. here, still more than 
Ile could not keep it up. The 1910 cen- voes slinkinge and ashame 
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sus showed 6 percent of illiterates: Sena- the same. I find chaos and ¢ 
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below the poverty line: the disease frocks and to stop cheel to-cheek d 
records, as quoted by Doctor Biggs, are ing; the Federation of Ne) vi 
terrifving America is not worse off than >Women’s Clubs demands th: 
Kurope; indeed, she is better off, but in legal restrictions on birth control 
conditions like these it is impossible for I doubt the thorough: S \1 
national morality to be as high as is puritanism. [have come across a1 
made out, ber of men who supported prol 

One has a vlimipse of that now and and their cellars are full of | I Cl 
then. L have before me a publication haps that is why they could afford t] 
which Twill eall the “ Underside.” Here gesture. IT have been o e Lab 
I find reports of sexual crimes, adver of Congress at Washington ada 
tisements ol shops where they sel] ered that this great instituty . 
“books on sex questions,” pictures of — only one book of Anatole France 

irls in artists poses.” I find a pub- mildest of all. Between the rte | 
li tion which enables men and women the depths I hesitate Brit e are 
to make “friends” by advertisement. only impressions; it is not my business 
There are books “exposing’ white — to pronounce. 

To he continued. 
LOYALTY 
BY EF. DORSET 
| SERN ED mv long emplover wakeful eared: 
Stuck to my tasks, through sickness, cold, and | 


Not that [ loved the man, but that I feared 
Detachment, and the street. 


Now he is dead: a codiell that shows 
“Service, long friendship.” leaves a tidy bit. 


Well. | Wits loval yes; nobody knows 


The price I paid for it. 
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“TWO TOGETHER ” 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


T was such a hot night; the street 
was sougly. She sat at her open door, 
dejected, looking at the double row of 
two-story houses built of dirty yellow 
brick Lots of houses—and all of them 
alike! Lots of little streets—and no 
sort of difference between them! One 
window dow nstairs, two windows above: 
coarse iron railings on which hung beer 
pots or milk cans. This was what sitting 
at the front door meant. If she sat at 
the back door she saw the rows of little 
gardens,the runner beans, the fowl runs, 
the washing hanging out—with here and 
there a startled great sunflower, amazed 
to find itself in such a tiny place. She 
sat, dejected, and trying to draw a long 
breath here in the restricted street. 

Dust drifted in a rusty column past 
her sad, wild eyes. She did not know how 
distraught she looked to-night. Peering 
beyond this street where she had been 
born and had always lived, she Saw roots 
and spires and factory chimneys. There 
wasn’t a patch of bare sky, not a patch 
as big as the palm of your hand. 

She choked. To her to-night—and for 
the first time—it seemed as if she had 
always drawn gasping breaths and as if 
she had always been peering at things 
up close. There had been nothing large, 
nothing silent. She wanted peace and 
quiet. Her desolate, perturbed soul called 
out suddenly for grandeur. The shrill 
children, the scolding or the laughing 
women all round her—the noise of her 
neighbors—it drove her wild. 

She was sick of the street. And there 
must be in the world such lots of other 
places. Yet until to-night she had taken 
everything for granted. She had never 
troubled to think about the street. That 
had been her attitude. She was only 


twenty, vet it seemed to her that she 
had lived a long, long life. and always 
with sickness, with fretfulness, with 
death; for the Hawkers were a delicate 
family. She was the only healthy one, 
a big girl, with a promise of magnifi- 
cence, She and her brother Charlie were 
the last ones left. She had taken it for 
granted—until to-night—that she would 
always keep house for Charlie, here, in 
the street. 

She could not go on with things as 
they were, and yet she knew she'd got 
to. She wasn’t even erying for the 
moon. She had no moon. <Any little 
thing would comfort her, anything that 
was different—only that. And she said, 
tragically, “IT want some fun.” 

The noise, the noise! Cars in the wide 
road at the end of the street, hooters and 
bells—all the ugly clamor made by fac- 
tories; the mixed agony to her, to- 
night, of thumped-at pianos and blaring 
gramophones, She clapped her hands 
to her ears and made for herself a bliss- 
ful silence. She did not see Charlie 
come up the street. 

“Got earache?” he asked, jostling her 
at the narrow, open door. 

She drew her hands abruptly down 
and they slapped angrily at her hips. 
“T never have aches nor pains. You 
know that.” 

“T do, and you ought to be thankful.” 

“T was only trying to keep quiet.” 

“Quiet!” he laughed. “If you want 
that, you'd better go and live somewhere 
else.” 

“Yes.” She sounded hopeless, color- 
less, and her light-gray eyes tried to 
pierce him through. “Somewhere else; 
that’s it.” 

“You don’t seem yourself to-night.” 
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“Well, here’s 
Catch!” 

He threw a bag of chocolates and it 
She stared at the bag 


and her sui.*n, desperate young face 


He sounded perplexed. 
a present for you. 


fell into her lap. 
changed entirely. 


Charlie!” 


He had never given her a present he- 


“For me? 
fore. She had been pining for grace, 
Here it 


bag of chocolates. 


for recklessness, for gavety. 


was, in her lap, a 
Her world was transformed. 

“Thought you'd like ’em.” 

He sounded sheepish; he, also, seemed 
different to-night. What had happened 
both? Perhaps it the 
threatening storm. She looked up at 
the rent and livid sky. 


to them was 
Then she arose, 
holding the bag lightly in her curved 
hands. 

“Charlie! I've been fretting for some- 
thing like this.” 

“Chocolates!” He 
why didn’t you say so? 


“Then 
I don’t want 
I've vot 


stared. 


vou to go short of anything. 
plenty of money.” 

“"Tisn’t things like saving I mean.” 
She stepped lightly into their house, with 
him behind her. 

Charlie said at supper time: 
Elsie to-night. She and a lot more had 
been down to the station, seeing Aus- 
tralian soldiers. off. 


“Saw 


Once them chaps 
have gone back to where they came from, 
we can begin to feel the war's over.” 
“War didn’t hurt you, for you never 
went.” 
“They wouldn't pass me. Wasn't my 
fault, was it?” 


“No” 


chest and pointed face 


looked at his 
“but 
have loved a soldier brother. 


she narrow 
I should 
They're 
fine big men, the Australians. I liked to 
them this street. 
What's Elsie doing, seeing them off? 
She’s a silly.” 

“T like a girl to be a silly now and 
then.” 
to be a silly sometimes, but you're not 
that sort.” 

“No, I’m not.” She spoke firmly, yet 
she seemed reflective. 


watch march down 


He was valiant. “Do you good 
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Just larkine,”’ 


a tender grin twisted hus pale 


persisted Charhe, and 
mouth, 
*Elsie’s been telling me about it. One 
fell in though 
they'd never set eves on each other 
Asked her to go out there and 
marry him.” 

“Marry him! Go all out there? 
Charlie! What's it ike out there?” 

* Don't know. 


of them love with her, 


bef re, 


Not like this, you may 
be sure.” 

“That's a good job. [hate this street. 
I'm sick to death of this town and of 
the people in oe 

“Sick to death! Why. what’s come 
over vou to night, Maggie?” 

*T don’t know.” She stuck her elbows 
on the table and he stared at her round, 
“T did feel funny to-night 

vou 


hig arms. 


heartbroke, might Sul until 


until vou give me the chocolates.” She 
burst out erving. 

He clanked down his knife and fork. 
He opened his mouth to speak; then he 
stopped. 

She watched him, with her streaming 


“What 


demanded. 


eves. Vou wv ing to Say ‘si she 


“Nothing. Never mind. Wipe your 
Maggie—don't be a 
Wipe vour eves and finish your 


Phat’s 


eves, and 
fool. 
supper. 
all it is." 
Charlie was thinking 
cruel to tell her the which was 
that he had bought the chocolates on the 
chance of meeting Elsie. Yet when he 
did meet her and she talked of the 
Australians, he had kept the bag 
pocket. 
“What's his 


asked 


Voung 
There’s thunder about. 


that it would be 
truth. 


in his 
name—the chap who 
Klsie to go out to him and get 
married?” 

“She didn’t tell me. 
she knows.” 

“Well, T should have thought 

“Doesn't matter what you 
He turned testy. “You don't 
stand what larking about means. 


Don't suppose 


think.” 
under- 

Just 
before the train moved—she did tell me 


that 


he leaned out and 


* Kissed her?” 
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“No, he never kissed her, or she'd 
have told me.” 

“Would she? Nothing todo with vou!” 

“T tell vou she'd have told me. He 
handed her his knife and asked for a 
bit of her hair. She cut a thick, 
long bit and, as the train went out, the 
men and the girls—” 


him 


“Then there wasn’t only Elsie?” 
“Everybody was there except you. 
Factory hands, | mean.” 


| see, 


they fixed on him. 


Her eves were calm now, and 
“You get plenty of 
chances for larking when you work in 
Working in the house, that 
takes up alla girl’s time and it sutfocates 
her. Well, it does me. Did he throw 
the hair back at her? [T would, if [ was 
a man. 


the factory. 


“What do vou know about men? He 
was kissing her hair as the train went 
out, kissing it and laughing—before he 
slipped it into his breast pocket.” 


“And that was the last she saw of 
him?” 
“That Wals the last she ever will 


see of him,” Charlie nodded, curtly. 
He stood She, 
looking at the dirty supper things in a 


up. rising also and 
sort of panic, asked him, desolately : 

“You going out again?” 

“Yes, for a bit.” 

When he was gone, she lolled at the 
open door, watching the violent sky. 
“T don’t understand men, and I don't 
inderstand girls, either,” she said, with 
thoughtful Then 


Elsie come down the street, Elsie hum- 


bitterness. she saw 
ming lightly and swaying her hips. She 
stopped at the door. 

“Well, old sobersides!) What do you 
think I've been up to, Maggie? Guess.” 

“Charlie told me. 
soldiers off, and you gave one of them a 
And he asked you to 
go out there and marry him.” 


You've been seelIng 

bit of vour hair. 
~e harhe remembered.” Elsie seemed 

pleased; then she added, mysteriously: 

“Come inside. LT want to tell vou some- 

that I] told) Charlie, for 

vou never tell the men the lot.” 
“Don’t you!) Why?” 


thing never 
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“T don’t know why you don’t tell 
them everything, but it would never do.” 

They went into the house. Elsie sat 
down, with a laughing bump, on the 
sofa. Maggie stood staring helplessly at 
the crowded table. 

“Why, vou've never cleared away the 
supper things.” 

“No. [—I let them stay.” 

“Well, don’t fuss with them now. T'll 
help you afterward. 
down. TMI 
showed Charlie.” 
folded 


address 


Come and _ sit 
vou what I 
She brought 
paper. “Here’s his name and 

the Australian, [ mean. He 
begged and prayed me to go out by the 
next ship. We had a talk, while the 
others went on chaffing. He said—all 
sorts of things. And he meant 
word. I could see that. 
you everything he said. It was love at 
first sight.” She burst out laughing. 

“Do you mean that he said it at the 
station?” 


show never 


out a 


every 


I sha’n’t tell 


“Of course. Where else could he say 
it? Only seen him that once. Here’s his 
name, Conrad Preston. Nice name 
don’t you think? And there’s the ad- 
dress in the city where he'll be stopping 
after he lands and before he goes home 
to the farm. Up country to a station, 
he called it. They do talk funny.” 

Elsie fell back merrily into the sofa 
pillows; her brilliant eves bantered the 
other girl, 

Maggie held the paper. 


over and over again. 


She read it 
She was learning 
it, his name and his address—the Aus- 
tralian soldier. 

* Look here, Maggie. Give it back to 
me. Tl burn it. “IT wouldn't 
Charlie see i: not for worlds.” 

“Why wouldn't you have him see it?” 

* Because I'm going to marry Charlie. 
He asked me to-night, and I said ‘yes.’”” 

“Did he 
Maggie clenched her hands in her lap; 
the paper was between them. 

Why?” 
So that’s why you 
Australian? You've 


have 


ask you before supper?” 


“Yes, before supper. 
* Doesn't matter. 
won't marry the 


had two men after you in one evening.” 
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“That's nothing.” Isic tossed her C1e, pulled her to her feet, and halt 
head. * You don’t understand. But vou danced, half dragged, her across the 


wouldn't catch me going to Australia, 
not for worlds. He loves it 
that—but it must be an awful place.” 

“The soldier loves it?” 

“Course. 
and 
hear yourself, your own heart beating 
Awful, isn’t 
I've 


I could see 


But so big 
He said you can only 


It’s his home. 
sO lone ly. 


ind the breath you draw. 
it: |= ve the street 


known and—and Charhe.” 


me always 

Elsie laughed again; she was always 
laughing. It was a thin, jubilant sound. 
Fhen she bent down, forced open Mag- 
Maggie 
remained rigid and her open palms ap- 
p cared bewildered, bereft. 

“Charhe might be 
I had the chap’s name and address. 


gie’s hand, and got the paper. 


jealous if he knew 
Ile 
doesn’t mind my larking, for he knows 
there’s no harm in that, but he wouldn't 
like to find this. Might make trouble. 
Pll poke it in between the bars.” 

She jumped up. Then, changing her 
mind, she put it on the table and, return 
ing to Maggie, 
wit] 


“TT don’t mean to be unkind, dear, but 


said, half jestingly, vet 
iron coldness underneath: 


I must have this house to ourselves when 


we're married. You see that, Maggie, 
don’t vou?” 
“Yes, | see it.” 


“T knew vou would. But Charlie felt 
mcomfortable.” 

“Te needn't have troubled. I didn’t 
vlad of the 
But, you mind what I 
say, Elsie, Charlie’s a handful. All the 
Hawkers are. Pm the only happy one.” 


Well, vou don’t often look 


want to stay. I’m very 


chance to go. 


“Happy! 
ae 

*Charhe” 
“isa’t grateful for anything you do.” 

“Grateful! I don’t want that. I love 
him.” 

“So do I.” 

* Never said you didn’t. But a wife's 
different. You'll find that some day. 
Wonder if will? Maggie! Stand 
up. Come here.” 


Maggie was unheeding 


vou 


She bent, flung her arms round Mag- 


room to a mirror. 
“Isn't it funny, the likeness between 
We 


vou and me? might be blood rela 


tions. But you're so solemn and I’m 
always on the go. And your’ hair’s 
brown and mine’s got yellow in it.” 


Magyvie was staring at herself 
ber, wild glance. “He gave 


a som 
vou his 


name and address. Did you give him 


yours?” 

* Course I did.” Elsie seemed tickled. 
“He's got that and my hair. Much good 
may they do him! Maggie, are vou going 
to work at the factory, same as the other 
girls, when Pm = married to Charhe? 
Might do vou good, Cheer you up. But 


you'd have to get a lodging out.” 
“Don't vou bother about that,” said 
Maggie, still staring in the glass and 
watching her lips as they moved. 
* You're prettier than To am, Elsie 


We're both 
big, with gray eves and brown hair 
vours has got a bit of yellow, but 

“T only seem prettier because T laugh 


You 


That's the only difference. 


well, 


and take trouble with my dress. 
never seem to care.” 


*Thaven't. Charheisn’ tone tonotice.” 


“Charlie! What about the other 
men? Ever thought of them?” 
“Not until to-night.” Maggie was 


And she stared with a kind of 
those two big blond virls in 


candid. 

terror at 

the glass. 
~ BO you did think to night?” 

“No, I didn’t—not to say thinking 
but ] felt I couldn't keep On, SOT ME how. 
I told Charlie IT was sick and tired.” 

“You did! What did Charlie say?” 
Elsie dimpled and blushed. 
shy, roguish, delighted. 

“LT can’t remember 
She turned sullen. 


She seemed 


what he 
* Doesn't matter.” 
She tried to move from the glass, but 
Elsie gripped her. 
“Maggie! 


ve ysurself! 


said 


Go out to Australia 
the differ 


I say! 
He'd never know 
ence, and si 

She broke off with a rapt squeak. She 
withdrew her arm; she moved to the 
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door. Maggie, immovable, heard her 
say, “Charlie!” 

There was silence. They were making 
love. Kissing by the half-open door, 
very likely. They did not want her. 
Who did? Maggie moved from the 
glass. Keeping her back austerely to 
them, she stood at the disordered table, 
looking down at dead dishes. She was 
not resentful of their joy. She did not 
srudge those two the ecstatic twittering 
that was going on near the door. She 
was not sorry; she was glad, glad, for 
she was sick of Charlie, with his dull 
complaining. And the street choked 
her. She stood staring at the table, 
brooding on it, hating it, done with it 
and all that it implied. Suddenly a sil- 
ver-bright radiance shot across her light 
eyes and her hand crept forward. It was 
a thievish hand. She picked up the pa- 
per which Elsie had left on the table, 
the folded spill with the Australian sol- 
dier’s name and address. Her hand 
dropped withsullen secrecy to her pocket. 

She swung round and saw them at the 
open door, shoulder leaning at shoulder. 

“|f ever she asks me where it is, I'll 
say I saw Charlie light his pipe with it. 
But she won’t”’—Maggie, thinking furi- 
ously, stared at Elsie’s face—* remember 
it again to-night. If she does happen to, 
then [ll say I burned it myself.” 

She piled the plates and dishes, carried 
them to the back kitchen, and washed 
up. Her hands moved ina swift tempest. 

Those two remained silent by the 
open door. The long-delayed thunder 
gave its weak growl. 


He met her as she came from the ship; 
he had married her this morning. They 
were sitting at their wedding breakfast 
alone, in a room at the hotel where he 
had been staying since he came from 
England. To-night they were starting 
on their long journey up country. 

Maggie’s glance fell with impassive 
triumph on the bright ring on her finger. 
She was a man’s wife. Somebody 
wanted her. No. Her thought stopped 


dead. He did not want her. It was 
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Elsie that he had fallen in love with, and 
it was Elsie that he believed he had 
married. He must never find out, never. 
He would not, for nobody could tell him. 
Elsie was thousands of miles away. 
She was living in the street at home, 
and by now she must be Charlie’s wife. 

They had finished eating. Maggie 
sat with her bared arms on the table 
and she stared at Conrad, her husband. 
She looked as she had looked on that 
other night, far away—the night when 
Charlie had given her the chocolates— 
on that night she had discovered the 
soul of a woman—her own soul. Until 
then she had been just a machine, to 
cook and scrub and mend for her rela- 
tions; to nurse them when they were ill; 
to mourn for them, in a dull kind of 
way, when they died. And she had been 
keeping house for Charlie. 

She had married Conrad, but at pres- 
ent he was to her not so much a person 
as a type. He was just one of many 
Australians who had marched down the 
street at home. She had stood at the 
door, watching them, or stood behind 
her shut window in the cold weather, 
peeping through stiff white curtains, 
They were all alike—big, lean, keen— 
and he was just one of them. She had 
married an Australian soldier, one of the 
men that she had always admired. 

Her bridegroom was looking at her, 
this big, ashen blonde who had trusted 
him, who had come out to him and got 
married. 

* Kitty ’—he spoke with wonder, with 
fire—*“ I loved you from the first minute 
I saw you on the platform that night in 
England.” 

Her lids felt weighted, and for a mo- 
ment she dared not return his glance. 
When at last she looked up she seemed 
bewildered, afraid. She was all in the 
dark, for she did not know everything 
that Elsie had said to him that night. 
She said, in that husky, plaintive voice 
of hers: 

“My name isn’t Kitty.” 

“Not Kitty? But you told me so.” 

“Told you so!” She threw back her 
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head, and her next look at him was 
impudent. “You never tell the men 
the right name—not at first. You're 
never your real self—until you get to 
know them.” 

She was trying to sound like Elsie, 
trying to be the girl that Elsie was. 

“What is your real name, then?” 

“Maggie. Do you like it?” 

“Like it!” His face lifted. “Beau- 
tiful! My mother’s name was Margaret. 
To tell you the truth, I never cared for 
Kitty as a name.” 

“You may call me Margaret if you 
like. I wish you would. I should like 
it better.” 

He noticed how eager she was. He 
did not know that she was passionately 
wishful to cut herself off from that life 
in the Lancashire street. She wished to 
have a different name, as a final touch. 
That would comfort her and make her 
feel safe. 

They had finished eating and what 
was left of the wedding feast lay in gay 
disarray upon the white cloth. He got 
up and went round to her, leaning down. 
He saw her quiver. His fingers went 
thoughtfully up to her pale-brown hair. 

“Looked sort of yellow that night at 
the station—Margaret,” he laughed, 
tenderly. “Seems brown now. And 
you ve gotit curled tighter, haven’tyou?” 

“Very likely.” She drew her arms 
down and folded her hands meekly in 
her lap. “I won't curl it at all if you’d 
rather not. Sometimes I don’t.” 

“Didn't seem to grow quite the same 
that night, but I only saw you with your 
hat on.” 

“You're thinking of some other girl— 
Elsie Jones, very likely, for she was 
there.” 

“No, I’m not, darling. I only saw one 
girl that night—you, Margaret.” He 
threw her a queer look and his arm crept 
round her waist. “It was fine of you to 
come to me by the next ship. Not to 
wait and think it over. To feel sure of 
You did feel sure?” 

*Yes—sure,”’ she said, softly. 
She looked up and the slumbering fire 
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of her lighted the pale eyes. He was her 
husband, and she supposed that, al- 
ready, she loved him, that—being in 
love—was why her heart beat so fast. 

“For you not to wait and ask any- 
body’s leave. Just to come to me! To 
believe what I said that night. And all 
said in such a hurry.” 

“There wasn’t anybody to ask. My 
brother Charlie wasn’t my master.” 

“T haven’t got anybody myself. I 
want us two to live alone.” 

“Yes’’—her eyes did not move from 
his handsome, kind-looking face—‘I 
want that, too.” 

She was beginning to feel happy, and 
a little off her head. She was a man’s 
wife. He wanted her—yes, he wanted 
her; she would bury the memory of 
Elsie alive. Yet she would never know 
all that they had said and felt that night 
upon the platform. She would never be 
sure of what he expected, and at any 
moment something might crop up be- 
tween them to make a strangeness. Her 
glance, responsive, tender, besought 
him. He drew her to him closer. 

“You won’t feel lonely when you get 
into the bush? By yourself a good part 
of the day. Not another white woman 
near. It’s a grand life, yet it’s hard.” 

“T shall love it, and I’m sick of 
women.” She turned sullen, for she was 
thinking of those squabbling neighbors 
in the narrow street at heme. 

He began to talk about the place he 
was taking her to, the withdrawn, deso- 
late corner which would be their home. 
His face became enthusiastic; he talked 
of the country which he loved best. He 
was exalted by the rapture of landscape. 

“We're going in the spring, the right 
time of the year. Just wait till you smell 
the sassafras! Why, I never got that 
smell out of my nose all the time I was 
fighting in France. Kept me alive, so 
I should say. Made me want to cry, 
like a great baby; yes, often and often. 
You and me together”’—he put his lips 
on her tightly curled hair—‘ out there, 
away from everybody. 





Come and sit 


Let’s look 


by the window, Margaret. 























at the city. We sha’n’t see it again for a 
long time, and when you do come back 
to it you'll feel afraid and—funny.” 
They went to the window and he 
fetched two chairs, standing them close 


together. Ever so far down, for this was 
sixth floor, was the flooding traffic of 
this big, strange place. 

“You'll feel—stupid. Just at first. 
When you come out of the bush and 
into this. Know what I mean?” 

She shook her head. “I never went 
away. We always lived in the same 
street. Tcan’t fancy how a person would 
feel, changing about, I mean.” 

*“Wasn’t there money enough for you 
to have a holiday?” 

He asked her this and he wondered 
what it was—the passion and the griev- 
ing—that played round the patient 
sweetness of her mouth. 

*“Oh—money!”’ she laughed shortly. 
“All the extra money Hawkers make 
goes in doctor’s bills; and it always did.” 

He sensed the weary distaste, the dis- 
gust and rebellion, in her voice, yet 
more in the brief bitterness of her laugh. 
She seemed sad, somehow, yet that 
night at the station you'd have sworn 
she hadn’t got a care in the world. 

“You don’t joke so much as you did. 
You seemed so full of fun that night.” 

“Was 1?” She looked at him 
strangely. “‘Do you remember every- 
thing about that night?” 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

“Of course I do—everything.” 

“When I told you about the bush and 
the sort of life it was, you only laughed 
and made light of it. Hurt me, rather. 


But now you say you'll love it. Mean 
that?” 
Her quiet voice trembled. “I—I was 


only joking you that night,” she said. 
“Yes,” he pondered, “that must be 
it. But now, when I see you again, you 
seem to be quite different. Not the jok- 
ing kind at all. I’m glad, for I’m steady 
myself and things go deep with me.” 
“They do?” She leaned forward. 
“And so they do with me.” 
“While I was waiting for your ship” 
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—he gripped her hands—“T thought to 
myself, ‘I hope she won't chaff too much, 
not so much as she did that night.’ ”’ 

“T was only joking then. How did 
you feel while you waited for the ship?” 

“When I got the cable saying you'd 
sailed I was like a mad chap. Tell you, 
Margaret, it was heaven—and it was 
hell—waiting for that ship. If anything 
had happened to her—if she’d sunk or 
caught fire! And you never wrote me 
a word; you only sent the cable. If, 
after all, it was a joke with you. That 
crossed my mind. Suppose you wasn’t 
on board at all.” 

“You're one”—she looked into the 
fiery simplicity of his face—‘‘to take 
things serious. Anyone can see that.” 

“Yes”’—he was grin—‘I am.” 

“You'd never forgive a thing like 
that—if I'd played a joke on you, made 
you feel a fool?” 

“Forgive! I don’t know, for love’s a 
funny thing. Why did I love you and 
you love me, out of all the girls and men 
at the station that night?” 

He bent down and kissed her aga‘n, 
but first he looked at her—hard. It was 
a look that she dreaded. It made her 
want to run away, for she didn’t feel 
safe. If he ever found out that she 
wasn’t Elsie, what would he do to her? 
He was the solemn sort. She understood, 
for she was that sort herself. Already, 
although they were still strangers, she 
wistfully loved him—because she under- 
stood him. <A slow, furious jealousy of 
Elsie moved across her heart. Elsie 
should never come near him—never. 

“T remember how wicked you looked 
that night,” he chuckled, “when your 
hand came up to take the bit of paper 
with my name and address on. You 
scribbled yours on another bit. I’ve got 
it now, and it’s worn to rags with me 
taking it out of my pocket and putting 
it back. I—used to kiss it. You—” he 
laughed. “Well, you know.” 


“Yes, I know.” 

“Reckon you kissed mine, too; but 
you won't own up, will you?” 

“No, I won't.” 
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She shook her head, trying to seem 
arch and like Elsie. But a strange terror 
was getting hold of her. She had not 
been afraid, coming out to him on the 
big ship. That had been a desperate 
adventure and she had braced herself 
for it. She had not been afraid; she had 
only been wild to get away from the 
street, away from Charlie, from Elsie, 
from all of it. But now she began to 
love him, this fine big man, her husband. 
And she was afraid, with a very guilty 
fear. 

“Got that bit of paper in your pocket 
now?” she asked, with ghastly lightness. 

“Not in this pocket; in another one. 
And I’ve got your hair, too. How you 
laughed when you pulled it down and 
cut me off a bit. You covered every- 
thing up with a joke that night.” 

“You've got to cover it up at the 
start, until you're sure,” she told him, 
gravely. 

“Have you? 
that?” 

“Yes, they do.” 

She sounded simple, honest, sweet. He 
was ravished by the mystery of her face. 

“T love you better now—not joking— 
than I loved you on the platform that 
night, Margaret.” 

“You do, you do! Mean that?” 

She looked at him as she had looked 
at Charlie when he gave her the choco- 
lates. Then—this night as that night— 
she burst out crying. 

He took her full into his arms and 
soothed her, and stared into her masses 
of cinnamon hair and felt the anguish of 
her soft, big body. 

“I’m a silly,” she said, at last, and 
looked up, smiling. “If you love me 
better now than you loved me then, 
don’t let us talk about that night, for it 
only upsets me.” 

“But you don’t want to forget it? 
You haven’t forgotten?” 

“Not a thing.” She was positive. 
“T’ve thought it all over and over, often 
and often. Of course I did.” 


Do women feel like 


“Yes, you would, of course.” 


I'd like to 


“T was so dull at home. 
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forget everything, that’s all. I want to 
begin fresh. Tell me some more about 
the place we're going to.” 

He talked to her in a torrent about 
big birds and bright, big flowers; about 
the brilliant sun and the sweltering heat. 
Over and over again he asked: “You 
won't be lonely? You won’t get to feel 
frightened at the sound of your own 
voice? It’s a hard life. It’s terrible, yet 
it grips you.” 

Each time he asked these questions 
she mechanically shook her head, and 
she kept her bright, swollen eyes upon 
his flushed face. They never left it. He 
talked to her about great hills and deep 
valleys. He talked of enormous trees, 
in one vast tangle, stretching many 
miles. Sometimes men—pioneers, he 
said—had to move forward slowly with 
axes, cutting through the forest as they 
went. His father had done that and his 
mother had come behind with a string 
of pack horses. Together, just the two 
of them, they had carved out for them- 
selves a new world. 

She sat there, fascinated, stunned, 
staring, while he ambled forward with 
his rapt narrative, talking of silence, 
solitude—and was she sure she wouldn't 
feel afraid. Sometimes there were ter- 
rible things—drought, which meant no 
rain, and forest fires, and— The bold 
heart within her began to die. He was 
again asking: “You won’t be lonely, 
you won’t be frightened? Sure?” 

She felt dizzy. 

He said it was a place to win men’s 
hearts or break them. “It’s beautiful.” 
He was still talking. “So much bigger 
than English country. More splendid. 
England choked me. It was so green 
and so gray. It was so safe and small. 
It was like a garden, I thought. Now 
you're not always safe out in the bush, 
and that is what I like about it. You 
might die or get murdered and nobody 
be a bit the wiser. But we shall be all 
right—together. I tell you, Margaret, 
it’s a grand life.” 

“Yes,” she spoke 
gether.” 





vaguely, “‘‘to- 
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“Together!” He looked distantly out 
of the window; tenderness and awe stole 
into his voice. “That’s what my mother 
felt—and she was a Margaret, too. Her 
and father cutting their way through the 
world, and all alone; not a soul near, or 
likely to be. Mother's first baby died. 
I was the second. I’ve heard her say 
she made the coffin out of wooden boxes 
while father dug the grave. She'd talk 
about it till her last day, and she always 
cried about it, poor old soul. I reckon 
a woman never gets over a thing like 
that. He swung round. “I’ve tired you 
out. I’ve frightened you.” 

“No, not frightened me.” 

“You're as white as a ghost. Look 
here. Let’s go out and have a last turn 
round the streets before we start. Don’t 
you want any clothes? It’s your last 
chance.” 

“No.” She stood up and she held on 
to the back of her chair. “I bought 
everything I was likely to want before 
I sailed. I took advice at the shops. 
They told me.” 

“You hadn’t’’—he looked at her *om- 
passionately —* gota mother or asister, or 
anybody to help you choose the things?” 

““No’’—she was quick; quietly furi- 
ous—*“‘not a soul.” 

“Isn’t it funny that we're both so 
lonely, that we fell in love at once?” He 
asked her this and seemed thoughtful, 
then added: “That was why, I suppose. 
We wanted each other, so it came about. 
Think so?” 

“Didn’t think.”” She looked at him 
gravely. “I—I just came.” 

“Without thinking—and because you 
loved me. It was fine of you to come, to 
trust me like that. Not one girl in a 
thousand would.” He playfully picked 
up a bit of her frock and twisted it in his 
strong brown fingers. He said, “I like 
what you’ve got on now.” 

“T wanted everything to be as nice 
as I could,” she told him, and smiled 
faintly into his admiring eyes. 

“T like what you’ve got on now better 
than I liked—” 

“What I wore that night, you mean?” 
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“Yes, that’s what I mean. And shall 
we go out, then? Will you get your 
hat on?” 

“Yes, in a minute.” 

“Tl go and square up first. We've 
had a good feed, haven’t we? Although 
a wedding breakfast just for two seems 
queer.” 

He looked at the loaded, disordered 
table, and so did she. The bitter smile 
which puzzled him shot across her 
mouth. She was thinking of the table 
at home and of Charlie, always pick- 
some, always grumbling, fancying this, 
refusing that, contented with none of it. 

Conrad went out of the room, and 
directly she was alone she tottered to 
the open window in a sudden panic. 
Her courage, which had been brazen all 
those weeks upon the ship, left her now. 
She looked down, a long way down. The 
people and the cars were small. It 
would be a big jump down. 

She dared not go alone with Conrad 


into that strange place which he called 


the bush. She dared not live there with 
him all her life—and never say. And 
never say! On the ship she had not 
loved him. But she loved him now, so 
to tell him a lie became terrible. 

She would be afraid to speak, for 
things slipped out. She would be afraid 
to sleep—in case she talked. If he found 
out, what would he do to her? She 
would go mad if she went to that place 
with him, without a soul to speak to, 
with plenty of time to think things over. 
The smell of that stuff which he called 
sassafras, it would choke her! The big, 
bright birds, the big, bright flowers! 
And then that penetrating look which, 
twice to-day, he’d given her, the look 
which asked a question. She was afraid. 

When he came back, as he would soon, 
she must tell him the truth. She would 
tell him that she wasn’t Elsie. This 
decision came swiftly. It was like the 
cool cut of a knife into flesh. 

He came in. He looked queer, she 
thought, quite changed. That was only 
fancy; she would always be fancying 
things—and in the end it would drive 
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her mad. But she was not going there 
with him. She would tell him the truth, 
and then he would not want her, for it 
was Elsie he loved. And as for her! He 
would hate the sight of her face. He 
would send her away, although he had 
married her this morning. Yet she 
would remember him all her life, and 
love him. She would hoard up the fever 
and the charm of his kisses, for there 
was no harm in that. 

“Why, you're not ready.” 

He walked over to the window and 
put his hand on her shoulder and pulled 
her round. His kind, bright eyes seemed 
to laugh. 

*“No”’—she looked down stubbornly 
—*‘‘[ don’t want to go out. ITve got 
something to say first. I can’t go to 
that lonely place with you without tell- 
ing you the truth.” 

“What truth?” 

“Will you listen? Will you keep 
quiet and not say a word till I’m done? 
Promise!” 

“Of course. But what’s up?” 

“IT should like” spoke more 
faintly and sat down—“‘for you to keep 
close and to hold my hands, the way 
you did just now.” 

She stretched them out appealingly, 
sliding them along her broad lap. He 
sat close and held them as she wished. 
He seemed puzzled, yet remained merry. 

“It wasn’t me you fell in love with on 
the platform that night. It was another 
girl called Elsie Jones, and she’s married 
by now to my brother Charlie.” 


She stopped. 


she 


Conrad held her hands. 
**T wasn’t on the platform at all. She 
the street afterward and 
told me. She showed me the paper with 
your name and address. It was a joke 
to her, for she was going to marry Char- 
lie; she'd promised him that very night. 
I'd always kept house for him, but she 
said they wouldn’t want me when they 
married. She said that. It 
like flapping a wet rag in my face. You 
should have heard her voice. Elsie can 
be cruel. I know I'm wicked—but if 
you only knew how I did try to please 


came down 


pag rt was 
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Charlie. And nothing ever suited him. 
And I—I did want some fun. It was so 
dull in our street and it always had been.” 

Disgust and terror and remorse went 
lashing through her tortured voice. Con- 
rad sat still. He waited, and he held 
her hands. 

“Elsie pulled me to the looking-glass 
and she told me to see how alike we was. 
So we are, only she’s prettier. Gold in 
her hair; you noticed that at once. 
Then Charlie came in and they started 
love-making, and she’d left that bit of 
paper on the table and I stole it. In 
the night there was a thunderstorm; it 
had been threatening all day, and my 
head felt funny. I couldn’t go to sleep, 
so I thought it all out and I made up 
my mind. I’d got some money saved 
up, so I went away. I left a letter for 
Charlie, telling him I'd gone to get my 
living somewhere else, and he wasn’t to 
worry. He won't. He never does, un- 
less it’s about food—what agrees with 
him and what doesn’t. 

“Td never been out of the town be- 
fore; wasn’t often I even went out of 
the street. But I was bold about it, 
once I got away. And I kept telling 
myself it was a great big lark—coming to 
you, [ mean. ‘They'd always said— 
Elsie and Charlie—that I didn’t under- 
stand larking about. 

“T sent the cable to you and I bought 
my clothes and took my passage. It 
was quite easy. I'd got enough money. 
I'd saved it up, a penny here and six- 
pence there, out of the housekeeping. I 
expect that was wicked, too—but I'd 
done it for years, just what I could 
scrape, in case it was wanted. I used to 
think there might some day be a bigger 
doctor’s bill than usual and then what 
I'd saved up might come in handy. 
Hawkers was all delicate, as I’ve told 
you, except me, and I’m as strong as a 
horse.” 

She grew calmer, yet more entirely 
desperate. She never looked at Conrad, 
but after a time she lifted her head and 
stared out of the window at the harbor 
and the shipping. 














I haven’t been 
I enjoyed myself on 


“T wasn’t afraid. 


afraid all along. 


the ship. It all seemed fun. It was 
larking—like the other girls. And I'd 


never had any larking all my life. But 
now’’—her voice fell—“when I’ve got 
here, and when we’re married and you’ve 
kissed me, and when you talk about go- 
ing to that place—the bush—I—I can’t. 
Some girls might carry it off and let it 
be a—a lark—all their lives. Elsie 
would. But I’m not that sort. It doesn’t 
last with me—making light of things, I 
mean. Life goes hard with me—if you 
understand. I’m the serious sort.” 

“Yes, I’m that sort myself. Got any- 
thing more to say—Margaret?”’ 

“No, no, no!” 

She snatched her hands 
clapped them to her face. 
ered voice thrilled him. 

“It was only fun—at first, because 
I felt dying for fun, but now—well, I 
love you. Yes, I suppose it’s that. So 
I'd got to tell you the truth. It would 
be like hell to live with a man and have 
a secret from him, and in a lonely place, 
too. There wouldn’t be anything to 
take your mind off.” 

“Hell! That’s it—and let me,see your 
face.” 

“Look at you? No, I can’t!” 

“Margaret”—he pulled down her 
hands—“‘it’s you I want, not her. It 
was you I fell in love with that night.” 

“T wasn’t there that night.” 

She let her head fall back. He slid to 
his knees. 

“You're honest and you're serious,” 
he said. “That’s my sort. I thought I 
fell in love with her, Kitty, as she called 
herself—” 

“Elsie! That was Elsie.” 

“Must have been because she looked 
like you. I didn’t know it then—but 
that’s all. Must have been. I can’t 
figure it out any other way. Ill tell 
you now. She was too full of joking for 
me. I felt that all along. I felt that 
when I got away and thought it over, 
and while I waited for the ship. I was 
mad for her, or thought I was, and yet 


free and 
Her smoth- 
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I asked myself if I'd been a fool. It 
was you I wanted. It’s your sort of girl 
that I like. Directly I saw you, directly 
you spoke, I felt sure. I was so glad vou 
didn’t start chaffing me; yet I wondered 
why you didn’t. And the two voices 
bothered me. I couldn’t make it out. 
Yours is like a slow river, and hers—” 

“Yes, what was hers like?” 

He was scornful. “Like a squawking 
bird,” he said. 

Then he stared into her wondering, 
irradiated face—the cold mists flying 
from it; then he pulled her into his 
arms, but only for a second. Presently 
he pushed her back and stood over her, 
looking dramatic, amused. 

“Know this writing?” he asked, and 
took a letter from his pocket. 

“Elsie’s writing. She’s written to 
you!” Her joyful face went gray. 

“They gave it to me when I went 
downstairs just now, and I thought it 
was from you. I was laughing about it 
to myself when I came in here. I 
thought it would be a good joke to read 
it together—the letter which you wrote 
to me before we'd got married.” 

“Elsie! She altered her mind? Open 
ig 

She made a restless, futile movement. 

“Now you sit still, See what I’m 
doing.” 

He walked to the window and, tearing 
the unopened letter into little bits, threw 
them out. 

“I’m the kind of chap,”’ he confessed, 
“to like a secret, for it tickles me. We 
shall never know, now, what she did or 
didn’t say.” 

Maggie staggered to her feet; she 
swayed; she put out her two hands 
helplessly and he caught them as she 
fell against him. 

“It’s all been too much for you, hasn’t 
it?” His voice dropped. His intoxicat- 
ing whisper drifted to her frightened soul 
and steadied it. 

“Put on your things and let’s get 
away from this place. We'll go and live 
alone together. Just the two of us— 
together.” 
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WAY up in northern China, just 

south of the Mongolian frontier, 
is a range of mountains inhabited by a 
band of wild sheep. They are wonder- 
ful animals, those sheep, with horns like 
battering rams. But the mountains are 
populated also by brigands, and the two 
do not form an agreeable combination 
from the sportsman’s standpoint. 

In reality they are perfectly nice, 
well-behaved brigands, but occasionally 
they forget their manners and swoop 
down upon the caravan road less than 
a dozen miles away. This is done only 
when scouts bring word that cargo val- 
uable enough to make it worth while is 
about to pass. Each time the brigands 
make a foray a return raid by Chinese 
soldiers can be expected. 
these real, “‘honest-to-goodness”’ 
fights, and blood may flow on both 
sides, but the battle usually takes a 
different form. 

With blowing, 
march out to the hills. 
dle men” 


Occasionally 
are 


bugles the soldiers 
Through “ mid- 
the battle ground has been 
agreed upon, and a “David” is chosen 
from the soldiers to meet the “Goliath” 
of the brigands. But David is particu- 
larly careful to leave his 
and to have his “sling” well stuffed 
with rifle shells. Goliath advances to 
the combat armed only with a bag of 
silver dollars. Then an even trade en- 
a dollar for a cartridge—and the 
implements of war change hands. The 
matter ends there for the brigands, but 
not so for the soldiers. Somebody must 
be killed—their reputation demands it. 
Therefore they pick up a few traveling 
peasants of no great importance, who 
will not be missed among China’s teem- 


gun behind, 


sues 
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ing millions. These unfortunates are 
accused of giving aid and comfort to 
the bandits; there is a ten-minute 
“*trial,”’ and off go their heads. 

With bugles blowing as merrily as 
when they left, the soldiers return to 
the city, bearing the heads, to be placed 
on exhibition in bamboo cages above the 
gates. ‘The commander sends a report 
to Peking of a desperate battle with the 
brigands. He says that through the 
extreme valor of his soldiers the bandits 
have been dispersed and many killed. 
Their heads even now are on exhibition. 
But many cartridges were expended in 
the fight. Kindly send others as soon 
as possible. 

All this because the government has 
an unfortunate way of forgetting to pay 
its soldiers in the outlying provinces. 
When no money is forthcoming and none 
is visible on the horizon, it is not sur- 
prising that they take other means to 
obtain it; but it must be admitted that 
the method is rather hard on the poor 
innocents who lose their heads in the 
process. There would be too much loss 
of “face,” however, to report hundreds 
of cartridges expended and no casual- 
ties. Stripped of all adornment, the 
facts do not make pleasant reading, but 
unfortunately they are true. “Battles” 
such as this are by no means exceptions 
—they are more nearly the rule in many 
provinces of China. 

But what has all this to do with wild 
sheep? Its relation is very intimate, 
for the presence of the brigands in those 
Shansi mountains has made it possible 
for the animals to exist. 

The Shansi hunting grounds are only 
five days’ travel from Peking, and many 
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foreigners have turned longing eyes 
toward the mountains. But the brig- 
had to be considered. 
Since Sir Richard Dane, formerly head 
of the Salt Gabelle, and Mr. Charles 


Coltman, were driven out by the ban- 


ands always 


dits in 1915, the Chinese government 
has refused to grant passports to for- 
eigners who wished to shoot in that 
region. The brigands themselves can- 
not waste cartridges, at one dollar each, 
on the sheep, so the animals have been 
allowed to breed unmolested. 
Nevertheless, there are not many 
sheep there. They are the last surviv- 
ors of the great which once 
roamed the mountains of all north 
China. The technical name of the spe- 
cies is Ovis commosa, and it is one of the 


herds 


group of bighorns known to sportsmen 
by the Mongol name of argali. In size 
as well as ancestry these are the grand- 
fathers of all the sheep. The largest ram 
of our Rocky Mountains is a pygmy 
compared to a full-grown argali. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago the 
bighorn sheep, which originated in Asia, 
crossed into Alaska by way of the Bering 
Strait, which was then probably a land 
connection. From Alaska they grad- 
Vou. CXLIL—No. 849.—42 


ually worked southward along the 
mountains of the western coast into 
Mexico and Lower California. In the 


course of time changed environment de- 
veloped different species, but the mi- 
gration route from the Old World to 
the New is there for all to read. 

The supreme trophy of a sportsman’s 
life is the head of a Mongolian bighorn 
sheep. I think it was Rex Beach who 
said: “Some men can shoot, but not 
climb. Some can climb, but not shoot. 
To get a sheep you must be able to 
climb and shoot too!” 

For its Hall of Asiatic Life, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History needed 
a group of argali. Moreover, we wanted 
a ram which would fairly represent the 
species, and that meant a very big one. 
The Rev. Harry R. Caldwell, with whom 
I had hunted tiger in south China, vol- 
unteered to get them with me. The 
brigands did not worry us unduly. We 
both have had considerable experience 
with Chinese bandits, and we feel that 
they are like animals—if you don't 
tease them, they won't bite. In this 
case the “teasing” takes the form of 
carrying anything that they could 
readily dispose of, and especially money. 
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I decided that my wife, who had just 
returned with me from Mongolia, must 
remain in Peking. She was in open re- 
bellion, but there was just a possibility 
that the brigands might give us trouble, 
and we had determined to have those 
sheep regardless of consequences. Of 
course, the Wai Chiao Pu (Chinese For- 
eign Office) did not know where we were 
going; our passports were viséed for 
but had they suspected our 
destination orders would have been is- 
sued to prevent us from getting into 
the mountains. Although we did not 
expect trouble, I knew that Harry Cald- 
well could be relied upon in any emer- 
gency. When a man will crawl into a 
tiger’s lair, a tangle of sword grass and 
thorns, just to find out what the brute 
has had for dinner; when he will walk 
into the open in dim light and shoot 
with a .22 high-power rifle a tiger which 
is just ready to charge; 


Shansi, 


when he will 
go alone and unarmed into the moun- 
tains to meet a band of brigands who 
have been terrorizing the country, it 
that he more nerve 
any one man needs in this life. 
After leaving the train at Feng-chen 
the journey was like all others in north 


means has 


than 
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China: slow progress with a cart over 
atrocious roads, which are either a mass 
of sticky mud or inches deep in fine, 
brown dust. We had four days of it 
before we reached the mountains, but 
the trip was full of interest to us both, 
for along the road there was an ever- 
changing picture of the provincial life. 
To Harry it was especially illuminating, 
because he had spent nineteen years in 
south China and had never before visited 
the north. He began to realize what 
everyone soon learns who wanders much 
about the Middle Kingdom—that it is 
never safe to generalize in this strange 
land. Conditions true of one region 
may be absolutely unknown a few hun- 
dred miles away. He was continually 
irritated to find that his perfect knowl- 
edge of the dialect of Fukien Province 
vas utterly useless. He was almost as 
helpless as though he had never been in 
China, for the languages of the north 
and the south are almost as unlike as 
are French and German. Even our 
“boys” who were from Peking could 
hardly make themselves 
although we were not 


understood, 


more than two 
hundred miles from the capital. 


Instead of hills thickly clothed with 
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sword grass, here the 
slopes were bare and | 
brown. We were too | 


far north for rice; corn, 
wheat, and gauliang 
took the place of paddy 
fields. Instead of brick- 
walled houses, we found 
dwellings made of clay, 
like the of 
Mexico and Arizona. 
vil- 
lages were dug into the 
hillside, and the natives 
were cave d we l | ere, 
spending their lives be- 
neath the ground. All 
north China is spread 
with fine wind- 
blown dust which can be 
cut For’ 
countless generations 
this drift 
been deposited over all 
the land. 

During the Glacial 
Period, about one hun- 
dred thousand years 
ago, When in Europe and 
America great rivers of 
ice were descending from 
the north, central and 
Asia seem to 
have suffered a progres- 
sive dehydration. There 
little moisture in 


“adobe” 


Sometimes whole 


k ESS 


like cheese. 


eeolian has 


eastern 





was 











the air, so that ice could 

not be formed. In- 

stead, the climate was 

cold and dry, while violent winds carried 
the dust in whirling clouds for hundreds 
upon hundreds of miles, spreading it in 
ever-thickening layers over the hills and 
plains. Therefore, the “Ice Age” for 
Europe and America was a “dust age”’ 
for northeastern Asia. 

The inns were a constant source of 
interest to us both. Their spacious 
courtyards contrasted strangely with 
the filthy “hotels” of southern China. 
In the north all the traffic is by cart, 
and there must be accommodation for 
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hundreds of vehicles; in the south, 
where goods are carried by boats, by 
coolies, or on donkey back, extensive 
compounds are unnecessary. Each night 
wherever we arrived we found the court- 
yard teeming with life and motion. 
Line after line of laden carts wound in 
through the wide, swinging gates, and 
lined up in orderly array; 
the steady “crunch, crunch, crunch” 
of feeding animals, shouts for the “jong- 
gweda”’ (landlord), and good-natured 
chaffing among the carters. In_ the 


there was 
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great kitchen, which is also the sleeping 
room, over blazing fires fanned by bel- 
lows, pots of soup and macaroni were 
steaming. On the two great kangs (bed 
platforms), heated from below by long 
flues radiating outward from the cook- 
ing fires, dozens of mafus were noisily 
sucking in their food, or, rolled in their 
dusty coats, already contentedly snoring. 

Many kinds of folk were there: rich 
merchants enveloped in splendid sable 
coats and traveling in padded carts; 
peddlers with 
packs of trinkets 
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their way, the bandits are hovering on 
the outskirts among the hills until the 
time is ripe to strike. 

I have learned that these brigand 
scouts are my best protection, for when 
a foreigner arrives at a country inn all 
other subjects of conversation lose their 
interest. Everything about him is dis- 
cussed and rediscussed and the scouts 
discover all there is to know. Probably 
the only things I ever carry which a 
bandit could use or dispose of readily 

are arms and am- 





for the women; 
wandering doctors 
selling remedies of 
herbs, tonics made 
from deer horns or 
tigers’ teeth, and 
wonderful potions 
of 


bones.” 


sad”) i ‘ ’ 
qaragons s 





Perhaps 





munition. But two 
or three guns are 
hardly worth the 
trouble which 
would follow the 
death of a for- 
eigner. The brig- 
ands know that 
there would be no 
sham battle with 








there was a Bud- 
dhist priest or two, cones 
a barber, or a tail- 

or. Often a professional entertainer sat 
cross-legged on the kang, telling endless 
stories, or singing for hours at a time in 
a high pitched, nasal voice, aeccompany- 
ing himself upon a tiny snakeskin violin. 
It was like a stage drama of concen- 
trated Chinese country life. 

In this polyglot assembly one may 
perhaps see a single man who has ar- 
rived with a pack upon his back. He 
is indistinguishable from the other trav- 
elers and mingles among the mafus, help- 
ing now and then 
adjust a load. 


to feed a horse or 
But his ears and eyes 
He is a brigand scout who is 
there to learn what is passing on the 
road. 


are open. 


He hears all the gossip from 
neighboring towns, as well as of those 
many miles away, for the inns are the 
of rural China, and it 
everyone's business to tell all he knows. 
The scout marks a caravan, then slips 
away into the mountains to report to 
the leader of his band. The attack may 
not take place for many days. While 
the unsuspecting mafus are plodding on 
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THE WORLD’S RECORD SHEEP—A MAGNIFI- 


Chinees soldiers in 
that event, for the 
Legations at Pek- 
ing have a habit of demanding repara- 
tion from the government and insisting 
that they get it. 

As a raison détre for our trip Caldwell 
and I had been hunting ducks, geese, 
and pheasants, industriously, along the 
way, and not even the “boys” knew our 
real destination. Although we were fol- 
lowing the main road to Kwei-hua- 
cheng, a city of considerable importance 
not far from the mountains which con- 
tained the sheep, we had no intention 
of going there; neither did we wish to 
pass through any place where there 
might be soldiers; so, on the last day’s 
march, we left the highway and followed 
an unimportant trail to the tiny village 
of Wu-shi-tu, which nestles against the 
mountain’s base. 


ARGALI 


Here we made our 
camp in a Chinese house and obtained 
two Mongol hunters. We had hoped to 
live in tents, but there was not a stick 
of wood for fuel. The natives burn 


either coal or grass and twigs, but these 
would not keep us warm in an open 
camp. 
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About the village rose a chaotic mass 
of sawtoothed mountains, cut, to the 
west, by a stupendous gorge. We stood 
silent with awe when we first climbed the 
winding white trail to the summit of the 
mountain and gazed into the abysmal 
depths. My eye followed an eagle which 
floated across the chasm to its perch on 
a projecting crag; thence down the sheer 
face of the cliff a thousand feet to the 
stream which has carved this colossal 
canon from the living rock. Like a 
shining silver tracing, it twisted and 
turned, foaming over rocks and running 
in smooth, green sheets, between verti- 
cal walls of granite. To the north we 
looked across at a splendid panorama of 
saw-tooth peaks and ragged pinnacles, 
tinted with delicate shades of pink and 
lavender. Beneath our feet were slabs 
of pure white marble and great blocks 
of greenish feldspar. Among the peaks 
were deep ravines and, farther to the 


west, rolling uplands carpeted with 
grass. There the sheep are found. 


We killed only one goral and a roe- 
buck during the first two days, for a 
violent gale made hunting well-nigh 


impossible. On the third morning the 
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ALONG OUR ROUTE 


sun rose in a sky as blue as the waters 
of a tropic sea, and not a breath of air 
stirred the silver poplar leaves as we 
crossed the rocky stream bed to the 
base of the mountains north of camp. 
Fifteen hundred feet above us towered 
a ragged granite ridge which must be 
crossed ere we could gain entrance Jo 
the grassy valleys beyond the barrier. 
We had toiled half way up the slope 
when my hunter sank into the grass, 
pointed upward, and whispered, “ pan- 
yang” (wild sheep). There, on the very 
summit of the highest pinnacle, stood a 
magnificent ram silhouetted against the 
sky. It was a stage introduction to the 
greatest game animal in all the world. 
Motionless, as though sculptured from 
the living granite, it gazed across the 
valley toward the village whence we 
had come. Through my glasses I could 
see every detail of its splendid body 
the wash of gray with which many win- 
ters had tinged its neck and flanks, the 
finely drawn legs, and the massive horns 
curling about a head as proudly held as 
that of a Roman warrior. He stood like 
a Barye statue for half an hour while we 
crouched motionless in the trail below; 
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then he 
appeared. 
When we reached the summit of the 
ridge the ram was nowhere to be seen, 
but we found his tracks on a trail lead- 
ing down a knife-like outcrop to the 
bottom of another valley. I felt 
that he would turn westward toward 
the grassy uplands, but Na-mon-gin, 
my Mongol hunter, pointed north to a 
sea of ragged mountains. 


turned deliberately, and dis- 


sure 


We groaned 
as we looked at those towering peaks; 
moreover, it seemed hopeless to hunt 
for a animal in that 
ravines and canons. 


single chaos of 

We had already learned, however, 
that the Mongol knew almost as much 
about what a sheep would do as did the 
animal itself. It was positively un- 
Perhaps we would see a herd 
The old fel- 
himself, nonchalantly 
fill his pipe, and puff contentedly, now 
and then glancing at the animals. In 
a few moments he would announce what 


was about to happen, and he was seldom 
wrong. 


canny. 
of sheep half a mile away. 


low would seat 


Therefore, when he descended to the 
bottom of the valley, we accepted his 
dictum without a protest. At the creek 


bed Harry and his young hunter left us 
to follow a ravine which led upward a 
little to the left, while Na-mon-gin and 
I climbed to the crest by way of a pre- 
cipitous ridge. 

Not fifteen minutes after we parted 
Harry’s rifle banged three times in quick 
succession, the reports rolling out from 
the gorge in majestic waves of sound. 
A moment later the old Mongol saw 
three sheep silhouetted for an instant 
against the sky as they scrambled across 
the ridge. Then a voice floated faintly 
up to me from out the cajion. 

“T’v-e g-o-t a f-i-n-e r-a-m,”’ it said, 
‘a b-e-a-u-t-y—” and even at that dis- 
tance I could hear its happy ring. 

“Good for Harry,” I thought, “he 
certainly deserved it after his work of 
last night,” for on the way home his 
hunter had seen an enormous ram climb- 
ing a mountain side, and they had fol- 
lowed it to the summit, only to lose its 
trail in the gathering darkness. Harry 
had stumbled into camp half dead with 
fatigue, but with his enthusiasm un- 
diminished. 

When Na-mon-gin and I had reached 
the highest peak and found a trail which 
led along the mountain side just below 
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the erest, we kept steadily on, now and 
then stopping to scan the grassy ravines 
and valleys which radiated from the 
ridge like the ribs of a giant fan. At 
half past eleven, as we rounded a rocky 
shoulder, I saw four sheep feeding in the 
bottom of a gorge far below us. 

Quite unconscious of our presence, 
they worked out of 
the ravine across a 
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thetic old hunter patted me_on_ the 
shoulder, and said in Chinese: “* Never 
mind. They were small ones, anyway 
—not worth having.” They were very 
much worth having to me, however, 
and all the light seemed to have gone 
out of the world. We smoked a ciga- 
rette, but there was no consolation in 


that, and I fol- 





low ridge, and into 


a deep gorge, 


where the grass 
still showed a tinge 
As the 


last one disap- 


of green. 


peared we dashed 
down the slope and 
came up justabove 
the sheep. With 
my glasses I could 
see that the leader 
carried a fair pair 
of horns, but that 
the other three 
rams were small, 
as argali go. 
Lying flat, I 
pushed my rifle 
over the crest and 





lowed the hunter 
around the peak 
with a heart as 
heavy as lead. 
Half an hour 
later we sat down 
for a look around. 
I studied every 
ridge and ravine 
with my glasses, 
without seeing a 
sign of life. The 
four sheep had dis- 
appeared as com- 
pletely as though 
one of the yawn- 
ing gorges had 
swallowed them 
up; the great val- 
ley, bathed in 
golden sunlight, 








aimed at the big- 
ram. Three 
or four tiny grass 
stalks were directly in my line of sight, 
and fearing that they might deflect the 
bullet, I drew back and shifted my posi- 
tion a few feet to the right. 

One of the sheep must have seen the 
movement, although we were directly 
above them, and instantly all were off. 
In four jumps they had disappeared 
around a bowlder, giving me time for 
only a hurried shot at the last one’s 
white rump patch. The bullet struck a 
few inches behind the ram, and the val- 
ley was empty. 

Looking down where they had been 
so quietly feeding only a few moments 
before, I called myself all known varie- 
ties of a fool. I felt very sorry indeed 
that I had bungled hopelessly my first 
chance at an argali. But the sympa- 
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was deserted and 
as silent as the 
tomb. 

I was just tearing the wrapper from 
a piece of chocolate when the hunter 
touched me on the arm, and _ said, 
quietly, “ Fan-yang li la” (a sheep has 
come). He pointed far down a ridge 
running out at a right angle to the one 
on which we were sitting, but I could 
see nothing. Then I scanned every 
square inch of rock, but still saw no 
sign of life. 

The hunter laughingly whispered: “I 
can see better than you can even with 
your foreign eyes. He is standing in 
that trail—he may come right up to us.” 

I tried again, following the thin white 
line as it wound from us along the side 
of the knifelike ridge. Just where it 
vanished into space I saw the sheep, a 
splendid ram, standing like a statue of 
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gray-brown granite and gazing squarely 
at us. 
but the hunter had seen him the instant 
Without my glasses the 


He was fully half a mile away 


he appeared. 
animal was merely a blur to me, but the 
the Mongol could 


detect its every movement. 


marvelous eves of 
“Tt is the same one we saw this morn- 
‘I was sure we would 
find him over here. He has very big 
horns—much better than those others.” 

That was quite true, but the others 


ing,” he said. 


had given me a shot and this ram, splen- 
did as he was, seemed as unobtainable 
as the stars. For an hour we watched 
him. Sometimes he would turn about 
to look across the ravines on either side 
and once he came a dozen feet toward 
us along the path. The hunter smoked 
quietly, now and then looking through 
my glasses. “After a while he will go 
to sleep,” he said; “then we can shoot 
him.” 

I must confess that I had but little 
hope. The ram seemed too splendid 
and much, much too far away. But I 
could feast my eyes on his magnificent 
head and almost count the rings on his 


curling horns. 
A flock of red-legged partridges sailed 
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across from the opposite ridge, uttering 
their rapid-fire call, and alighted almost 
at our feet. Then each one seemed to 
melt into the mountain side, vanishing 
like magic among the grass and stones. 
I wondered mildly why they had con- 
cealed themselves so suddenly, but a 
moment later there sounded a subdued 
whir like the motor of an aeroplane far 
up in the sky. Three shadows drifted 
over, and I saw three huge black eagles 
swinging in ever-lowering circles about 
our heads. I knew then that the par- 
tridges had sought the protection of our 
presence from their mortal enemies, the 
eagles. 

When I looked at the sheep again he 
was lying down squarely in the trail, 
lazily raising his head to look about. 
The hunter inspected the ram through 
my glasses, and prepared to go. We 
rolled slowly over the ridge and then 
hurried around to the projecting spur, 
at the end of which the ram was lying. 

The going very bad indeed. 
Pieces of crumbling granite were con- 
tinually slipping under foot, and at 
times we had to cling like flies to a wall 
of rock, with a sheer drop of hundreds 
of feet below us. Twice the Mongol 


was 
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cautiously looked over the ridge, but 
each time shook his head and worked 
his way a little farther. At last he 
motioned me to slide up beside him. 
Pushing my rifle over the rock before 
me, I raised myself a few inches, and 
saw the massive head and neck of the 
ram two hundred yards away. His body 
was behind a rocky shoulder, but he 
was looking squarely at us, and in a 
second would be off. 

I aimed carefully just under his chin, 
and, at the roar of the high-power shell, 
the ram leaped backward. “You hit 
him,” said the Mongol, but I felt he 
must be wrong; if the bullet had found 
the neck he would have dropped like 
lead. 

Never in all my years of hunting have 
I had a feeling of such intense surprise 
and self-disgust. I had been certain of 
the shot and it was impossible to believe 
that I had missed. 

And then the impossible happened! 
Why it happened I shall never know. 
A kind Providence must have directed 
the actions of the sheep, for, as I raised 
my eyes, I saw again that encrmous 
head and neck appear from behind a 
rock a hundred yards away. Almost 
in a daze I raised my rifle, saw the little 
ivory bead of the front sight center on 
that gray neck, and touched the trigger. 
A thousand echoes crashed back upon 
us, there was a clatter of stones, a con- 
fused vision of a ponderous bulk heaving 
up and back—and all was still. But it 
was enough for me; there could be no 
mistake this time. The ram was mine. 
The sudden transition from utter de- 
jection to the greatest joy of a sports- 
man’s life set me wild with delight. I 
yelled and pounded the old Mongol on 
the back until he begged for mercy; 
then I whirled him about in a war dance 
on the summit of the ridge. 

I wanted to leap down the rocks where 
the sheep had disappeared, but the 
hunter held my arm. For ten minutes 
we sat there waiting to make sure that 
the ram would not dash away while we 
were out of sight in the ravine below. 
Vot. CXLII.—No. 849.—43 


When we finally descended the ani- 
mal lay halfway down the slope, feebly 
kicking. What a huge brute he was, 
and what a glorious head! I had never 
dreamed that an argali could be so splen- 
did. His horns were perfect, and my 
hands could not meet around them at 
the base. 

Then, of course, I wanted to know 
what had happened at my first shot. 
The evidence was there upon his face. 
My bullet had gone an inch high, struck 
him in the corner of the mouth, and 
emerged from his right cheek. It must 
have been a painful wound, and I shall 
never cease to wonder what strange im- 
pulse brought him back after he had 
been so badly stung. The second ball 
had been centered in the neck, as though 
in the bull’s-eye of a target. 

The skin and head of the sheep made 
a pack weighing more than one hundred 
pounds, and the old Mongol groaned as 
he looked up at the mountain barriers 
which separated us from camp. On the 
summit of the first ridge we found the 
trail over which we had passed in the 
morning. Half an hour later the hunter 
jerked me violently behind a ledge of 
rock. “‘ Pan-yang,”’ he whispered, “there 
on the mountain side. Can’t you see 
him?” I could not, and he tried to 
point to it with my rifle. Just at that 
instant, what I had supposed to be a 
brown rock came to life in a whirl of 
dust, and vanished into the ravine 
below. 

We waited breathlessly for perhaps a 
minute—it seemed hours—then the head 
and shoulders of a sheep appeared from 
behind a bowlder. I aimed low, and 
fired, and the animal crumpled in its 
tracks. A second later two rams and a 
ewe dashed from the same spot and 
stopped upon the hillside less than a 
hundred yards away. Instinctively I 
sighted on the largest, but dropped my 
rifle without touching the trigger. The 
sheep was small, and, even if we did 
need him for the group, we could not 
carry his head and skin to camp that 
night. The wolves would surely have 
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found his carcass before dawn and it 
would have been a useless waste of life. 

The one I had killed was a fine young 
ram. With the skin, head, and parts of 
the meat packed upon my shoulders, we 
started homeward at six o’clock. Our 
only exit lay down the river bed in the 
bottom of the great cafion, for in the 
darkness it would have been dangerous 
to follow the trail along the cliffs. In 
half an hour it was black night in the 
gorge. The vertical walls of rock shut 
out even the starlight, and we could not 
see more than a dozen feet ahead. 

I shall never forget that walk. After 
wading the stream twenty-eight times 
I lost count. I was too cold and tired 
and had fallen over too many rocks to 
have it make the slightest difference 
how many more than twenty-eight times 
we went into the icy water. The hun- 
dred-pound pack upon my back weighed 
more every hour, but the thought of 
those two splendid rams was as good as 
bread and wine. 

Harry was considerably worried when 
we reached camp at eleven o'clock, for 
in the village there had been much talk 
of bandits. Even before dinner we 
measured the rams and found that the 
horns of the one he had killed exceeded 
the world’s record for the species by 
half an inch in circumference; more- 
over, mine was not far behind in size. 

As I snuggled into my fur sleeping 
bag that night I realized that it had 
been the most satisfactory hunting day 
of my life. The success of the group 
was assured, with a record ram for the 
central figure. We had three specimens 
already, and the others would not be 
hard to get. 

The next morning four soldiers were 
waiting in the courtyard when we awoke. 
With many apologies they informed us 
that they had been sent by the com- 
mander of the garrison at Kwei-hua- 
cheng to ask us to go back with them. 
The mountains were very dangerous; 
brigands were swarming in the surround- 
ing country; the commandant was 
greatly worried for our safety. There- 
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fore would we be so kind as to break 
camp at once. 

We told them politely, but firmly, 
that it was impossible for us to comply 
with their request. We needed the 
sheep for a great museum in New York, 
and we could not return without them. 
As they could see for themselves, our 
passports had been properly viséed by 
the Foreign Office in Peking, and we 
were prepared to stay. 

The soldiers returned to Kwei-hua- 
cheng, and the following day we were 
honored by a visit from the comman- 
dant himself. To him we repeated our 
determination to remain. He evidently 
realized that we could not be dislodged, 
and suggested a compromise arrange- 
ment. He would send soldiers to guard 
our house and to accompany us while 
we were hunting. We assented readily, 
because we knew Chinese soldiers. Of 
course the sentinels at the door troubled 
us not at all, and the ones who were to 
accompany us also were easily disposed 
of. For the first day’s hunt with our 
guard we selected the roughest part of 
the mountain and set such a terrific 
pace up the almost perpendicular slope 
that before long they were left far 
behind. They never bothered us again. 

We cannot be certain that in the sub- 
sequent days we were ever near brigands, 
although several times our hunters be- 
‘ame very much alarmed and assured 
us that men whom we saw in the dis- 
tance were bandits. At any rate, they 
never troubled us. Without the slight- 
est doubt, they knew that we had noth- 
ing of value in our equipment and that 
we were fairly expert in handling rifles. 
They could gain but little by attacking 
us. The logical course was to let us 
severely alone. 

When we returned to Peking our 
carts were loaded with a rich collection: 
seven sheep, three elk of a species almost 
extinct in China, seventeen roebuck, and 
several hundred smaller mammals. It 
had been a glorious trip, and, best of all, 
we had brought back the “head of 
heads,”’ the grandfather of all the sheep. 





A COMEDY AT THE PREFECTURE 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE 


A7O man in the prime of age retires 
4N from active life with impunity. 
The sounds which float over his garden 
wall fram the world he has abandoned 
often prove more seductive than the 
murmur of the bees among his flowers. 
In the Paradise of Rest no weed flour- 
ishes like the Thistle of Ennui. 

On this particular morning, however, 
M. Joly, ex-Inspector of Police, was in- 
haling the incense of flattery; for noth- 
ing is so gratifying to one who has re- 
linquished the helm as an appeal from a 
ship in distress. 

In this instance the ship in distress was 
his former subordinate, Pichon, and M. 
Joly’s complacency as they sat in the 
arbor of Monrepos was in direct propor- 
tion to Pichon’s misery. 

“Tell us about it, Pichon,” he said, 
benevolently. 

“The case was assigned to me last 
Monday,” began Pichon. “‘ The day be- 
fore—that is, Sunday—early in the morn- 
ing, the woman Babiche, living in the 
outskirts of Coulombes, went to mass 
in the village. This Babiche was serving 
as wet nurse for the baby of Madame de 
Caraman, and on going to mass left it, 
with her own baby, which is being 
brought up by hand, in charge of Co- 
lette, her only other child.” 

“How does it happen,” interposed M. 
Joly, “that the baby of Madame de 
Caraman is in Coulombes with Babiche 
instead of Babiche being with Madame 
de Caraman’s baby in Paris?” 

“‘Because,”’ replied Pichon, “Madame 
de Caraman, being an invalid, could not 
endure the presence of children and pre- 
ferred to drive every day to Coulombes 
to inquire for her child’s welfare.” 

‘““Humph!” muttered M. Joly. “I 
have heard of such invalids.” 


HARDY 


“Moreover,” pursued Pichon, “the 
husband of Babiche is performing his 
military service, and it was impossible 
to leave her own baby in charge 
of Colette, who is but twelve. Well, as 
I was saying, on the return of Babiche 
from mass she found Colette gagged and 
trussed like a fowl for the spit. As for 
her child, it had disappeared.” 

“What a joke!” exclaimed M. Joly. 
“How much do they demand of Madame 
de Caraman for the baby of Babiche?” 

“Exactly,” nodded Pichon. ‘You 
hit the nail on the head. It seems Col- 
ette was to blame. Passionately fond of 
her little sister, she amuses herself in her 
mother’s absence by clasping about its 
neck the gold chain of the little Cara- 
man. The bandits mistook the paste for 
the real and demand ten 
Napoleons.” 

“That certainly is flattering for 
Babiche,” laughed M. Joly. “No 
mother admits her baby is paste. What 
are you offering these rascals?” 

“Pardon me,” said Pichon, loftily. 
“The case is not so simple. Though a 
peasant, Babiche is no fool. She reasons 
in this way, ‘If I say it is my child that 
is stolen, they will not bother about it.’ 
She declares, therefore, to all her neigh- 
bors and to the Commissary of Police 
that it was Madame de Caraman’s.”’ 

“Yes,” objected M. Joly, “‘but there 
is Colette, and Madame de Caraman— 
Colette, who decorates her sister with 
the Order of the Chain, and Madame de 
Caraman who obviously knows her own 
child.” 

“You proceed too fast,” said Pichon, 
who was nothing if not methodical. 
“You forget that Madame de Caraman 
is an invalid. Prostrated with grief, she 
would receive no one, and believed all 
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that was told her. As for Colette, it is 
true she confessed to the chain, but now 
she denies it. She says it was on an- 
other occasion that she put it on her 
sister. She is in terror of Babiche and is 
tight as a drum.” 
M. Joly was losing patience. 

Pichon. 
Caraman to 


Is there no 
claim his 


“Come, come, 
Monsieur de 
progeny?” 

“Monsieur de Caraman is an arche- 
ologist and is traveling in Tibet. Ah! 
sighed Pichon, “if by good luck one was 
a boy! But they are both girls.” 

“But these babies of yours,” cried M. 
Joly, exasperated, “‘are not Castor 
and Pollux! Why the devil do you 
not take the one that is left to Madame 
de Caraman, who will identify her own 
child?” 

Pichon spread out his hands. © “Of 
course,” he said, sententiously; “that is 
obvious. As I observed to the Prefect, 
in searching for one of two children it is 
necessary to determine first which one 
is missing. But Babiche was furious. 
She would not hear of it. It was neces- 
sary to obtain a formal requisition be- 
fore she would let the little one—which- 
ever it was—out of her sight. And then, 
as if the devil himself were mixed up in 
this affair, on the very day when, armed 
with the necessary papers, I was about 
to proceed to Coulombes—” 

Pichon wiped his perspiring brow. 

“Well?” sighed M. Joly, wearily. 

“Alas! that very morning Madame 
de Caraman suffered a relapse and died.” 

“But this is a nightmare you are tell- 
ing me!’ exclaimed M. Joly, incredu- 
lously. “Come, now, Pichon, your 
Babiche also has a husband—babies re- 
quire fathers.” 

“True, but the husband of Babiche, 
as I have already told you, is in military 
service and has never seen his child. 
His testimony, therefore, is of no value.” 

M. Joly burst out laughing. “In the 
whole world, then, there exists no one 
but you, Pichon, to distinguish between 
the child of a peasant and that of a duch- 
ess. Are you, then, a Solomon to assert 
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to the face of Babiche that you know 
her child better than she does?” 

Pichon was not gifted with a sense of 
humor. 

“How compare two objects one of 
which is missing?” he muttered, despair- 
ingly, putting on his hat. 

They walked together in silence to the 
gate. 

“Pichon,” said M. Joly, his hand on 
the latch, “I once had the pleasure of 
restoring to Madame de Caraman a col- 
lar of diamonds which she had mis- 
placed. At that time it did not occur 
to me that she might also misplace her 
offspring. One question. Can you tell 
me why the municipality of Paris, not to 
mention my own tranquillity, is turned 
upside down for a buffoonery which be- 
longs to the stage of the Variétés?” 

Pichon’s eyes narrowed and his thumb 
was jerked expressively in the direction 
of the Prefecture. 

“Because Madame de Caraman had 
the honor of knowing intimately—” 
The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
clang of the closing gate. 

Returning to the arbor and gathering 
up the documents left for his informa- 
tion, M. Joly mounted to the terrace 
where Madame was sitting with the 
Curé of St. Médard. 

It would be foolish to assert that 
Madame Joly was ignorant of Pichon’s 
visit. It would be equally foolish to 
deny that this visit had roused her curi- 
osity. But in her case curiosity was 
mated with so supreme a confidence that 
M. Joly never suspected its existence. 
Undisturbed by questionings, therefore, 
he read the depositions of Colette and 
the Commissary of Police of Coulombes, 
while the curé dozed and the needle of 
Marie moved noiselessly to and fro with 
the regularity of an even pulse. At last 
he glanced up at the oval face bent over 
the moving needle. 

“As this is pure comedy,” he said to 
himself, “it is certainly permissible to 
consult her. Moreover, Marie is inter- 
ested in babies.” His glance wandered 
to the pendulous cheeks of the curé. 
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“As for you who preach original sin, a 
universal stain”—M. Joly’s eyes re- 
verted to Marie—‘ there is also original 
purity—or is it because I adore her?” 

“*Marie—Pichon was here this morn- 
ing.” 

“Ah!” 

The curé opened his eyes. 

“Listen, Monsieur le Curé. It is mat- 
ter for the theologian.’ And after recit- 
ing the troubles of Pichon, “Finally,” 
he concluded, “here is the deposition of 
the local commissary, who declares that 
when he arrived at ten o'clock the baby 
was in peasant dress; that he found 
Colette in tears, but uninjured. She 
deposes that after her mother went to 
mass two men stopped at the door, ask- 
ing for water to cool the engine of their 
motor. The children were asleep in 
their cribs. Returning with the water, 


she was seized, gagged, and bound. Not 
till after the return of Babiche did she 
know one child was missing. When first 
questioned she volunteered the story of 


the chain, but in her deposition she 
denies it. She says her mother reminded 
her that this incident occurred on a 
previous day. When frightened, a child 
of twelve will testify to anything, and, 
according to the neighbors, Babiche has 
a rough hand. At all events, she and 
Colette are agreed; Monsieur de Cara- 
man, in Tibet when his daughter was 
born, could not testify, if here, of what 
he knows nothing; the husband of 
Babiche, called three months ago to the 
colors, counts for no more than Monsieur 
de Caraman, and Madame de Caraman 
dies in spite of being’an invalid. Poor 
Pichon! He is worse off than the Coun- 
cil of Trent endeavoring to decide 
whether the number of the stars is odd 
or even.” 

The curé pricked up his ears. 
Council of Trent!” 

“Tt may have been another,” ad- 
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mitted M. Joly. “That in my old age 
I should be mixed up in such an affair!” 

“Nevertheless, a baby has its impor- 
tance,” said Marie. 

“Granted. Let us put ourselves in the 
place of these brigands. They imagine 
themselves in possession of a treasure 
for whose recovery one pays a fat ran- 
som—a delusion fortified by the declara- 
tion of Babiche—for doubtless they keep 
themselves well informed. To destroy 
this delusion is dangerous, for one makes 
way with what is worthless and com- 
promising.” 

“Yes,” murmured Marie, 
baby of Babiche is precious.” 

“Of that danger Babiche is well aware. 
That she is lying is clear, but for the 
moment it is absolutely necessary to 
accept her contention.” 

“Though you do not believe it, 
smiled Marie. 

“Unfortunately,” said M. Joly, a little 
testily, “unlike the curé, I wish to prove 
what I believe.” 

“Tf that is all that troubles you,” re- 
plied Marie, quietly, “it seems to me 
quite simple.” 

“Simple!” 

“Certainly. Why does not Pichon 
offer the little one the bottle? Babies 
accustomed to the breast are very par- 
ticular.” 

That very evening Pichon came to 
announce how, driven by a bottle from 
her last retrenchment, Babiche had re- 
canted. 

“It was very simple,” said M. Joly. 

“Yes,” replied Pichon, sulkily, “but 
why the devil did you not say so this 
morning?” 

“Pichon,” said M. Joly, “now that 
you are on the right track, why dig into 
the past?” Over the averted face of 
Marie passed the faintest flicker of a 
smile. “At that time I had not con- 
sulted my wife,” he added. 


‘ 


“even the 


” 





LOVE’S ARITHMETIC 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
OU often ask me, love, how much I love you, 


Bidding my fancy find 
An answer to your mind; 


I say, “Past count! as there are stars above you.” 
You shake your head and say, 
“Many and bright are they, 

But that is not enough!”—again I try: 


“Tf all the leaves on all the trees 
Were counted over, 
And all the waves on all the seas— 
More times your lover, 
Yea! more than thrice ten thousand times, em I. 
“°Tis not enough,” again you make reply. 


” 


“ 


How many blades of grass,” one day, I said, 
“Are there from here to China? How many bees 
Have gathered honey through the centuries? 
Tell me how many roses have bloomed red 

Since the first rose till this rose in your hair? 

How many butterflies are born each year? 

How many raindrops are there in this shower? 
How many kisses, darling, in an hour?” 

Thereat you smiled, and shook your golden head; 
“Ah! not enough,” you said. 


Then said I, “Dear, it is not in my power 
To tell how much, how many ways, my love: 
Unnumbered are its ways, even as all these, 
Nor any depth so deep, nor height above, 
May match therewith of any stars or seas 


“IT would hear more,” you smiled. “Then, love,” I said, 

“This will I do—unbind me all this gold 
Too heavy for your head, 

And, one by one, I'll count each shining thread; 

And when the tale of all its wealth is told— 
(“As much as that!” you said)— 

Then the full sum of all my love I'll speak, 

To the last unit tell the thing you ask.” 
Thereat the gold, in gleaming torrents shed, 
Fell loose adown each cheek, 

Hiding you from me. . . . I began my task. 
“*Twill last our lives!” you said. 





OUGHT I TO LEAVE 


THE CHURCH? 


[This paper was not written primarily for publication, but in the opinion 
of the editor it presents a grave situation which is to-day all too prevalent in the smaller 


towns of our country. 


The author, whose name is withheld for obvious reasons, is a 


prominent and influential citizen of the little mid-Western town which he describes; his 
antecedents and present circumstances are accurately set forth, with only such disguising 
of proper names as has been felt to be necessary,— Eprror.| 


T is to me a real question which for 
months I have debated and to which 
I have as yet no answer; and it is largely 
in the hope of finding an answer satisfy- 
ing to a sad and perplexed heart that I 
here set forth the problem. My grand- 
father was a circuit rider, two of my 
uncles are pastors, my father was a 
deacon in the church which I still at- 
tend, my older sister died in the mission 
field of Japan. It may be imagined that 
to one brought up in this tradition the 
problem of whether the church shall con- 
tinue to command his allegiance can 
hardly be, a trivial one. And by the 
church I mean the local church into 
which I was received as a child—the 
church in which I have worked and wor- 
shiped for more than thirty years, and 
in which I have held almost every office 
to which I could be elected—the church 
which I still attend regularly, and of 
which I am still a working member. 
Lest I fall into mere generalities, let me 
describe somewhat in detail the religious 
conditions in our little Middle West 
community. 

Our first settlers came from Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and for two 
generations the little white country 
churches which they erected at strategic 
crossroads were filled each Sabbath. 
Then came the vedettes of foreign im- 
migration, stalwart Scandinavian farm 
hands, and later their wives. One by 
one our now prosperous farmers retired 
and moved into town; the farms were let 
out to foreign-born tenants, and then 
the tenants came to be owners and 


vastly increased in numbers. To-day 
more than half our population is Sean- 
dinavian. No congregations are left 
for the little country churches, and 
service is held in not one of the half 
dozen which lie within a half hour's 
drive from our town. Several have been 
torn down; others stand vacant and 
useless—useless even as warning to a 
generation of which it may still be said 
that, haying eyes, they see not. 

The present number of our town 
churches is six—to minister to a popu- 
lation of two thousand five hundred. 
Our cathedral is our Scandinavian 
church, a really strong organization and, 
unless all signs fail, destined long to 
continue strong. Stragglers from that 
communion have been gathered into one 
or the other of the English-speaking 
folds, but the great bulk of the com- 
municants remain faithful to the church 
of their fatherland. We have a small 
Catholic church and a small semi- 
endowed Universalist church, which 
for thirty years have undergone little 
change. 

The remaining three churches are 
Peniel Church, Nazareth, and my own 
church of St. Stephen’s. Each contains 
about a third of the members needed to 
form a strong church in a town the size 
of ours, each is paying its pastor a salary 
smaller than should be commanded by 
an educated man to-day in any field of 
work, and each is giving away in benevo- 
lences considerably less than 50 per 
cent of what it spends on current ex- 
penses. There are officials in all three 
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organizations who frankly declare that 
it is so difficult to raise the regular sub- 
scriptions that they do not think it wise 
Let the heathen 
in his blindness stumble on as best he 
may; somehow Peniel, Nazareth, and 
St. Stephen’s must be kept running. 

Officially and on the surface, relations 
between the three churches are most 
cordial; actually, and for reasons later 
to be explained, there are heart-burn- 
ings. Nazareth’s problems are the most 
serious; she has the fewest members 
and the least wealth, and the fate of the 
crossroads churches seems for her not 
far off. Peniel has few wealthy mem- 
bers, but an esprit de corps which goes 
far to make up for this loss; work and 
responsibility are shared in a democratic 
fashion which promises much for con- 
tinuing vitality. St. Stephen’s suffers 
under the opprobrium of being the most 
aristocratic of the three churches, and it 
is true that we have a few more members 
and certainly more wealth, but some of 
these well-to-do members have never 
learned the blessedness of cheerful, lib- 
eral giving. 


to stress benevolences. 


Between the last census and the one 
preceding, our town’s gain in population 
was forty-eight. I am not quite willing 
to admit that we are a stagnant com- 
munity, and yet we are accustomed to 
see the great majority of our ablest 
young people remain among us only 
until they have graduated from high 
school. There is not the remotest prom- 
ise of any large increase in the member- 
ship of any one of our churches; as a 
matter of fact, the membership in all 
three, owing to deaths and removals, has 
during the past ten years fallen off 
alarmingly. 

As to our church work, our activities, 
of course, overlap, and much good effort 
is wasted. In this respect we are not, I 
different from hundreds of 
other American communities. Taken 
together, we three bodies have ample 
material for the making of one strong 
church, and one strong church we ought 
to be. It requires no expert survey to 


imagine, 
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diagnose our case and to prescribe the 
remedy; we should federate, and seven 
years ago this was attempted under con- 
ditions which seemed peculiarly favor- 
able. Nazareth’s “best paying mem- 
ber”’ had just moved to another state, 
leaving them in dire financial straits. 
Their able and energetic young pastor 
felt strongly the desirability of federa- 
tion, our pastor heartily seconded him, 
and both were ready, once the federation 
was accomplished, to withdraw in favor 
of some third man who should be pastor 
of both congregations. The plan had 
strong supporters in both our churches, 
and especially was it pushed by Mrs. 
Talcott, the president of our local 
Women’s Club, an organization much 
stronger and much more potent for local 
betterment than the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of any one of our churches, or, for that 
matter, of all of them combined. 

Mrs. Talcott was a far - visioned 
woman, energetic and eminently prac- 
tical, and had a considerable following in 


our church, of which she was a promi- 


nent member. She saw clearly that for 
our churches to continue their separate 
lines of activity meant lessened efficiency 
and the early, even if lingering, death of 
one or more of them. She threw herself 
with all her influence into the campaign, 
and the work which she and the pastors 
and their loyal adherents did was not 
less tactful than energetic. Their utter 
failure was, in my opinion, the most 
tragic calamity that ever befell our local 
churches. 

Why did it happen? Partly from 
sheer inertia; things had always been as 
they were, so they must ever continue, 
world without end. Partly it was a 
pathetic lack of constructive imagina- 
tion; not being able to foresee in all its 
details just what a federation would do 
and be, and being unable to secure from 
the advocates of the plan a complete 
and illustrated prospectus, some would 
have no part or lot in the matter, not so 
much as to vote for the appointment of 
a committee to formulate tentative 
plans. Partly, and most sadly, the fail- 
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ure was due to causes which would not 
bear the light of day; old bickerings and 
jealousies that had for years festered 
and fermented, one or two ancient scan- 
dals; and then the question of who, if the 
federation were consummated, would 
play the pipe organ, who would lead the 
choir, and would there be one ladies’ 
society or two? 

To all of these elements there was 
added—for us of St. Stephen’s—the il- 
luminating and eminently practical sug- 
gestion: Why federate when Nazareth 
was so plainly upon her death bed? What 
profit in being generous, or even compro- 
mising? Had not the Lord delivered 
Nazareth bound into our hand? We 
had but to wait until the demise oc- 
curred and then enter in and gather up 
the spoils. This was a course of reason- 
ing so irritating to Nazareth that, in 
mere spite, as it seemed to some of our 
members, she decided not to die, or 
that if she did die she would at least see 
to it that we should not be her heirs. 


Her members increased their subscrip- 


tions, reconciled a few recalcitrant 
members, held a revival with the help 
of one or two pastors from out of town, 
and brought in a few new members. 
To-day, were our two best-paying mem- 
bers to move away, her condition would 
be sounder than ours. 

But the victory of the antifederation- 
ists had cost us something. There was 
no “row’’—the federationists were good 
losers and went back to their respective 
tasks—but Mrs. Talcott and some others 
have lost a certain keenness of interest in 
their church work. Within a year 
Nazareth lost her pastor and we lost 
ours, and we have found no men of their 
caliber to replace them. We might 
search and find such (I say might, for in 
these days few able pastors are seeking 
new fields, and we have by no means 
increased salaries in proportion to the 
increased cost of living), but, even if we 
could find him, I have grave doubts 
whether we ought to claim him. If a 
man who realized all our ideals should 


say to me, as a member of St. Stephen’s: 
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“T want to put my life where it will 
count most. Ought I to come to your 
church?” I, to be conscientious, would 
have to reply: “No; there are a thou- 
sand fields needing such ministrations as 
yours far more than we need them, and 
yielding you a richer harvest. To place 
you here would be like placing an able 
merchant in charge of a popcorn stand.” 

Let me describe the men who now 
serve our three churches. 

Our pastor, the Rev. Hiram Holt, has 
an unblemished reputation, an imposing 
personal appearance, a dignity of man- 
ner, and a fatal sufficiency of words. He 
can at a moment’s notice speak fluently 
and extendedly “on any topic,” as ad- 
miring parishoners have been known to 
say. His theology I am at loss to de- 
scribe. He is certainly not, like myself, 
a religious insurgent; he is not a pro- 
gressive, yet he can hardly be called a 
religious stand-patter. Rather is he in- 
clined in theological matters to be all 
things to all men, to play safe, avoid 
controversy, give no offense; and so, 
Sunday after Sunday, he rephrases for us 
—and only slightly rephrases—religious 
platitudes as familiar and as indisput- 
able, and for the most part as vapid and 
uninspiring, as the multiplication table. 
He is not gifted with imagination or with 
the literary sense; he is no student, no 
reader of either the classics or current 
literature. That boundless friendliness 
and that keenness of interest in all life 
which have been the supreme gifts of so 
many religious leaders—these Mr. Holt 
has not. 

**As I grow older I find I am growing 
tired,”’ said one of the sweetest-spirited 
men I ever knew, “of reading articles 
and hearing sermons that are made up of 
just general language.”” And such are 
the sermons of Mr. Holt—always dig- 
nified, grammatical, rarely ludicrous, 
but never accurately informing, and 
never inspired by passionate conviction. 
They are just “general language.” 

Brother Elton, pastor of Peniel, is a 
different type. The son of one of John 
Brown’s raiders, he remains rigidly 
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faithful to “the old-time religion.”” To 
accept Brother Elton’s teaching is to 
face both the New Testament and the 
Old from the standpoint of absolute, 
unwavering credulity—the ax swam for 
Elisha; the shadow moved backward on 
Hezekiah’s dial; the outspread fleece of 
Gideon was alternately wet and dry; 
and the prophet Jonah sojourned three 
days in the belly of the great fish. Ihave 
sometimes wondered whether Brother 
Elton also believes that for Joshua the 
sun and moon of Copernican astronomy 
actually stood still, and whether the vis- 
ible universe was created in six days of 
twenty-four hours each; but all I can be 
sure of is that Brother Elton would be 
deeply hurt were anyone to ask him. 
Unconsciously and, I believe, out of 
real reverence, he has come to apply to 
religion the advice which a modern 
novelist puts in the mouth of one of 
his characters, “Don’t ask questions; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t try to 
answer ’em!” To Brother Elton any 
form of new theology is anathema, 
and the higher criticism is anti-Christ. 

Need I add that he is an old man? In 
his time he did good, heroic work, this 
soldier of the Cross, but were he a soldier 
of Uncle Sam, military efficiency would 
long ago have placed him upon the re- 
tired list; no one would dream of intrust- 
ing him with the command of a regi- 
ment, even in peace times. Still hale of 
body, his mind is impervious to new 
truth. His was a meager and hard-won 
education in a college which even in that 
day was viewed as narrow; and Brother 
Elton has never broadened, never grown. 
To his younger hearers he is as one who 
speaks an unknown tongue. 

Yet who shall go to this man, grown 
gray in service, and tell him? One must 
be calloused indeed, or inspired by the 
loftiest sense of duty. In certain moods 
I admire Brother Elton’s congregation 
for letting him do their organization 
positive harm rather than bring to him 
the cruel truth. For, be it remembered, 
there is no regular tenure of office. When 
our school board each year assumes 
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office, its first task is to elect, or re- 
elect a superintendent of schools, but no 
such businesslike system prevails in our 
churches. The pastor is not re-engaged 
ach year; he simply stays on until he 
receives a more tempting “call,” or until 
it is intimated to him, officially or other- 
wise, that the church covets his resigna- 
tion. The only method of retiring 
Brother Elton would be, as a high-school 
boy of his congregation suggested, to 
“treat him rough.” 

Nazareth receives at present the min- 
istrations of a student pastor who spends 
in Bristol but three days out of the 
seven. The Rev. Percy Smith takes 
himself with extreme seriousness and 
confidently anticipates a distinguished 
vareer. He has a cherubic countenance, 
declamatory gifts which, unfortunately, 
he has been told would have won instant 
acclaim upon the stage, a sentimental 
turn of mind, and an impulsive disposi- 
tion which frequently gives bad quarters 
of an hour to the more sedate members 
of his congregation. Of indifferent 
scholarship, both in high school and in 
the seminary, he would yet hold it a 
point of honor never to admit uncer- 
tainty regarding any question of theol- 
ogy which might be propounded to him. 
But he is young, and to youth most 
parishes are indulgent. 

To no one of these men does our com- 
munity look for any real leadership, even 
religious leadership, and yet I would by 
no means imply that in our churches no 
work of any real value is being done. In 
my own church we have a good Sunday 
school, community approval of which is 
shown by the fact that it is regularly 
attended by the children of parents who 
themselves never are seen at church. 
These children attend until they begin to 
feel grown up, when they run true to 
parental type. We have just now an 
exceptional choir leader, and this young 
woman is giving to our young people all 
the advantages of an excellent amateur 
choral society. Our Ladies’ Aid Society, 
like most such organizations, works with 
a wasteful expenditure of time and en- 
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ergy, but its by-products of sociability 
and friendliness make it a really efficient 
body. We serve as a feeder to a number 
of denominational societies which are 
doing worthy work. 

Most, not by any means all, of the 
hest people of Bristol are in one or the 
other of our churches; but if the work 
of the church be “to make bad people 
good and to make good people better,” 
our churches are doing it only in a 
roundabout fashion and with most in- 
different success. “Bad people’’ we, as 
a church, hardly reach save at third or 
fourth hand, through our contributions 
to missionary societies; and we certainly 
would never think of going out person- 
ally to seek them in the highways and 
poolrooms. Some “good people” we 


are to my mind making, not better, but 
really worse, for is there a more danger- 
ous or insidious sentiment to instill into 
a good man’s heart than a feeling of 
satisfaction with his own goodness?—a 
complacent assurance that, having as- 


sented to certain test dogmas and having 
abstained from the grosser forms of 
iniquity like profane swearing and at- 
tending Sunday baseball games, there- 
fore he has done all that could be de- 
manded of him by an exacting Deity? 
It is, I fear, seldom that any of our 
church people deny themselves a theater 
party, or a new automobile, or give to 
any good cause “until it hurts.” 

I have said that not all the good peo- 
ple of Bristol are connected with our 
churches. Time was when one must 
either have some “church affiliation” or 
be a marked man, but that day has 
passed. An influential and increasing 
group of our young college people, 
prominent in every movement for civic 
betterment, have practically no connec- 
tion with our churches. None of them 
is hostile, some of them express a wist- 
ful and, I think, genuine longing to find 
in the church the joy and inspiration 
their fathers found there. They would 
really like to help, but they are kept 
aloof by the fact that they find in our 
services so little that can command their 
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allegiance or their intellectual respect. 
Their prevailing opinion seems to be 
that our churches, while deserving of 
respect because of their intentions and 
their venerable history, really belong to 
a past order of things and represent an 
outworn type of machinery for social 
regeneration. Upon the financial help 
of this group, I might add, we can al- 
ways count whenever we attempt any- 
thing really big. 

The fact that they and some of the 
teachers in our public schools neither do 
church work nor attend church, is to 
some of our members a matter not of re- 
gret only, but of scandal, attributable to 
one or both of two causes—the demoral- 
izing influence of higher education and a 
lack of cordiality upon the part of church 
members. Further than this, they re- 
fuse to admit any blame on our part. 
Yet when Mr. Holt, in his best profes- 
sional manner, urges that we invite 
others to attend service, I do not do it. 
How can I and be honest? Those to 
whom I have referred would not be in- 
tellectually, or morally, or religiously 
stimulated or edified by such sermons as 
Mr. Holt preaches. Harsh as it may 
sound, I believe tha* they would find 
his words bearing far less resemblance to 
the Bread of Life than to the husks of 
the far-wandering prodigal. 

What certain orthodox readers may 
wish to tell me I can imagine: “Let 
this complaining brother stop picking 
flaws and go to work. That will cure him 
of his jeremiads.”” To which I answer, 
as boldly as did St. Paul, that so far at 
least as St. Stephen’s is concerned, I 
have labored not perhaps more abun- 
dantly than they all, but I am doing as 
much church work as any member of 
the congregation, and what I am doing 
is not done grudgingly. Much of it I 
enjoy, but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that there is also much of it which 
does no more than help to keep the 
wheels of the ecclesiastical machinery 
languidly turning. I am not disgruntled 
with any of my associates; I am not 
soured by any personal slight, although 
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I confess that I have been profoundly 
influenced by one purely personal aspect 
of our church problem. 

Some months ago we had attended a 
union meeting at which Brother Elton 
preached. In his sermon he had reviled 
some of the greatest names of science, 
ridiculed—even while he showed that he 
knew almost nothing about them—some 
of the most profound and_ illuminating 
books of modern Biblical criticism, and 
in the name of Jesus and in the cracked 
voice of senility poured out threatenings 
and damnation against of the 
greatest of our living spiritual leaders. 
It was on our way home that Brainerd, 
my oldest boy, a senior in high school, 
broke a long silence to exclaim, “ Dad, 
it’s too bad to let a man take anything 
as splendid as religion and talk about it 
so that you just have to laugh at it.” 

That is my personal complaint against 
our three churches. I want my sons to 
love and respect the church, but I have 
ceased to regard it as of supreme im- 
portance that they should do so. If I 
did, I should try to find some other 
church for them to go to. Clayton, my 
twelve-year-old, would probably never 
have put the ma’ sr in the terms Brain- 
erd used, but he has as little enthusiasm 
as his brother for our church services, 
nor could I respect intellectually my 
sons if they did enjoy Mr. Holt’s ser- 
mons. They cannot remember a time 
when they did not attend church; they 
attend still, although with increasing re- 
luctance, because their mother and I 
hold that church attendance is a part of 
decent living. But regular, enforced at- 
tendance upon such services as ours 1s 
not going to make them love the church. 
What chiefly concerns me is their re- 
ligion. How, I sometimes wonder, will 
that be affected when Sunday after Sun- 
day they continue to hear it talked about 
in such a fashion that “you just can’t 


see 


7 


some 


help laughing at it 

There are two lesser counts in my 
personal indictment, and one of these is 
To-day’s demands upon the 
generous ure almost incessant, because 


money. 
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to-day the world’s need is so dire. For 
years, though I am far from wealthy, I 
have given away a tenth of my income, 
and now a full third of my total benevo- 
lence budget goes toward the running 
expenses of an institution the value of 
which to any but a small fraction of our 
community I gravely doubt. And 
money is to-day worth so much, in 
Armenia and Poland and China! 

The second count is time. I am a 
busy man, spending nine hours of every 
week day in work remote from life’s 
higher problems; and I long, sometimes 
passionately, for the Sabbath uplift and 
inspiration that some men’s sermons 
have brought me. Something akin to 
this inspiration I could get from books 
on my shelves, and, armed with their 
faith and courage, go back to put more 
real religion into my week days. But, 
instead of reading these books, I attend 
church. Three hours a week—four, if I 
go to the midweek prayer meeting—I 
spend in religious services that do not 
help me religiously. 

What can I do about it? 
three possible courses: 

I can remain in the church and fight 
for federation. In federation alone lies 
the hope of our ever being really effi- 
cient, the hope of our ever securihg—or 
deserving—an able leader. But to bring 
about federation after the failure of 
seven years ago is the task of a diplo- 
matic saint, and upon him it would make 
large demands. Irrevocably it was de- 
feated, and nothing but dire necessity 
will ever bring it again to the fore. 
Blessed be whatever calamity brings 
that to pass! 

Or I can try to tell my fellow members 
something of what I have here set forth. 
I can withdraw from active participa- 
tion in church work, and transfer my 
church subscription to the work of our 
denominational boards. Sometimes it 
has seemed to me that, believing as I do, 
this is the only honest course for me to 
take. But in large measure our churches 
represent the vested respectability of 
our community; to old, to lifelong 


I see but 
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friends I should become near to a 
heathen man and a publican. They 
would never understand, and I would 
imperil not their friendship alone, but 
whatever influence I have in the com- 
munity. 

Or I can Laodicean—a 
method already extremely popular with 
many church members. I can delib- 
erately, but not too rapidly, degrade 
church activity to a position of seventh 
or eighth interest in my life. I can 
attend less and less regularly; I can con- 
tribute enough to stifle protests and no 
more. When it comes to any matter of 


become a 


real responsibility, I can shirk it. I can 
be a drone and a slacker, yet not so as 
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to bring upon myself censure and dis- 
missal. But against a course so pusil- 
lanimous all that is decent and manly 
within me revolts. 

What, then, shall I do? 

I am not pessimistic. I have no fears 
for the fate of religion in the world. I 
believe that there is more dynamic re- 
ligion among us to-day than there ever 
was before. The spirit of the Christ, if 
his church fails to express it, will find for 
itself some fitter incarnation. And yet 
I do not despair even of the church. 
Some day, here in this village of Bristol, 
there may come, I pray, a renaissance; 
and in that rebirth I would fain be a 
helper. 


MOTHER 


MAYNARD 


O you I owe 
The blood of a Gael, 
The laughter I wear 
As a coat of mail. 


To you I owe 


My gift of scorn, 
That I took from you 
In the hour I was born. 


To you I owe 


The gift of belief, 
Though the credo I utter 
Has brought you grief. 


To you I owe 


My songs, each one, 
For you hushed with music 
Your little son 





THE 


SECOND DAY OF SPRING 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


ETER BLAISE stood, jingling the 
coins in his pocket, before the 
window of a florist’s shop in Forty- 
fifth Street. It was nearly eight o'clock 
of a January evening in the years when 
a World War was unthought of, and he 
had walked leisurely up Fifth Avenue 
from his rooms downtown with a vague 
idea of dining at his club, as the giving 
up, earlier in the day, of a dinner party 
had left him with that unusual asset, a 
free evening, on his hands. But at the 
very door of the “Wanderers” he had 
changed his mind, for he remembered 
suddenly that his last month’s 
were posted, and a sense of embarrass- 
he was of the type that combines 
with un- 
comfortable proportions—seemed oddly 
to hold him back. So he decided, instead, 
to get something to eat at a little res- 
taurant he had been told of, farther 
east, a cheap place, with rather good 
Italian food. He had made, as he went 
on, a mental calculation of his resources, 
and discovered that his entire capital, 
until the first of the month, consisted 
of exactly three dollars and sixty cents. 
Now the sum of three dollars and 
sixty cents—we are speaking, remember, 
of ten years ago—would procure a decent 
enough luncheon for two at Sherry’s, es- 


dues 


ment 


carelessness sensitiveness in 


pecially if you had an early engagement 
and must economize time as well. But as 
a fixed amount necessary to last ten days, 
a reservoir from which a young gentle- 
called a “certain 
position” to maintain, must draw sup- 


man, with what is 


plies to meet the inexorable demands 
transactions, of 
course it is, always was, and always will 
be ridiculously inadequate. 


of necessarily cash 


Not that Blaise took the situation 


seriously; such had never been his habit. 
The pinch of poverty, indeed, he would 
have told you, was no novelty to him. 
In this he was right, for he meant that 
poverty which, with, it is true, usually 
empty pockets, views the world from 
hospitable opera boxes or the padded 
seats of vicarious limousines on their 
way to fresh pleasures; the well- 
attended, well-dressed, well-fed poverty, 
pampered by other people’s servants, 
lighted by other people’s electricity, 
bedded in other people’s embroidered 
linen, convoyed in other people’s yachts 
and special trains, and breathing the 
luxurious atmosphere of other people’s 
houses in town, Tuxedo, Lenox, or 
Newport. 

Now the florist’s window, before which 
Blaise was standing, was a bower of 
blossom. Great red roses towered on 
mighty stems; sheaves of lilies, paler 
than moonlight and infinitely more ex- 
pensive, bore them company. Roman 
anemones sparkled under boughs of 
heavy, precocious lilac; white orchids, 
like butterflies, floated over drifts of 
carnations and gardenias, over fields of 
heliotrope, begonia, sweet peas, and 
mignonette. 

But it was not at this exotic display 
that Blaise was staring. Something in 
the center of the window, something 
richly darker in color than the sur- 
roundings, had happened to catch his eye. 

It was a low pot of hyacinths deeply 
purple of bud and blossom sheathed 
thickly in leaves of vigorous green. And 
the sight brought back at once the 
feeling that had come to Blaise that 
very afternoon, for the first time that 
winter—-the sharp, glad, momentary 
realization in the face of cold blasts 
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and frozen scenes, despite the certainty 
of coming snows and expected rigors 
that, somehow, spring was really in 
the air. He had felt the stir of wings, 
caught the flute note of a promise, 
breathed the perfume of a presence! 

So he smiled at the bored attendant, 
counting off the day’s last lagging 
minutes, and the man despite himself 
smiled back. 

“T want those hyacinths, please, the 
round pot in the window. And can 
you send them for me to-night?” 

The other’s smile deepened as, the 
purple blossoms in his hand, he glanced 
at the clock. 

“Certainly, sir,” he said. Some- 
where, back in his drab past, romance 
flickered again. 

Blaise’s stick was under his arm as 
he leaned on the desk in the corner. 
He had taken off his gloves and held a 
pen in chilled fingers. He spoiled a 
ard and then another; but at last, 
though he shook his head dubiously, 
one seemed almost to please him. He 
read over what he had written: 


“To Spring’s Own Lady, 
Spring’s Earliest Flowers 
On Spring’s First Day. 
From him who waits his Spring.” 


Then he slipped it into an envelope, 
which he sealed and directed. 

“Oh, but I never asked you the 
price!” 

“Three dollars and a half,” said the 


man. 

Blaise produced a handful of loose 
change from his pocket. His selection 
had about it an air of humorous, if un- 
important, doubt as to the sufficiency 
of this. It was enough, but what he had 
left spelled the entire residuum of his 
present capital. Then he buttoned up 
his overcoat and lit his last cigarette, his 
“good night” smiling comradeship as 
the doors closed behind him. 

Outside, he stood still a moment, put- 
ting on his gloves. A near-by clock 
struck eight. Suddenly he laughed 
aloud. There was nothing for it but a 


right-about face, dinnerless, for home. 
He turned down Fifth Avenue, whistling 
gayly, through Forty-second Street into 
Madison, through Thirty-fourth into 
Lexington, to Gramercy Park, when he 
turned briskly eastward again. Just be- 
fore he reached the narrow, yellow-brick 
building, palpably new born, that gave 
him shelter—it was called the “Ze- 
nobia” to complement the “Palmyra” 
next door and under the same manage- 
ment—Blaise ran across the street, as a 
thought struck him. 

Outside the frost-covered window of 
a fruit stand, where a solitary peanut 
roaster sang creakily in clouds of pun- 
gent steam rising straight in the clear, 
cold air, he stopped. The opened door 
revealed an old woman in a plaid shawl 
and released memories of kerosene and 
mature oranges! 

He chose quickly four large, red 
apples, from the nearest heap, thrust 
them into his pocket, and for them ex- 
changed—his last dime. 

Then his way led through symbolic 
doors of stained glass, over enigmatical 
tiles studded with prayer rugs and 
tabourets, in an entrance hall, where 
quartered oak-quarreled with Lincrusta 
Walton and a gas log could, on rare 
occasions, glow pinkly. To-night, how- 
ever, it was dull and gray, for the heat 
was “on.” Asmalland brilliant elevator, 
‘aptained by a sleepy black boy, took 
Blaise to the top floor. 

Once inside his sitting room, which 
had a slight personality of its own, 
thanks to a process of decorative elim- 
ination, he changed to a dressing gown 
and slippers, and then proceeded to 
attack the apples spread on the desk 
before him. When these were finished 
—and it needed but a few minutes 
—he dragged a heap of manuscript to 
the stronger light of the shaded lamp 
and began to read; but evidently an- 
other idea persisted—his spring song 
sang! He took fresh paper; then he 
left everything to fumble for a stray 
cigarette in the litter of the table, and 
found one, which he lighted, only to toss 
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it aside and turn rigorously to pencil- 
sharpening. At last he was ready; 
slowly the thought that had lain all the 
afternoon half dormant at the door of 
his consciousness, stirred to life. He 
began to write, and perhaps because 
the changing scenes of the day visual- 
ized themselves so confusedly that his 
mind but played with the theme, he 
suddenly knew the one thing lacking, 
the essential to achievement! 

0 he slipped into his box of a bed- 
room and brought out a closed photo- 
graph case. He unlocked its lids with 
the key, and, opening them, stood the 
frame in front of his paper, with the 
light falling on the picture. Then he 
sat down, and before long started work 
in earnest. 

The telephone by his bedside rang 
very early the next morning. The fem- 
inine voice—it was both familiar and 
expected —that answered his softly 
breathed inquiry seemed to hold an odd 
note of anxiety. Blaise’s apprehension 
kindled at once. “But you got the 
flowers last night, and my note?” he 
persisted. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” came the reply; 
hurried and agitated it sounded. 

“T must 
see you for a moment, as soon as may 
be. It’s most important. Come here, 
if you possibly can, at eleven... . Yes, 1m 
perfectly well, perfectly”’—a short an- 
swer to the questions he could not resist 
repeating—“only don’t say anything 
more; not a word, please. Only come.” 

Then fell silence, for, despite his pro- 
tests, she had left the telephone. 

Thus it happened that, some three 
hours later, an excited, puzzled, and 
frankly worried young fellow—Blaise’s 
temperament ran lightly a wide gamut 
of emotions—stood at the trim and shin- 
ing door of the Vinton’s house, in the 


** Listen,’ the voice went on. 


upper East Seventies. 
Now we come to Beatrice Vinton her- 
self, or, as she was generally known, Mrs. 


Archie. Not that this indicates the sub- 
mergence of one jot of her potent indi- 
viduality beneath the personality of any 
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man, husband or otherwise, though 
Archibald Vinton was far from a non- 
entity either below Fourteenth Street or 
above it. Salient ladies, however, do 
acquire their liege lord’s nicknames as a 
distinction, and bear them with dignity. 
Mrs. Vinton was not superlatively 
beautiful, superlatively charming, or 
superlatively intelligent. She was not 
even superlatively young. A waggish 
and discriminating acquaintance had 
dubbed her “between thirty-five years 
of age.” But distinction, at any rate, 
she wore as a garment. That she had 
been from the moment of their meeting 
genuinely attracted to Peter Blaise 
speaks well for her instinct, her per- 
ception, and her taste. Possibly it does 
not say as much for her judgment, her 
generosity, or even her kindness, as, 
naturally, her experience of life far out- 
matched his—Peter was then twenty- 
six—that she allowed him palpably to 
read her fondness, and then proceeded, 
though not with too conscious an in- 
tent, to kindle in the boy a passion that 
had long possessed him. Based on an 
ideal and lovely sentiment, and drawing 
from the tenderest and most poetical 
reserves of his nature, the relation that 
ensued was, in some ways, of advantage 
to Peter, for it brought knowledge, de- 
velopment, and comprehension. In 
many others, however, it did him posi- 
tive harm. It gave him too sensational 
a view of life; it used his emotions too 
prodigally; it vitiated the integrity of 
his sense of values, and it absorbed him 
far too thoroughly, sapping deeply his 
industry and his concentration. To 
speak with practical bluntness, it did 
another thing. It wasted the most 
necessary and valuable of assets when 
a young, clever, and poor man has his 
way to make in the world—his time. 
Mrs. Vinton was in the small salon on 
the ground floor, into which Peter was 
shown. Her presence seemed to give 
the room, carefully furnished in a favor- 
ite fashion of the day—black carpet, 
silver-gray walls, Japanese lacquers and 
prints, with strong rose-colored tones in 





“1 WANT THOSE HYACINTHS, PLEASE. 


its rugs and cushions—an individuality 
of its OW?h. 

She was dressed for the street—all 
chinchilla furs. A 
chinchilla-trimmed, crowned her small, 
fair head. A vast chinchilla muff lay in 
a chair beside her, with her gloves and 
the slender gold-topped walking stick 
she affected. 

She gave Peter her hand, but drew it 
back instantly when he would lift it to 
Nervousness, 


velvet) and toque, 


and perhaps 
the preoccupied 
smile that bade him close the door. He 
obeved wonderinglyv before he spoke. 
* Beatrice, what is the matter? Tell me 
what has happened.” 

“Oh, boy, there is matter enough! 
Everything has happened that could 
almost... . I can’t blame you, but vou 
dreadfully with 
flowers vou sent me last night, and your 


his lips. 


mystery, showed in 


were careless those 


note They came at a 


You know we 


your dear note. 
most unfortunate time. 
Vou. CXLIL—No. 849.—45 


CAN YO! 


SEND THEM FOR ME TO-NIGHT?” 


always said that just some such small 
sentimental thoughtlessness that wasn't 
worth while would spoil everything one 
dav... . Well, it Aas. Peter, don’t in- 
terrupt me She brushed aside his 
eager assurance, 

“What made you send the hyacinths 
so late, when vou knew perfectly well I 
was dining out and going to the play 
with the Houghtons and Jimmy Drake? 
You should The 
stupid man who took them at the door, 
them on the hall 
usual, that they were 
marked ‘immediate’ or something, and, 
not knowing I had already gone, took 
them straight to the where 
Archie was waiting, all alone, for his 
dinner. And then Archie—why he did 
anything so out of keeping with his 
habit, I tore off the 
paper, found your note, and deliberately 
read it.” It made him furious, boy, 
though it 


have remembered, 


instead of leaving 


table, as saw 


library, 


can't imagine 


was only a bit oversenti- 














mental, perhaps. I dare say people have 
heen talking more than we imagine, and 
we hare seen a lot of each other lately. 
At any rate, he’d evidently been hear- 


ing things and putting two and two 


together. ... When [ came back pretty 
late | knew something was wrong, for 
Archie was sitting up for me. He 
attacked me at once, said that he ob- 


jected to our friendship, our beautiful 
friendship; that it was making him and 
me ridiculous, and that he’d put a stop 
to it. 


Saw 


I never 
I never imagined 
he had it in him to be so jealous. And 
that’s the situation that Pve been think- 
ing over all night; 


Then he said a lot more. 
him so violent. 


that’s why I could 
say so little at the telephone—I had to 
seize my chance—and that’s why [am so 
troubled. Boy, boy, what are we to do?” 

As she questioned, Beatrice had come 
nearer, and now stood, her hands ex- 


The 


moments 


tended, as in appeal. nervous 
the had 


\ figure of tragic dignity she 


coquetry of before 
vanished. 
seemed, facing the drama life had sud- 
denly Disiar tad 
his face set and pale, but his manner 
He felt profoundly stirred by the 
stress of her feeling, his spirit LTOWN to 


become. risen, too, 


calm. 


a swift adequacy that met her need and 


her appeal. He seized her hands and 
drew her to him 


“Dor” His 


peated the question. 


stern young voice re- 


*’There’s just one 


thing to do. ll go to Vinton now, at 


once, and tell him that we love each 
other Ill force him to let you go. 
Then vou must marry me, Beatrice. 
Pim glad that) this happened ”’—his 
thought sprang to finalities with his 


*“olad, glad, glad!” 
Borne on the flood of his impulse, she 
for 


arms about her 


clung to him some moments. of 
abandonment, 
“Oh, 


pered 


my boy, my boy!” she whis- 
Then, of al sudden, she freed herself, 
and in changed mood spoke lightly. 
“No. ridiculous, Peter. We 
must face facts as they are. I love vou 
for being absurd, and perhaps [I am 


this is 
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You make me so some- 
child! But I’m a 


worldly person, and on rare occasions 


absurd, too. 
times, you great 
Peter, how 
What would keep us? 


your 


I can be a wise one, too. 
could we marry ? 
Oh, needn't broad 
shoulders and put on that very mascu- 


you square 
line look of yours which seems to say, 
‘IT can support a dozen wives.” I know 
better. You not of the money- 
making type, and you never will be. 

Granted that I should ‘smash 
things,” as they say, and come to you, 
what could we live on? 


You know how 
little of my own I have, for I've told you. 
And you know what a lot I need and 
how much I have always used. 
is horribly rich. 


Archie 
I'd make an admirable 
Egeria for you, Peter, but a mighty 
poor Joan. Sometimes [ve dreamed of 
being both, I confess, but that was just 
a vision [ve had when I lifted a corner 
of the curtain.” 

Beatrice had suddenly grown very 
serious. 

“TP ve never really lied to vou, Peter, 
and now that this issue has come—and 
it’s vou have forced it, vou and cireum- 
stance—I am going to say something 
that I know vou'll hate, but something 
that is perfectly true.” 

The boy stood quite still as she spoke. 

In the that fell, while she 
waited to collect herself, the years he 
had given lavishly to her service passed 
in sharp review 


pause 


gay, happy, deeply 
lived years, they were, yet with an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction, of un- 
rest, of regret, that had made enjoyment 
dangerously poignant in contrast. Not 
that he realized this accurately; but the 
thought suddenly possessed his mind, 
born, it had been, in the isolation of a 
moment that he knew was crucial. 

“Go on, Beatrice. I am waiting for 
you to speak.” 

His words fell with a slow dignity, 
unlike any manner she had ever noticed 
in him before, which seemed suddenly 
to mature his gay, impetuous youth, to 
accentuate strongly the reality of his 
manliness. 


THE SECOND 

At the same time that it confused her 
and changed largely her intention, it 
drew perforce on her own store of sin- 
cerity, and she answered with a frank- 
ness, surprising to herself, that both of 
them recognized. 

“Peter, 'm going to be perfectly can- 
did with you, and not give a moral 
reason, as perhaps I ought, for saying 
The 
real reason is a stronger one than that 
—though it is, 
It’s just this. ... Pm not enough of a 
person to do a big thing, whether it’s 
right or wrong. I’m a dreadful coward. 
I shake with fear. I 
I knew this the moment you 
asked me to * 


that I can’t do what vou suggest. 


of course, a baser one. 


haven't a bit of 
courage. 
smash things ’—that horrid 
phrase again, Peter—and go away with 
you. I realized then that I couldn't face 
—anything. Don't think too badly of 
me, but I simply can’t give up the things 
that Ive always had and that mean so 
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much to my position, the good 


opinion of my friends, my houses, my 


me: 


motor car, my box at the Opera, my 
pleasant life here, and It’s 
a sordid, shameless confession, Peter, 
but I find | couldn't sacrifice anything 
at all for the love you have to offer me 
and... Lm sorry. 


the money. 


Life, once we get to 
know it, comes to mean, I suppose, just 


a give and take, with a question of 
values ever at the back of any mind 
that isn’t under the glamor of some 
sentiment.” 

“Beatrice, Beatrice, you're cruelly 
unfair to vourself. [I can’t bear to hear 
you say such things,” Blaise began. 

* More sentiment, Peter,” she hurried 
on. “I know vou hate my being what 
vou call cynical, but I'm only—thanks 
to what vou yourself have shown me— 
an honester Beatrice than perhaps you 
ever saw or will see again.” 

Then some sudden impulse made her 


HE HELD HER FINGERS LONG AT HIS LIPS IN SILENCE 
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take the chinchilla coat 
walking stick 
sive vilt 


and the little 
Blaise’s last, too expen- 
from the chair. She stood for 
a long moment drawing on her gloves. 

* Peter, 


now, before my mood changes and we 


I'm going to ask vou to go 


have to do this all over again, when the 


No scene, 


issue mayn't be so sensible. 


please. I know you like them, and 
sometimes so do I... . Peter, don’t look 
so hurt, as if T had struck vou. Don't 


say another word. I'm afraid of 


what vou may say—there’s the craven 
in me uppermost again, I don’t dare to 
listen to VOU... = After all, it isn’t noon 
yet, and we've both got things to do— 
or we ought to have. Take my hand in 
Peter. Yes, T think vou may 
kiss it once. We mustn't be too abrupt. 
I know I seem brutal to vou, but re- 


member P 


vours, 


ve been thinking this over all 
night long—" 

There came a tap at the door. Bea- 
trice walked straight to Blaise, and held 
hand. 
hurried whisper. 

“Quick, Peter. 


to say 


out a slender She spoke in a 


You haven’t offered 
*vood-by.” ” 

He held her fingers long at his lips in 
silence. 


He could not speak. Suddenly 


she drew them away and raised her 


voice easily. 
“No, no 

too late. 
“Come in, Mervyn,” she called. 


-* Blaise began, but it was 


Her tone was as usual when the man 
entered the room. 
Mervyn, and see 
you brought 
the car,” 
smilingly, to Peter. 


“My big coat, please, 
that those packages 
downstairs into 


are pul 


she said. Then she turned, 


“Tim dreadfully sorry I can’t give 
litt, “but Pm 
going quite the other way, and I’m late 
as it is.” 


you a she apologized, 


Peter followed her in silence through 


the familiar hall, to feel the numbness 
of finality when they had passed through 
He helped her into the 
motor ear, bending to arrange a silken 
Then, as he lifted his 
hat once more, he noticed for the first 


the street door. 


rug at her feet. 
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time a perfume, caught a flash of un- 
expected color. There were purple hya- 
cinths in the little vase before her, which 
Beatrice kept always filled with the 
flowers she especially loved! He seemed 
He 


very near his eves. 


there were tears 
But he turned reso- 
moment later was 
striding vigorously down Fifth Avenue. 


to choke. knew 


lutely away and a 


He felt that his absorbing emotion 
was despair. At twenty-six, granted 
a certain temperamental equipment, one 
is prone to mistake, with almost ludi- 
crous frequency the close of a chapter, 
so to speak, for the shutting of a book’s 
last cover, to confuse the end of an epi- 
sode with the end of existence! 

So to young Blaise, hurrying along 
the straight streets of the busy, thought- 
less town, it seemed as if he kept step 
with tragedy. 

His mind, clinging fiercely to a sense 
of isolation and vet in its process quick- 
activity that confused the 
sequences of thought, flashed seores of 
vividly disquieting impressions. 


ened to an 


He was 
a disgraced man. His was a ruined life. 
He had staked his best, his all, 


love of 


on the 
a woman, and she had failed 
He could not understand the sud- 
denness, the brusqueness of that morn- 


him. 
ing’s drama. It was all inexplicable 

unless she had tired of him long ago 

he winced at the thought, and only a 
pitving kindness had delayed the break 
so easy for her, for him so impossible. 
... Then back again came those vague 
regrets, those sharp dissatisfactions that 
he knew now had lain always in the 
depths of his mind. It had been foolish, 
certainly; wrong, undoubtedly, to give 
his life’s devotion as he had. But the 
he could cling 
was precious to the point 
Ah! it was all over and gone 


thought of his happiness 
to a memory 
ot pain. 
now. ... Thus once again, in inevitable 
sequence, he faced despair. 

Yet, little by little, and despite him- 
self, the clear, cold air, the changing 
scene of which he was an unconscious 


part, all the active reality of life around 











‘* PETER BLAISE, DON’T YOU DARE 


him, produced a subtle change of mind. 

Stealthily—as he went on—fresh sug- 
gestions had replaced old thoughts. He 
had followed a sudden impulse as he 
came to the building’s entrance, and had 
gone into the office of the magazine for 
which he had done work. The editor 
was out, the assistant in charge had told 
him, but, recognizing Peter, he had 
added a word of his own. 

“You're Mr. Blaise, aren't you? Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Rushton was speaking 
of you to Somers only this morning. .. . 
I rather think he’d like to see vou... . 
I expect he'll be in about three, between 
three and four, if you care to call again. 
Better look us up if you are in this 
neighborhood, later.” 

Rushton asking for him? Peter flushed 
involuntarily and made a memorandum 
in his notebook. 

In the street once more, he felt won- 


TO PASS AN OLD FRIEND'S DOOR 


derfully calmer: he looked at his watch, 
and as his last night's intention of pawn- 
ing it for necessary funds recurred to 
him, he realized suddenly that he was 
hungry, desperately hungry. It was 
already half past one, and he had walked 
longer and farther than he thought. He 
remembered his supper of apples, and 
his frail breakfast, which the Zenobia- 
Palmyra management did well to call 
“light,” and debated the watch’s quick- 
est disposition. 

“So old Rushton would see him later,” 
he mused. That might mean another 
sale—perhaps an order—the thought of 
even a small one brought excitement, or 
certainly the check for the story he had 
sold some months before. Flanked by 
happy possibilities, he seemed walking 
on air to the measures of a choric dance. 

Something in the quiet charm of the 
side streets that led Hudsonward from 
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lower Fifth Avenue seemed to attract 
He felt the need for more of those 
pleasant thoughts to which the idea of a 
talk Rushton had birth. 
Perhaps, most of all, the sunshine of the 


him. 


with given 
day allured. 

wait a bit’’—he 
“Tve got to 


* Luncheon must 


couldn't) resist) smiling. 
think this out.” 
Suddenly, halfway down the 


he heard his name spoken. He turned 


street, 


to look up into the smiling face of an old 


lads who stood beaming at him from 
her own doorstep. 

“Why Peter, Peter Blaise,” she cried, 
as he came to her, “T haven't laid eyes 
on vou for wons. Don't you dare to 
pass an old friend’s door. Come straight 
in to luncheon. 
I dare say shall get nothing but bread 


I've just rung; somebody's 


I am late myself, and 


and butter. 
comming now.” 

Peter laughed boyvishly as he followed 
her into the house. 

“This is delightful, Mrs. Stanchion” 

he bent his head to her hand. “I’m 
in luck, and of course Pl stay.” 

She looked at him searchingly as she 
threw off her cloak. “Then tidy your- 


self quickly——vou know the place—and 
come straight to the dining room.” 

When he had gone Mrs. Stanchion 
fell to thinking. Her mind worked with 
accurate rapidity. 

“Something has happened to the boy, 
He looks worn 
and anxious, and he’s rather preoccu- 
I wonder what's the trouble. I 


and quite recently, too. 


yed 
as say that woman”’—now, when one 
lady calls another “that woman,” even 
in her thoughts, we may draw dedue- 
tions—-* has been making more of a goose 
of him than usual. ... DT wish to goodness 
Archie Vinton would get that ambassa- 
dorship he’s after, and take his wife to 
Timbuctoo or Bally hae or sOoTmewWw here 

the farther off the better. . . . I can't 
bear to see Laura Blaise’s hoy spoiled 
under my very eves. ... Peter's desper- 
ately foolish, I dare say, but he’s a dear, 
clever lad, for all that, and there's splen- 


.. Lshall have to talk 


did stuff in him. . 


candidly to Peter one of these days. 
How I wish he might see his own way 
out!” 

With Blaise—for old Mrs. Stanchion 
had both tact and wisdom—she started 
quite another topic, as he took the 
straight-backed chair opposite her and 
began hungrily on an omelette. 

“How's literature, Peter? I haven't 
seen a single thing of yours in print for 
months.” 

He colored as he acknowledged the 
truth. He knew his lack of industry; 
somehow he realized it keenly at the 
moment. ‘“Pve just come from Rush- 
ton’s office half an hour ago,” he said. 

Mrs. Stanchion looked pleased. 

“Good!” she cried. “* Does that mean 
that vou have signed a contract for a 
serial or taken a staff position? 

He smiled rather ruefully. “Dm 
afraid it doesn’t mean anything at all. 
Only Rushton had asked about me. He 
wasn’t in, but 'm going back later. I 
confess I'm curious to see what he wants 

if he wants anything.” 

Mrs. Stanchion clapped her hands. 
“Rushton’s an admirable editor,” she 
acknowledged. “*He’s a scholarly man 

I am told 
he’s handling the magazine splendidly. 
Peter,” she broke off, suddenly, “why 
don’t vou try for a job, a permanent job, 
with Rushton. Yes, [ know you have 
always fought shy of one before, but I 
After all, 
a job is a job, something sure and some- 
thing to depend on—money coming in 
on Saturday night. Peter, if Rushton 
offers you anything of the sort, promise 
me, on Vvour word of honor, you won't 
—what shall I sav?—snub him.” 

“Oh, my dear lady, it’s he who'll do 
the snubbing, I'm afraid. A thousand 
to one, Rushton isn’t making plans for 


with a keen eve for business. 


helieve you've been wrong. 


me in his head.” 
His laugh sounded rather grim in the 
“But if the unex- 


moment's. silence. 


pected does happen,” he went on, “why, 
of course I promise [ll take any offer 
gratefully. ... Maybe I'd better say [ll 
snap it up!” 











THE SECOND 











The other looked pleased. “My 
young free lance has had a change of 
heart?” she ventured. 

Peter smiled. “Yes, [ suppose we 
may call it something like that. A 
change of heart) or—shall we say the 
pinch of poverty?” 

“Sometimes it amounts to the same 
thing,” Mrs. Stan- 
chion interrupted, 
gayly, “provided it 
putsa certain young 
gentleman into har- 
ness,” she added. 

* Peter, Pm going 
to be perfectly can- 

did with you ”—at 
these words he 
winced visibly, for \ 
it was the second 
time he had heard 
them that morning 
—*Tman old wom- 
an who loves you, 
and, like all old 
womenapproaching 
the witch period of 
intelligence, TL know 
much more than I 
am supposed to 
know. Sometimes [ve been anxious 
about vou, for ve seen you wasting your 
time and your talent, more than that, 
wasting yourself, my boy! . . . But just 
now—laugh at this witch if you choose— 
I felt, when you came up my steps, even 
as vou turned when I spoke to you, that 
something real and vital had happened 
to vou. You seemed oddly changed, or 
perhaps at the point of being changed. 

_T don’t ask you what it was, perhaps 
I don’t need to, perhaps I know already. 
But from other signs I can see that you 
mean to take this thing in quite the 
right and manly way. I can feel in you, 
Peter, an intention to win out of this 
trouble, come what will. Only you 
must see it all clearly; you must be 
sure of your own motives and recognize 
the necessary penalties. Peter, it’s 
always worth while to burn up a ruin 
that blocks your path if only you can 
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see your way to safety by the light of 
the conflagration. I’m glad you are 
going back to Rushton’s office this 
afternoon. I feel, somehow, that you'll 
get a chance you must take, never mind 
how small a chance it is. Peter, I won't 
ask a single question; I feel sure that 
from now on you are going to do a lot 
of work. If vou put 
vour heart into it 

vour heart and 
your brain and 
yvourself—it will be 
splendid work, too, 
If L can help vou, I 
will. Pmonly a dull 
old woman, but at 
least I know ways 
and means... . Go 
and get more cold 
beef from the side- 
board—thick slices, 
Peter, and another 
potato. One must 
be braced to meet 
Rushton on equal 
terms. That dear 
man treats himself 
to enormous lunch- 
eons, and looks it. 
He came here often in the old days. ... 
I want my champion—only you must 
fight for yourself now and not for any- 
one else—well prepared for the tussle.” 

She watched Blaise’s strong hands as 
he cut the beef. Then her eye noted 
afresh the straight delicacy of his profile, 
the full curve of his lips, the firm sensi- 
tiveness of his chin. She read contrasts 
there and struggles, and another idea 
sprang into sudden being. 

“It’s going to be mighty hard for 
the lad, with all the intention in the 
world,” she mused. “He can’t be con- 
demned to hard labor and solitary con- 
finement. That's a curiously complex 
personality, thanks to nature, circum- 
stance, and*’—her old eves hardened— 
“other things. Laura’ Blaise could 
never have comprehended her own son, 
It’s well I'm here to take him in charge. 
.. . | wonder what a son of my own 
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. She shook her head 
* Well, I shall never know, 
take the this 
attractive, mixture of 


would he like.” ee 
whimsically. 
so Pll 


dear, 


next best thing 
muddled 
workman, artist, animal, baby, and—I 
face facts—chronic 


suppose [I must 


lover.” 

Peter had now returned with a heaped 
plate. The very Way he ate stirred Mrs. 
Stanchion’s imagination. 

“i love to see vou eat, Peter, but do 
stop long enough to tell me just what 
are your plans for the afternoon.” 

Blaise had put down his napkin. He 
“Tm due at the 
three to try for the 


answered, simply, 
office at 
which I mean to 
After that I 
Sixth 
forgotten his watch’s necessary sacrifice 
“then I shall 


pick up some dinner somewhere, and 


job 
bring off somehow. 
have an errand to do in 
Avenue ’—cannily, Peter hadn't 


to necessity, vou see 
after that the Opera, positively my last 
It’s 
Then” 


“after to-night 


appearance, with the Olyphants. 
an engagement T must keep. 


he spoke with decision 


‘,. 
4 ‘i fj 
oS: 
Rr 
is} 
ty? 
= 
ze 
“COME IN; IT'S ONLY PETER, OI 
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I'm giving up everything else to stick to 
——e work.” 

The old lady shook her head as if 
derisively, but her quick and = sympa- 
thetic Imagination followed the progress 
of his thoughts and visualized them. 

She saw long, lonely hours of con- 
centrated labor, with the certain reac- 
tions that 
and disappointed man. 


would come to disillusioned 
What those re- 
actions might be, or whither they might 
lead him she knew not, but she feared. 
“You 
the name seemed somehow to please her, 
though 


poor, vVvoung, chronic lover” 

deeply with her 
thoughts, “vou can’t be left entirely to 
vourself and to work. 
the right 
mind 
extremes. . 


she sighed 
You won't know 
Your type of 
and I dread 
to give a hand 
If only IT could be quite 
sure that this stupid episode of Beatrice 
Vinton is over and done with. . . . Oh, 
vouth, vouth, what a dear trouble you 
always are, and what a lot vou cost us! 


... Yes, Twill see toit. It’s the natural, 


wav to steer. 


runs to extremes, 
ee I've vot 


straight away. 
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SECOND 


the fair, the kind thing to do, and I've 
What are risks 
for but to take in a good cause?” 

* Peter ’—she spoke suddenly, and 
looked at the 
talk a minute. 


no business to hesitate. 


and 
It’s only half past two, 
and there is something I almost forgot 
to tell you. My cousin’s girl, Edith 


clock—* sit down 


Medfield, from Rochester, is staying 
with me. You'd have seen her already, 
but she’s lunching in Tenth Street. 


However, I expect her in any moment, 
for she’s promised to stop on her way 
uptown. IT want you to meet her now, 
and then vou can walk with her as far 
as Rushton’s office.” 

Blaise began an excuse at the mention 
of Rushton’s name. ‘Thank you, Mrs. 
Stanchion, that’s nice of but I 
really think I'd better not wait. You 
mustn't let me forget,” he added, “that 
I’ve serious things to do now.” 

“Don’t be silly, Peter,” inter- 
rupted, “and ungracious, too. “Tisn’t 
like you. After all, what on earth’s more 
serious than meeting a nice girl?” 


you, 


she 


Blaise sat down again at her gesture, 
but 
sumed 


could be re- 
from. the 
hall, and an instant later a fair-haired 
She stood 
still when she saw that Mrs. Stanchion 
was not alone. 


before conversation 


there came a voice 


girl, in furs; opened the door. 


Peter rose. 
Edith. It’s only Peter 
Blaise, of whom you've heard me speak 
often enough. I dragged him in to 
luncheon by the scruff of his neck and 
against his will, so that he may have 
the pleasure of walking uptown with 
you. ...Oh, these three-o’clock-appoint- 
ment people!” She shook her head. The 
clock in the corner struck something. 
“Mercy, children,” she cried, “it’s 
later than I thought. Off with both of 


“Come in, 
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you, at once, and a pleasant walk to 
you.” 

She hurried to her drawing-room win- 
dow as they left the house, and watched 
them as they stood a moment on the 
“How well matched they are in 
looks and in type,” she thought, “and 


steps. 


in age, too! They're both so normal 
I always did 
loathe the combination of middle-aged 


women and boys.” 


and so beautifully sane. 


And meanwhile Edith Medfield, snif- 
fing the cold, crisp, January air, was 
saying —perhaps rather conventionally 

“Isn't this a heavenly afternoon?” 

Then she turned to Peter abruptly. 
* Do you ever, Mr. Blaise, feel suddenly, 
apropos of nothing at all, in the midst 
of snow and ice and winter, that spring 
has really come? It needn't 
warm day or even a fair one. 


be on a 
There's 
something quite independent of weather 
about it, something a great deal subtler 
in the feeling. ... - At any rate, I can’t 
help telling you I’ve felt it just now, this 
very minute, for the first time this vear. 

. So let’s call to-day the first day of 
spring.” 

Peter stared. 
‘twas a 


Then he stood still 
he had—-and spoke with 
surprised enthusiasm. 

“That's wonderful! I 
vou tell me that because | understand 
perfectly. Why, Eve always had that 
feeling myself, though I didn’t know 
anyone else had.” 


way 


love to hear 


Then a sense of lovalty, as to a re- 
membered dream, seemed to hold him 
silent for a monent. “Only, you see, 
that feeling came to me yesterday, and 
so”’—he smiled a little wistfully as he 
went on—*and so J must think of to-day 
as the second day of spring.” 
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LANDS 
PART IV—A 


BY 


Pyare began to move of set pur- 
pose in Papeete, on the day I was 
to sail with the one-hundred-and-ten-ton 
schooner, Caleb S. for the 
Cloud of Islands. [ was on my way to 
the water front, and, having plenty of 
time, walked leisurely, thinking of the 
long journey so nearly at hand, of the 


Winship, 


strange and lonely islands I was to see, 
and wondering, as an Anglo-Saxon must, 
when presented with a piece of good for- 
tune, what I had done to merit it. Oro, 
the cabin boy of the Winship, was fol- 
He kept at 
some distance, a mark of respect, as I 
thought, until I saw him sublet his con- 
tract to a smaller boy. Then he retired 
to spend the unearned increment in 
watermelon and a variety of cakes sold 
at the Chinese stalls along the street. 
Not wanting him to think that I 
vrudged him his last little fling on shore, 
I became interested of a sudden in the 


lowing with my luggage. 


he- 


contents of a shop window, and there I 
In a moment 
Papeete faded from 
air, fragrant with 
the odors of vanilla and roasting coffee, 


saw a boxful of marbles. 
Oro was forgotten. 
view, and the warm 


became more bracing. There was a tang 
in it, like that of early April, in Lowa, for 
example, at the beginning of the marble- 
playing season. Fifteen years dropped 
lightly from my shoulders, and I was 
back at the old rendezvous in the imagi- 
nation, almost as really as I had ever 


been in the flesh. The lumber yard of 


S. M. Brown & Son lay on the right 
hand and the Rock Island railroad 
tracks on the left. Between, on a 


stretch of smooth cinder right of way, a 
There 
vents!” 


dozen games were in full swing. 


of, 


were cries “Picks and 


LONELY 
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OF THE SEA 


ATOLL 


HALL 


“Sneakers!” “ Knucks 
down!” the sharp crack of expert shots; 
the crunch of cinders under bare and yet 
tender feet. Meadow larks were singing 
in a near-by pasture, and from afar I 
heard the deep whistle of the Rocky 
Mountain Limited as it came down the 
Mitchellville grade. 

I bought the marbles—the whole box 
of them. They cost fifty franes, about 
four dollars American, as the exchange 
was then, but I considered the invest- 
ment a good one. I knew that, no mat- 
ter where I might be, to lift the lid of 
my box was to make an immediate and 
inexpensive journey back to one of the 
Oro 
was awaiting me at the quay, and car- 


* Bunchers!” 


pleasantest periods of boyhood. 


ried my small sea chest on board with an 
I gave him my 
purchase and told him to stow it away 
for me in the cabin, which he did with 
such care that I did not find it again 
until we were within view of Rutiaro. 
The Caleb homeward 
bound then, from Tanao where we had 
left Crichton, the English planter. 
Rutiaro lying on our course, it was de- 
cided to put in there in the hope that 
we might be able to replace our lost 


air of spurious fatigue. 


was 


Winship 


deck cargo of copra, washed overboard 
in a squall a few days previously. 
Neither Findlay’s South Pacifie Direc- 
tory nor the British Admiralty Sailing 
Directions had much to say about the 
atoll. Both agreed that the lagoon is 
nine miles long by five broad, and that 
on June 29, 1887, the French surveying 
vessel, St. Etienne, found the tide run- 
ning through a narrow pass at two knots 
per hour, the flood as swift as the ebb. 
It was further stated that in 1889 Her 
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Majesty's ship, Prince Edward, anchored 
in eight fathoms, three hundred yards 
from shore in front of the village, which 
is situated on the most westerly island; 
and that a few pigs and chickens were 
purchased at a nominal price from the 
inhabitants. With this information | 
had to be content in so far as my reading 
was concerned. There was nothing of 
a later date in either volume, and the 
impression [| had was that the atoll, 
having been charted and briefly de- 
scribed. had remained unvisited, almost 
forgotten, for a period of thirty-one 
vears, 

This, of course, was not the case. 
Tinned beef and kerosene oil had fol- 
lowed the flag there as elsewhere in the 
world. Religion, in fact, had preceded 
it, leaving a broad wake of Bibles and 
black mother-hubbards still in evidence 
among the older generation. But skip- 
pers of small trading schooners are rarely 
correspondents of the hydrographic as- 
sociations, and the “reports from the 
field” of itinerant missionaries are buried 
in the dusty files of the religious journals, 
so that Rutiaro is as little known to the 


world at large as it has always been. 
Findlay’s general remarks about it were 
confined to a single sentence, “A lonely 
atoll, numbering a population of between 
seventy-five and one hundred inhabit- 
ants.” It certainly looked lonely enough 
on the chart, far out on the westerly 
fringe of the archipelago, more than six 
hundred miles from the nearest steam- 
ship route, and that one infrequently 
traveled. 1 sought further information 
from ‘Tino-a-Tino, the supercargo, a 
three-quarters American despite — his 
Tahitian name. He had been trading in 
the Low Islands for twenty years, and 
during that time had created a volumi- 
nous literature with reference to their 
inhabitants. But it was all of an oceu- 
pational nature and confined to the 
ledgers of the Inter-Island Trading Com- 
pany. I found him at his usual task in 
the cabin, where he gave me some speci- 
men compositions for criticism. 

“T wish you'd look them over,” he 
said. “These copra bugs drive a man 
wild. They get in your eves, in your 
liquor, in your mouth—Lord! What a 
life!” 
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The cabin was filled with unsacked 
copra to the level of the upper tier of 
bunks. One had to crawl in on hands 
and knees. The copra bugs were some- 
thing of a nuisance, and the smell and 
heat oppressive. I had traveled on more 
comfortable vessels, with tennis courts 
on the boat decks and Roman swimming 
baths below—but they didn’t touch at 
Rutiaro. 

I went through his accounts, verifying 
long lists of items, such as: 


lo Terit Tuahu, Dr 








ld n beacon lanterns at 480 frs Frs. 480 
Po Ohiti w, Dr., 

12 sacks Lilv-Dust flour at 300 frs Frs. 3600 
To Low Hung Chin Dr 

1 gross Night-King flash lamps. . at 3600 frs.. .Frs. 3600 


The work of checking up finished, we 
went out for a breath of air. The atoll 
lay abeam and still far distant, a faint 
blush haze lifted a bare eighth of an 
inch above the circle of the horizon. 
Behind us, rain fell in a straight wall of 
water from a single black cloud which 
cast a deep shadow over the path we 
had come. Elsewhere the sky was clear 
and the sea the incredible blue of the 
tropics. Tino broke a long silence. 

‘Look here,” he said. “‘What is it 
that interests you in these islands? I’ve 
never known anyone to visit them for 
pleasure before. Is it the women, or 
what?” 

Under pressure, I admitted that Na- 
her best 
effort among the Paumotuans in fash- 


ture seemed to have spent 


ioning the men. 

“You're right,” said Tino. “The 
women are healthy enough, of course, 
but they don’t set your heart beating a 
hundred to the minute. They have fine 
hands and white teeth, and you wont 
find such black hair in all the world as 
you find in these atolls. But that’s the 
size of it. You can’t praise them any 
further for looks. Maybe you haven't 
noticed their ears, because they always 
them up with their hair; but 
they're large, and their feet and ankles 
tough as sole leather and all scarred 
with coral That is well 
enough for the men, but with the women 


cover 


over cuts. 
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it’s different. Makes 
enthusiasm, don’t it?” 

I had seen a good many striking ex- 
ceptions in our wanderings, but I agreed 
that, in the main, what he said was true. 

“Well, if it isn’t the women, what else 
is there to be interested in? Not the 
islands themselves? Lord! When you've 
seen one you've seen the lot. Living 
on one of them is like living aboard ship. 
Not room to stretch your legs. They're 
solid enough, and they don’t sink; but 
in a hurricane I'd a heap rather take my 
chances out to sea with the Winship than 
to be lashed to the stoutest coconut tree 
in the whole Now you take 
Rutiaro. It was washed over seventeen 


you lose your 


group. 


years ago and all but twenty of the peo- 
ple killed. They are back to seventy- 
five now, but wait till the next bad blow 
down that way. They'll drown like rats 
just as they did before. 

“Well, we won't have to stop long,” 
he added, grouchily. “Tl take what 


copra they have and get out. It’s a 
God-forsaken hole. They only make 
about twenty-five tons a year. The 


island could produce three times that 
amount under decent managemert. 
They're a lazy, independent lot, at 
Rutiaro. You can’t get em to stir them- 
sel ves.” 

I asked him what they had to gain by 
stirring themselves. 

“Gain?” he said. “They have every- 
thing to gain! There are only two frame 
houses in the place. The rest of them 
are miserable little shelters of coconut 
thatch. I haven't sold them enough 
corrugated iron in ten years to cover this 
cockpit. You remember Takaroa, and 
Niau, and Fakahina? Well, there’s my 
idea of islands. Nice European furniture 

iron beds, center tables, phonographs, 
bicycles—” 

A further catalogue of the comforts 
and conveniences of civilization which the 
inhabitants of Rutiaro might have and 
didn’t, convinced me that this was the 
atoll I had been looking for, and I re- 
gretted that our stay there was to be so 
brief. I did not begrudge the inhabit- 
































WEIGHING COPRA, THE 


ants of richer atolls their phonographs 


and bicycles. They got an incredible 


amount of amusement out of them; 
listened with delight to the strange 


music, and spent entire evenings taking 
turns with the bicycles, riding them back 
and forth from the lagoon beach to the 
ovean shore. But the frame houses were 
blots on the landscape, crude, barnlike 
structures, most of them, which offend 
the eye like factory chimneys in a green 
Rutiaro had of 
things, and, having no interest in it from 


valley. none these 
the commercial point of view, I awaited 
impatiently our arrival there. 

At ten o'clock we were three miles to 
windward of the village island. It lay 
at the narrower end of the lagoon, the 
inner shore line curving around a broad 
indentation where the village was. The 
land narrowed in one direction to a ledge 
of reef. At the farther end there was a 
small motu not more than three hundred 
yards in length by one hundred broad, 
separated from the main island by a 
strip of shallow water. Seen from aloft, 
the two islands resembled, roughly, in 
outline, an old-fashioned, high-pooped 
vessel with small in tow. I 


a boat 


PRINCIPAL P 


RODUCT OF THESE DISTANT ISLANDS 


could see the whole of the atoll from the 
mainmast crosstrees, the lagoon, shim- 
mering into green over the shoals, dark- 
ening to an intense blue over unlit: val- 
leys of ocean floor; a solitude of sunlit 
water, placid as a lake buried in the 
I fol- 
lowed the shore line with my glasses. 
Distant islands, ledges of barren reef, 
leaped forward with an effect of magic, 


depths of inaccessible mountains. 


as though our atom of a vessel, the only 
sail which relieved the emptiness of the 
sea, had been swept in an instant to 
within a few yards of the surf. Great 
combers, green and ominous looking in 
the sunlight, broke at one rapidly ad- 
vancing point, toppled and fell in seg- 
ments, filling the inner shallows with a 
smother of foam. Beyond it lay the 
broad fringe of white, deserted 
the narrow forest of shrub and palm, the 


beach, 


empty lagoon, a border of misty islands 
on the farther side. I had seen the same 
sort of a picture twenty times before, 
always with the same keen sense of its 
desolate beauty, its allurement, its ro- 


mantic loveliness. Tino had said, 


“When you've seen one you've seen 
them all,” and an old skipper once told 
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me that “the atolls are as much alike as 
the reef points on that sail.” [tis true. 
They are as monotonous as the sea itself 
and as fresh with varying interest. 
The village hidden the 
trees, but I saw the French flag flying 
near a break in the reef which marked 
lar- 
ther back, a little knot of people were 
the 
full glare of the sun, others in the deep 


Was among 


the landing place for small boats. 


gathered, some of them sitting in 
against the trees in atti 
Three 


talking 


and laughing in an animated way. They 


shade, leaning 
meditation. 
their hair, 


tudes of dreamy 


virls were combing 
were dressed in all their European finery, 
gowns of flowered muslin pulled up 
around their bare legs to prevent soilure. 
\ matronly woman ina red wrapper had 
thrown the upper covering aside and 
sat, naked to the waist, nursing a baby. 
I put down my glasses, feeling rather 
as though I 
had been peeping through a window at 
The 


distance: the 


ashamed of my scrutiny, 
domestic 
the 

broad circle of foam and jagged reef nar 
thread of and the 
Caleb S. Winship crept landward again 


some intimate scene. 


island leaped into 


rowed to a white, 
under a light breeze, an atom of a ship 
Kight bells 
deadened, 
I heard 
Tino’s voice as though coming from an 
Immense “Hello. up there! 
Kai-kair's “All right! 


I'm coming,” and was surprised at the 


on a vast and empty sea. 


struck, a tinkling sound, 


scure ely audible in the wide air. 


distance 

ready!" L said: 
loudness of my own shout. But I waited 
for a moment to indulge myself in a last 
reflection: “It is thirty-one vears since 
the Prince Edward put in here. Except- 
ing a few traders and missionaries, there 
isn’t probably one man in one hundred 
heard of this 
atoll; not one in a milion who has ever 


thousand who has ever 


seen it, or ever will see it. 


Whata piece 
Then IT saw Oro at the 
valley door with a huge platter of boiled 
The sight of it 
reminded me that I was very hungry. 
As I climbed down to the deck, I was 
healthy 


of luck for me!” 


beef and sweet potatoes 


conscious of the fact that a 
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appetite and a good digestion was a piece 
of luck, 
could hold it, the lure of islands would 


too, and that as long as one 


remain, and one’s love of living burn 
Jack, the monkey, 
seemed to divine my thought, to agree 
with it. 


with a clear flame. 


As Oro, the food bearer, passed 
him, he reached down from his perch in 
the 
potato on the platter, and clambered out 
Assured of his safety, he fell 
to, greedily, looking out wistfully toward 
the land. 

The pass was at the farther end of the 
lagoon, and 


rigging, seized the largest sweet 


of reach. 


in order to save time in 
getting the work ashore under way, the 
supercargo and I, with three of the sail- 
ors, put off in the whaleboat, to land on 
Half a 
dozen men rushed into the surf, seized 
and held the the backwash 
poured down. the steep incline at the 
edge of the reef. Among them was the 
chief. a man of huge frame, six feet two 
or three in height. 


the ocean side of the village. 


boat as 


Like the others who 
assisted at the landing, he was clad only 
in a pareu, but he lost none of his dig- 
through his nakedness. He 
fifty-five old, as |. afterward 
learned, and as he stood bidding us wel- 


nity was 


Vears 


come | thought of the strange appear- 
ance certain of the chief men in America 
or France or England would make under 
similar circumstances, deprived of the 
What 
a revelation it would be of skinniness or 
What an exhibition of 
scrawny necks, fat stomachs, flat chests, 


kindly concealment of clothing. 
pudginess! 
flabby arms! 


had 


elderly Paumotuans, but they were ex- 


To be strictly accurate, ] 
seen some fat stomachs among 
ceptions, and always remarkable for 
that And who carried 
them had sturdy legs. They did not 


give one the uneasy feeling, common at 


reason. those 


home, at the sight of the great paunches 
of sedentary men toppling unsteadily 
along a strip of crimson carpet, from 
curb to club doorway. 

Wherever one goes in Polynesia one is 
reminded, by contrast, of the cost phys- 
ically to men of our own race of our 
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sheltered way of living. There on every 
hand are men well past middle life, with 
compact, symmetrical bodies and the 
natural grace of healthy children. One 
sees them carrying immense burdens 
without exertion, swimming in the open 
sea for an hour or two at a time while 
spearing fish, loafing ashore with no 
greater apparent effort for yet longer 
periods. Sometimes, when they have it, 
they eat enormous quantities of food at 
one sitting, and at others, under neces- 
sity, as sparingly as so many dyspeptics. 
It would be impossible to formulate from 
their example any rules for rational liv- 
ing in more civilized communities. The 
daily quest for food under primitive con- 
ditions keeps them alert and sound of 
body, so that, whether they work or 
loaf, feast or fast, they seem always to 
acquire health by it. 

There had been no boats at Rutiaro 
in five months, and the crowd on the 
beach was unfeignedly glad to see us. 
The arrival of a schooner at that remote 
island was an event of great importance; 
the sight of new faces lighted their own 
with pleasure, which warmed the heart 
toward them at once. We had brought 
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ashore a consignment of goods for Moy 
Ling, the Chinese storekeeper, and when 
the handshaking was over, they gath 
ered around it as eagerly as a group of 
American children at a Christmas tree. 
Even the village constable seemed un- 
conscious of any need for a show of dig- 
nity or authority. The only badge of his 
office was a cigarette-card picture of 
President) Poincaré, fastened with a 
safety pin to his old felt hat. He 
neglected his duties as a keeper of order, 
and was one of the most excited of Moy 
Ling’s helpers with the cargo. He kept 
patting him affectionately on the back, 
saying, “ Madtiai! maitai!” which in that 
situation may be freely translated as, 
“You know me, Moy Ling!” And the 
old Chinaman smiled the pleasant, non- 
committal smile of his countrymen the 
world over. 

Tino’s was the only sour face on the 
beach. He moved through the crowd, 
giving orders, grumbling and growling 
half to himself and half to me. “TI told 
you they were a lazy lot,” he = said. 
“They've seen us making in for three 
hours, and what have they been doing? 
Loafing on the beach, waiting for us 

















RUTIARO IS NOT “* BLESSED” WITH 


THE COMFORTS OF CIVILIZATION 
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instead of getting their copra together! 
Moy Ling is the only one in the village 
who is ready to do business. Five tons 
all sacked for weighing. He's worth a 
dozen Kanakas. Well, Ill set 
work in quick time now. You watch me! 
I'm going to be loaded and out of here 
by SIX o'clock.” 


em to 


But chance, using me as‘an innocent 
accomplice, ordered it otherwise. It was 
Sir Thomas Browne who said, * Those 
who hold that all things are governed by 
fortune had not erred had they not per- 
there.” 
though I don’t remember now where his 
But there are 
some things, some events, which chance 
or fortune 


it—-governs 


sisted He may be right, al- 


own nonpersistence lay. 
whatever one wishes to call 


from the 
amazing show of omnipotence. Tracing 


outset with an 


them back, one becomes almost 
vinced of a fixed intent, a far-sighted, 
unwavering determination in its ap- 
parently haphazard functioning. It 1s 
clear to me now that, because I had been 


con- 


fond of playing marbles as a boy, I was 
to be marooned, fifteen vears later, on a 
fragment of land, six thousand miles 
from the lumber vard of S. M. Brown & 
Son. Tino had no more to do with that 
than I did. He merely lost his 
temper because chance disorganized his 
plans for an early departure; tried to 
quench his anger in rum, and became 


result 


more furious still because he was drunk. 
Then off he went in the Caleb S. Win- 
ship, leaving me stranded ashore. I can 
still hear his parting salutation which 
he roared at me through a megaphone 
the starlit lagoon, “You 
stay But this is anticipating. The 
story moves in a more leisurely fashion. 

As I have said, my box of marbles 
came to light again only a few hours be- 
fore we reached Rutiaro. I took them 
ashore with me, thinking they might 
amuse the children. They had a good 
knowledge of the technic of shooting, 
acquired in a two-handed game common 
among the atolls, which is played with 
bits of polished coral. But theirs had 


across can 


always seemed to me a tame pastime, 
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lacking the interest of stakes to be won 
or lost. L instructed them in the simple 
rules of “bull-ring”’ and **Tom’s-dead,”’ 
which they quickly mastered. Then I 
divided the marbles equally among them 
and gave them to understand that the 
winner held his gains, although marbles, 
like trade goods, might be bartered for. 
I emphasized that feature of the game 
because of a recollection remaining from 
my own marble-playing days, of the con- 
tempt in which boys were held who re- 
fused to hazard their marbles in a test 
of skill. They refused to play “for 
keeps,” and the rest of us had nothing to 
do with them. The youngsters of Ru- 
tiaro were not of that stamp. They took 
When I saw 
that, I left them to themselves and went 
for a walk through the village. I knew 

at least I thought I did—that our stay 
was to be brief and I wanted to make 
the most of it. 

I followed the street bordering the 
lagoon, past the freshly thatched houses 
with their entryways wide to the sun 
and wind, and came at length to a small 
burying ground which lay in an area of 
green shadow far from the village. There 
were a dozen or more graves within the 
inclosure, some of them neatly mounded 
over with broken coral and white shell, 
others incased in a kind of sarcophagus 
of native cement to keep more restless 
spirits from wandering abroad. Most 
of them were unmarked. Two or three 
had wooden headboards, one of which 
was covered with a long inscription in 
Chinese. Beneath this the word “ Re- 
pose” was printed in English, as though 
it had some peculiar talismanic signifi- 
cance for the Chinaman who had placed 
it there. It was the grave of a predeces- 
sor of Moy Ling’s. I fell to thinking of 
him as I sat there, and of all the China- 
men I had met in the earlier days, 
lonely, isolated figures, most of them, 
without family or friends or the saving 
companionship of books. What was it 
that kept them going? What goal were 
they striving toward through lives 
which held so little of the comfort or 


their losses in good part. 
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FRAME HOUSES WERE BLOTS ON THE LANDSCAPE OF SOME LESS REMOTE ATOLLS 


happiness essential to the rest of human 
kind? Repose? A better end than that, 
surely. The air rang with the sound of 
the word, the garish sunlight fell piti- 
lessly on the print of it. ‘To most men, 
I believe, with the best of life still before 
them, there is something terrible, in- 
famous, in the thought of the unrelieved 
blackness of an endless, dreamless sleep. 
I turned from the contemplation’ of it; 
let my thoughts wander in a mist of 
dreams, of half-formed fancies which 
glimmered through consciousness like 
streaks of sunlight in a dusty attic. 
These vanished at length and for a time 
I was as dead to thought or feeling as 
Moy Ling’s predecessor, sleeping beside 


me, 
I was awakened by some one shaking 
me by the shoulder. A voice said, 


*Haere i te pai!” (“Come down to the 
boat!’) and a dark figure ran on before, 
turning from time to time to urge me to 
greater speed. It was almost night, al- 
though there was still light enough to 
see by. I remembered that Tino had 
told me to be at the copra sheds at five. 
The tide would serve for getting through 
the pass until eight, but I hurried, 
VoL. CXLII.—No. 849.—47 


nevertheless, feeling that something un- 
usual had happened. Rounding a point 
of land which cut off the view from the 
village and the inner lagoon, I saw the 
schooner, about three hundred yards off 
shore, slim and black against a streak 
of orange cloud to the northward. She 
was moving slowly out, under power; 
the whaleboat was being hoisted over the 
side, and at the wheel I saw the familiar 
silhouette of the supercargo. 

I shouted: “Hi! Tino! Wait a minute! 
You're not going to leave me behind, 
are you?” 

A moment of silence followed. Then 
came the answer with the odd delibera- 
tion of utterance which I knew meant 
Tahiti rum: 

“You can stay there and play marbles 
till hell freezes over! I'm through with 
you!” 

What had happened, as nearly as | 
could make out afterward, was this: 
My box of marbles, which I had brought 
ashore for the amusement of the chil- 
dren, interested the grown-ups as well, 
particularly the hazard of stakes in the 
games I had shown them. Paumotuans 
have a good deal of Scotch acquisitive- 
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ness in their make-up. They coveted 
those marbles—they were really worth 
coveting—and it was not long until play 
became general, a family affair, the 
experts in one being pitted against those 
in another, regardless of age or sex. 
Tino’s threats and entreaties had been 
All work came to an 
end, and the only copra which got 
aboard the Winship was Moy Ling’s 
five tons, carried out by the sailors them- 
Evidently Puarei, the chief, had 
been one of the most enthusiastic play- 
He was not a man to be bulldozed 
or browbeaten. He had great dignity 
and force of character for all his boyish 
delight in simple amusements. What 
right had Tino to say that he should not 
play marbles on his own island? He gave 
me to understand, by means of gestures, 


to no purpose, 


sely es. 


ers. 


intonation, and a mixture of French and 
Paumotuan, that this what ithe 
supercargo had done. At last, appar- 
ently, Tino had sent Oro on an unsuc- 
cessful search for me. He thought, I 
suppose, that having been the cause of 


was 


the marble-playing mania, I might be 


able and willing to check it. Balked 
there, he went on board in a fit of vio 
lent temper and had not been seen again, 
although his voice was heard for an hour 
thereafter. Of a sudden anchor was 
weighed, and I was left, as he assured 
me, to play marbles with the inhabitants 
of Rutiaro for an impossibly long time. 
Most of these details I gathered after- 
ward. At the moment I guessed just 
enough of the truth not to be wholly 
mystified. The watery sputtering of the 
Winship’s twenty-five horse-power en- 
gine faint. Then, with a ghostly 
gleam of her mainsail in the starlight, she 
I was thinking, “By Jove! 

I wouldn't have missed this experience 
for all the copra in the Cloud of Islands!” 
I was glad that there were still adven- 
tures of that sort to be had in a hum- 
drum world. It was so absurd, so fan- 
tastically unreal as to fit nothing but 
reality. And the event of it was exactly 
what I had wanted all the time without 
knowing it. There was no reason why I 


erew 


Was gone. 
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shouldn't stop at Rutiaro. To be sure, 
1 was shortly to have met my friend 
Nordhoff at Papeete, but our rendezvous 
was planned to be broken. We were 
wandering in the South Pacifie as oppor- 
tunity and inclination should direct, 
which, I take it, is the only way to 
wander. 

For a few moments I was so deeply 
occupied with my own thoughts that I 
was not conscious of what was taking 
place around me. All the village was 
gathered there, watching the departing 
As she vanished a loud mur- 
mur ran through the crowd, like a sough 
of wind through trees—a long-drawn- 
out Polynesian, “Aue!” indicative of 
astonishment, indignation, pity. Pau- 
motuan sympathies are large, and I had 
the victim of treachery, they 
thought, and was silently grieving at the 
prospect of a long exile. They gathered 
around, patting me on the back in their 
odd way, expressing their condolences 
as best they could, but I soon relieved 
their minds on that score. Then Huirai, 
the constable with the cigarette-card in- 
signia, pushed his way through with the 
first show of authority I had seen him 
make. 

“T been Frisco,” he said, with an odd 
accent on the last syllable. He had 
made the journey once as a stoker on 
one of the mail boats. Then he added, 
“You go to hell, me,” his eyes shining 
with pride that he could be of service as 
a reminder of home to an exiled Amer- 
He was about to take charge of 
me, in view of his knowledge of English, 
but the chief waved him away with a 
gesture of authority. I was to be his 
guest he said, at any rate for the present. 
He began his duties as host by enter- 
taining me at dinner at Moy Ling’s 
I was a little surprised that we 
did not go to his house for the meal until 
I remembered that the Chinaman had 
received the only consignment of exotic 
food left by the Winship. Puarei ordered 
the feast with the discrimination of a 
gourmet and the generosity of a sailor 
on shore leave for the first time in 


schooner. 


been 


ican. 


store. 





FAERY 
months. We had smoked herring for 
hors-Uauvre, followed by soup, curried 
chicken and edible birds’ 
flavored with crab meat, from China, 
and white bread. For dessert we had 
small Chinese pears preserved in vine- 
gar, which we ate out of the tin— 
“Woman Brand Pears,” the label said. 
There was a colored picture on it of a 
white woman, in old-fashioned puffed 
sleeves and a long skirt, seated in a gar- 
den, while a Chinaman served her defer- 
entially with pears out of the same kind 
of a container. Underneath was printed 
in English: “These pears will be found 
highly stimulating. We respectfully 
submit them to our customers.” That 
was the first evidence I had seen of 
China’s bid for export trade in tinned 
fruit. “Stimulating” may not have 
been just the word, but I liked the touch 
of Chinese courtesy which followed it. 
It didn’t seem out of place, even coming 


rice, nests 


from a canning factory. 
Puarei gave all his attention to his 
food, and consumed an enormous quan- 


tity. 


one, 


My own appetite was a healthy 
but I had not his capacity of 
stomach; furthermore, he ate with his 


LANDS OF 


THE SEA 

fingers while I was handicapped from 
the first with a two-prong fork and a 
small tin spoon. I believe they were 
the only implements of the sort on the 
island, for the village had been searched 
for them before they were found. It was 
another evidence to me of the unfre- 
quented nature of Rutiaro, and of its 
slender contact, even with the world of 
Papeete traders. At most of the islands 
we had visited, knives and forks were 
common, although rarely used except in 
the presence of strangers. The onlookers 
at the feast—about half the village, I 
should say-—watched with interest my 
efforts to balance mouthfuls of rice on a 
two-prong fork. I could see that they 
regarded it as a ridiculous proceeding. 
They must have thought Americans a 
strange folk, checking appetite and wor- 
rving digestion with such doubtful aids. 
Finally I decided to follow the chief's 
example, and set to with my fingers. 
They laughed at that, and Puarei looked 
up from his third plate of rice and 
chicken to nod approval. — It 
strange meal, reminding me of stories I 
had read as a boy, of Louis XV dining 
in public at Versailles, with a roomful 


was a 














NO MENU IS NEEDED TO TELL THESE FEASTERS WHAT TO EXPECT 
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of visitors from foreign courts looking 


on; whispering behind fans and _ lace 
cuffs; exchanging awestruck glances at 


the splendor of the service, the richness 
of the food, and the sight of majesty 
fulfilling a need common to all human 
kind. 
the crowd at the Chinaman’s shop—no 
awestruck other than Moy 
Ling’s, at the majesty of Puarei’s appe- 
tite. I felt sorry for him as he trotted 
back and forth from his outdoor kitchen, 
bringing in more food, thinking of his 


There was no whispering among 


glances 


depleted stock, smiling with an expres- 
sion of wan and worried amiability. 
Louis XV would have given something, 
Ill venture, for that old Paumotuan 
chief's for food, for the kingly 
bone and muscle which de- 
manded such a store of nourishment. He 
pushed back his chair at length, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, and a half-caste girl 
of seventeen or eighteen removed the 
empty dishes. 


zest 
weight of 


Paumotuan hospitality is an easy, 
gracious thing, imposing obligations on 
neither host nor guest. Dinner over, I 
told Puarei that I wanted to take a 
walk, and he believed me. I was free at 
once, and I knew that he would not be 
worrying meanwhile about my enter- 
I would not be searched for 
presently, and pounced upon with the 


dreaded: “See bere! 


tainment. 


I’m afraid you are 
not having a good time,” 
host. I 
dragged nowhere to see anything, free 


of the uneasy 
was introduced to no one, 
from the necessity of being amused. I 
might do as I liked 


pris ilege 


‘rare and glorious 
and I went outside, grateful 
for it, and for the cloak of darkness 
which enabled me to move about un- 
It lifted here and there in the 
glow of supper fires, or a streak of yellow 
lamplight from an open doorway. I saw 
family gathered their 
meals of fish and coconuts, heard the 
loud intake of breath as they sucked the 
miti sauce from their fingers. Dogs were 
splashing about in the shallows of the 


observ ed. 


groups around 


lagoon, seeking their own supper of fish. 
They are a strange breed, the dogs of the 
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atolls, like no other that I have ever 
seen, a mixture of all breeds one would 
think, a weird blending of good blood 
and bad. The peculiar environment and 
the strange diet has altered them so that 
they hardly seem dogs at all, but, rather, 
semi-amphibious animals, more at home 
in the sea than on land. They are gentle- 
mannered with their masters and with 
but fighters among 
I sat down behind a clump 
of bushes concealed from the light of one 
of the smoldering supper fires, and 
watched a group of Rutiaroan dogs in 
their search for food. They had devel- 
oped a sort of team work in the business, 
leaped toward the shore all together 
with a porpoise-like curving of their 
bodies, and were as quick as a flock of 
terns to see and to seize their prey. 
Returning from my walk, I found the 
village street deserted and all of the 
people assembled back of Moy Ling’s 
shop. He was mixing bread at a table 
while one of the sons of his strange fam- 
ily piled fresh fuel on the fire under a 
long brick oven. 


strangers, fierce 


themselves. 


It was a great event, 
the bread making, after the long months 
of dearth, and of interest to everyone. 
Mats were spread within the circle of the 
firelight. Puarei was there, with his 
wife—a mountain of a woman 
at his side. 


seated 
She was dressed in a red- 
calico wrapper, and her long black hair 
fell in a pool of shadow on the mat be- 
hind her. She was a fit wife for a chief, 
in size, in energy, in the fire and spirit 
living in the huge bulk of flesh. Her 
laughter came in a clear stream which 
it was a delight to hear. There was no 
undertone of foreboding or bitter remem- 
brance, and the flow of it, as light- 
hearted as a child’s, heightened the 
merry - making mood of the others. 
There was a babble of talk, bursts of 
song, impromptu dancing to the accom- 
paniment of an accordion and the clap- 
ping of hands. As [ looked on I was 
minded of an account I had read of the 
Paumotuans in which they were de- 
scribed as “a dour people, silent, brood- 
ing, and religious.” 


Religious some of 



































A PAUMOTUAN WEDDING GATHERING 


them assuredly are, despite a good deal 
of evidence to the contrary, and they 
are often silent in the dreamy way of 
remote island people whose moods are 
drawn from the sea, whose minds lie 
fallow to the peace and the beauty of it. 
But “dour and brooding” is very far 
from the truth. 

I took a place among them as quietly 
as possible, for I knew by repeated ex- 
perience how curious they are about 
strangers, and first meetings were usu- 
ally embarrassing. Without long train- 
ing as a freak with a circus, it would try 
any man’s courage to sit for an hour 
among a group of Paumotuans while he 
was being discussed item by _ item. 
There is nothing consciously brutal or 
callous in the manner of it, but, rather, 
an unreflecting frankness like that of 
children in the presence of something 
strange to their experience. I knew lit- 
tle of the language, although I caught a 
word here and there which indicated the 
trend of the comment. It was not gen- 
eral, fortunately, but confined to those 
on either side of me. Two old grand- 
mothers started a speculation as to 
whether or not I had any children, and 
from this a discussion rose as to which of 


the girls of Rutiaro would be best suited 
as a wife for me. I was growing des- 
perate when Chance, the godfather of 
all wanderers, intervened again in my 
favor. 

Moy Ling’s fire was burning brightiy 
and it occurred to several of the young- 
sters to resume their marble playing. I 
saw Puarei’s face light with pleasure, 
and he was on his feet at once with his 
stake in the ring. Others followed, and 
soon all those who had marbles were in 
the sport. I understood clearly then 
how helpless Tino had been. I could 
easily picture him rushing from group to 
group, furious at the thought of his in- 
terests being neglected through such 
childish folly. Those marbles were more 
desirable than his flour and canned 
goods, which he stood ready to exchange 
for copra. The explanation of this 
astounding fact may have been that no 
one thought he would go off as he did, 
and to-morrow would do just as well for 
getting down to business. Since he had 
gone there was an end of that. It was 
futile to worry about the lost food. Cer- 
tainly it was forgotten during the great 
tournament which took place that eve- 
ning. Moy Ling worked at his bread 
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lis fire 


toa heap of coals, but another was built 


making unnoticed. died down 


and the play went on. Puarei 


Was a 
splendid shot, in marble playing as in 
other respects, the best man of the \ il 
lage; but there was a slip of a girl who 
better. 
she accumulated nearly half of the entire 


Wis even During the evening 
marble supply, and at leneth these two 
a test of skill. It 


[ had never seen any- 


met for was a long- 
drawn-out game. 
thing to equal the interest of both play- 
ers and spectators; not even at Brown's 
lumber vard when the stakes were a 
bor *s most pree 1OUS Possessions, cor- 


No one thought of 
sleep except a few of the old men and 


nelian stone taws. 


women who dozed off at intervals with 
their heads between their knees. 

The lateness of the hour—the bizarre 
settingfora game solinked with memories 
of boyhood, combined to give me an im- 
pression of unreality. IT had the feeling 
that the island and all the people on it 
might vanish at any moment, and the 
roar of the surf resolve itself into the 
rumble of street traffic in some gray city. 
And, though it were the very city where 
marbles are made, where in the length 
or breadth of it could there be 


suse of them, 


found 


anvone who knew r with 


either the time or the inclination to play r 
I might search it, street by street, to the 
soot-stained suburbs: T might go on to 
the ¢ 
old 

from one coast to the other with no bet- 


And, though | 


through a thousand villages of the size of 


reen country, perhaps: visit all the 


time marble - playing rendezvous 


ter success. passed 
Rutiaro, could an evening’s amusement 
he provided in any one of them, for men, 
women, and children, at an outlay of 
four dollars, American? The possibility 
would not be worth considering. People 
at home live too fast in these days, and 
they want too much. [ could imagine 
Tino, ina sober mood, giving a grudging 
to this. “But, man!” he 


have added, “T wish they had more of 


assent would 
their marble-making enthusiasm at Ru- 
tiaro. LT would put in here three times a 
year and fill the Winship with copra to 
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within an inch of the main boom every 
trip.” 

Moy Ling had enough of it for the 
His 


ovens were opened as the tournament 


whole island, it seemed to me. 
came to an end, and for half an hour he 
Was kept busy passing out CTIsp brown 
the list of 
creditors in his account book. It must 


The crowd 


loaves and jotting down 


have been nearly midnight. 
began to disperse. Puare joined me, 
ruefully, holding out empty 
He had lost all of his marbles to 
a mite of a girl whom he could have put 
in his vest pocket had he owned one. His 
wile 


smiling 
hands. 


teased him about it on the way 
home, laughed heartily 


tions and excuses. 


at his explana- 
They discussed the 
after the other 
members of the household had retired to 
last I 


heard their quiet breathing, and a strip 


events of the day long 
their mats on the veranda. At 


of light from the last quarter moon re- 
vealed them asleep, two massive heads 
on the same pillow. T lay awake for a 
much longer time, thinking of one thing 
and another—of mv friend Crichton at 
‘Tanao, the loneliest atoll in the world, 
I should sav; of the Winship far out to 
sea, homeward bound with one hundred 
and forty tons of copra in her hold; of 
Tino with his fits of temper, and his pas- 
sion for trade which blinded him to so 
much of the beauty and the joy of life. 
Sut, after all, [ thought, it is men like 
Tino who keep wheels turning and boats 
If he were to die, 
his loss would be felt there would be an 


traveling the seas, 


eddy in the current of life around him. 
But men like Crichton or myself—we 
should and the 
broad stream would flow over our heads 


go down in our time, 
without a ripple to show where we had 
heen, without a bubble rising to the sur- 
face to carry with it for a moment the 
memory of our lives. It was not a com- 
forting thought, and I tried to evade it; 
but I that New England 


conscience was playing a part in these 


realized my 
reflections and was not to be soothed in 
“How much 
copra have you ever produced or carried 


any such childish manner. 
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to market?” it appeared to say. I ad- scant, the general remarks confined, as I 
mitted that the amount was negligible. have already said, to a single sentence, 
** How do you mean to justify your pres- “A lonely atoll, numbering a population 


ence here?” was the next question, and — of between seveity-five and one hun- 
before I could think of a satisfactory dred inhabitants.” As a sop to my 
answer, “What good will come of this conscience, it occurred to me thai I 
experience, either to your elf or to any- = might write to the publishers of that 
one else?” That was a puzzler until I learned work, suggesting that, in the 
happened to think of Findlay’s South light of recent investigations, they add 
Pacific Directory. 1 remembered that to that description, “Fond of playing 
his information about Rutiaro was very marbles.” 

(To be continued.) 


APPLES 
BY ALICE BROWN 


F I should sing a heart-of-summer song 
(Hear how the breeze half wakes himself and sighs!) 

It would not be of love-disheartened men, 

It would not be of ladies’ lips and eyes. 
It would be all of apples on a tree 

The tree so stout and sturdy waxing strong, 
And her boughs upbearing gallantly 
Apples that grow and fall and come again. 


If I should sing a song of wreathing snow 
(Hear how the wind comes wuthering at the door!) 
It still would be of apples gold and red, 
Sound and cool and solid, rind to core. 
Lovely darlings! rosy cheek and flesh 
Barreled in the cellar, row on row, 
Stripes and blushes in a ruddy mesh, 
Bloom of plum, all purpled, overspread. 





If I should sing a song of Candlemas 
(Hear how the brook goes tinkling ancient airs!) 
I would sing that oval, deftly done, 
The rounded redness of an apple wears, 
If so the magic of the summer spent 
Has brought such lovely permanence to pass, 
A fairest flaw, of spring and autumn blent, 
The shadow of a leaf *twixt fruit and sun. 
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BY CLARENCE 


A SMALL, strict-looking man was 
walking through Fifty-sixth Street, 


with a package under his arm. This 


package contained a half-finished cri- 


tique of the Sumerian Epic. The little 
man Bidman, and _ his 
soul was bent on completing his work. 
He hurried 
hen or an egg-laden moth, preoccupied, 
worried, and looking for a good place 
to lay. 

Being old, and a widower, he had come 
to New York to live with his daughter. 
But his daughter’s home was too noisy 
to write in. She had 
Professor Bidman had consented to live 
there, to his daughter's secret despair; 
but he had informed her, he would have 
to work at his club. 

Behind him in the street was a young, 
red-faced fellow, not long out of college, 


was’ Professor 


along as uneasily as a 


several babies. 


whose thoughts were in his home town 
in Michigan where he had a girl. As he 
looked at Professor Bidman he thought 
to himself, “What a old 
runt!” He was a slow-minded, healthy 
young man, who had no use for cities. 
He was in New York only because he 
had been sentenced by his father to stay 
there a Mr. Horlick the 
banker leading man of Cabino, 
Michigan, and had wished his son to 
every advantage before settling 
down. Lord Chesterfield sent his son to 
Paris and on the grand tour of Europe, 
and it was in much the same spirit that 
Mr. Horlick had ordered his to New 
York. The young man was to cultivate 
the acquaintance of great bankers down- 
town, and uptown he was to associate 
with distinguished men in fields outside 
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By an uncommon bit of for- 
tune his father had got him into a club, 
many of whose members were famous. 
He was now on his way there. He had 
gone there every day for some months, 
as a duty he owed to his father, but he 
would a hundred times rather have been 
gardening in Cabino, Michigan. 

Professor Bidman arrived at the en- 
trance and went into the club. Young 
Horlick, behind him, groaned, “He, 
too!” and presently followed. That club 
seemed to Horlick to consist of the most 
inhuman old gnomes, about as easy as 
hedgehogs or crabs for a young man to 
cultivate. 

Professor Bidman spread out his 
papers on a desk in the library. It was 
a long room, with a beautiful ceiling of 
flying figures and clouds. The carpet 
was thick and soft, the windows were 
tall, the chairs deep. On the shelves 
stood thousands of books full of the 
silent outcries of men—their violent po- 
litical opinions, their hopes, fears, and 
dreams; their discoveries, their suffer- 
ings, their wrath—a mighty chorus of 
writers. But these sounds were of the 
spirit; it was only the inner ear that 
they entered, and the inner ear of old 
Professor Bidman was hardy as leather. 
He sat by one of the tall, sunlit windows, 
with plenty of fresh pens and ink, and 
happily began to work away on the 
Sumerian Epic. 

But soon, as he sat there, his outer ear 
heard sounds it abhorred. He looked 
up and saw a red-faced young man, with 
a hopeless expression, wandering aim- 
lessly about, whistling softly, with his 
hands in his pockets. 


business. 
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Professor Bidman examined him in- 
dignantly. This was as bad as a baby. 

He was a young man who should have 
been an umpire, he decided, or a con- 
struction-gang foreman. Even when he 
wasn't actually making noises, he seemed 
to exude them. The professor watched 
him hunt up the librarian and say, 
* How goes it?” right out, in his every=- 
day voice: and this voice, which he 
seemed unable to regulate, was of a 
strong, booming timbre. The librarian 
hurriedly rose from his desk, whispered, 
“Yes, Mr. Horlick,” and managed to get 
him out in the hall, where there were no 
rules of silence. But he came back in 
presently, and stood a long time at a 
table and rustled and shuffled the maga- 
zines, and lit a cigar. He picked up two 
ash receivers, examined them, and set 
them down with two clicks. 

Professor Bidman patiently returned 
to his discussion of Sheshmu, the mean- 
ing of which he felt other 
Sumerian scholars mistook. 
Somebody leaned over his 
shoulder after a little while, and 
said, “Writing, are you?” He 
looked up at the dull, healthy 
face of that outrageous young 
man. 

The young man was aston- 
ished by the exasperation he saw 
in that look. He said, “I beg 
your pardon, but I thought you 
might like more light for it; Tl 
pull up the shade.”” He went to 
the window. The cord slipped 
from his hold as he took it; 
the shade flew up with a crash. 

There was a snort from the 
alcove bevond, behind the mar- 
ble head of the Roman named 
Seneca, and the head of old 
Doctor Rutcher was thrust out 
to see what had waked him. 

Professor Bidman left the 
room. He wished to find his 
friend Roscoe Harker, of the 
membership committee. 

“Well, Bidman, he got in by 
mistake,” Mr. Harker explained. 
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Professor Bidman’s face darkened. “I 
fear I don’t at all understand.” 

“Quite natural that you shouldn't, 
quite natural,” Mr. Harker said, yawn- 
ing. “It was a peculiar case. But the 
young man is innocent, I really believe. 
He is not a New-Yorker, vou see. I 
imagine that’s it. My theory is he 
wished to join a club and didn’t know 
one from another. [I cannot imagine 
why, otherwise, he should have sought 
admission to this. He seems disap- 
pointed because we have no athletic 
facilities!” 

“My dear Harker,” the professor 
said, sharply, “I don’t care what he 
thought. I am asking vou how and 
why you and your committee admitted 
him?” 

“Tt was a mistake. That's what P’'m 
telling you, Bidman. A mistake on both 
I am sorry to say we allowed 
ourselves to be influenced by the plea of 


sides. 


— 
. 
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some members who thought we ought to 
have a few younger men in the club. 
They kept urging the committee to take 
in what they called a little young blood. 
And the only man under fifty on the 
candidates’ list was this Horlick.” 

“Why does he come here if he doesn’t 
like it?” 

“Nowhere else to go, probably.” 

“It's odd, very odd, that the member- 
ship committee were not more careful.” 

Mr. Harker smiled. The committee 
were always being criticized, whatever 
they did. He noted that several mem- 
bers had drawn near to help denounce 
him, as usual. He said, patiently, how- 
ever: 

“But, Bidman, there was nothing 
against the man. He's well 
enough connected, for instance. He just 
doesn’t happen to belong in this club.” 

* Exactly!” old Doctor Rutcher burst 
But 


you don't seem to realize that that’s the 


young 


out. “He does not belong here. 


most dangerous thing in the world.” 


“What said Mr. Harker, with 


is?” 


possibly a little less patience. 


“Why for anyone or anything to be 
where it doesn’t belong.” 

“Don’t exaggerate, Rutcher!” 

“Tm an older man than you, Harker. 
I can safely say I have had more experi- 
ence.” 

“T am sixty-five, Doctor.” 

“I’m eighty-two,” said the doctor, 
triumphantly; “when I was in college 
you were a child, a howling infant in 

I was a practicing physician 
you little boy being 


arms. 
when were a 
spanked.” 

*“T was not spanked,” said Harker. 

“I feared so,” said Doctor Rutcher, 
with a cold, fatherly smile. “That is 
probably why you don’t as yet know 
You don’t under- 
stand it, just as some men don’t under- 
stand women.” He shook his forefinger. 
“This earth is an infinitely varied estab- 
lishment, Harker. There is room in it 
for every kind of person and object 
But there is one strict re- 
Nobody must get out of 


enough of the world. 


imaginable. 
quirement. 
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place. A cannibal would be quite out of 
place in a girls’ school, you'll grant me, 
yet I dare say there’s an appropriate 
beach for him in the cannibal islands. 
And there’s doubtless room for. Horlick 
in Horlickville, but not in this club.” 

“T admit it, I admit it. I said so my- 
self just now, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but you don’t admit or realize 
what trouble it may get us all into. 
That’s what I wish to bring out. The 
arrangement of a social group is as com- 
plex as that of a watch; put somebody 
in where he doesn’t belong and it upsets 
the whole business.” 

A venerable historian 
pushed excitedly forward. 

“A man—h’m—a man must 
kr-r-hm—cast in suitable roles,” he 
coughed, weakly. “It’s like that famous 
historical incident of King What’s-his- 
name, of—what was that country? At 
any rate, everyone is agreed he would 
have been quite all right in another walk 
of life, possibly, but that as a king he—if 
he had been boiled in oil, he would 
kr-r-hm—have deserved it. And it is the 
same” (his quaver angrily rose) “with 
What-do-you-call-him—this young fel- 
low here—Thingumbob. I should have 
only the kindest feelings for Thingum- 
bob if he’d stay away from this club. 
But if he continues to come here, then 
boiling—er—I must say that boiling 
seems suitable.” /¥e waved his book 
sternly at Mr. Harker, and added, “I'll 
buy the oil.” 


and_ scholar 


be— 


Professor Bidman began to feel that 
New York was a hard place to work in. 
He tried to get a study at the city 
library, but they were all taken. He 
asked Doctor Rutcher what he could 
possibly do with the Sumerian Epic. 

“The fellow can’t be expelled, yet,” 
Doctor Rutcher said. “It’s unfortu- 
nate. The committee have a namby- 
pamby idea that the club ought to wait. 
We must wait till this Horlick breaks a 
rule, it appears. It’s ridiculous. Mean- 
time you can do no writing here, Bid- 
man. That’s plain. Don’t attempt it.” 
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“And where am I to go, 
then?” 

Doctor Rutcher looked 
compassionately at him. 

“Have you thought of the 
country?” 

“The country? Well, 
that sounds very possible. 

The only thing is I’ve no 
place of my own. And 
hotels—”’ 

“Ah, if you don’t mind 
the country—I loathe and 
despise it myself—I can 
tell you exactly the place 
for you. The Reverend 
Appleton Jewett’s.” 

It is not difficult to bor- 
row whatever you wish, if 
you live among those who 
have it. If you live in the 
slums, your borrowings are 
confined, to be sure, to 
jackknives or kettles, But 
if you belong to a club it is 
equally easy to borrow a 
country place. 

“The Jewetts are going 
to the Adirondacks,” the doctor con- 
tinued. “I had a note from him yester- 
day. He said he was writing to ask if I'd 
care to use their home on Long Island. He 
ought to know better. I dare say I’ve told 
him a thousand times how I hate coun- 
try life. I have even suspected myself 
of being tediously repetitious about it, 
but evidently I shall have to tell him at 
least a thousand times more. These fel- 
lows who live in the country are such 
fanatics they can’t believe a man’s seri- 
ous. However, there it is; the family’s 
going away and leaving the cook to take 
care of things, and Mrs. Jewett doesn’t 
want the cook to get lonely, which Pm 
sure is quite natural. Jewett says he 
hopes some of us will use the place. Ill 
tell him you wouldn’t mind. Shall 1?” 

A week or two later Professor Bidman 
arrived by train at East Carrington, and 
took the one station taxi out by an empty 
road past marshes and woods to a plot 
of cleared land with an inappropriate 
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house of gray stucco. It was not a large 
house, and several had 
locked and shut off, where the little 
Jewetts had put away their toys to be 
safe from this visitor. But it was large 
enough for Professor Bidman and the 
Irish girl who let him in when he rang. 
She was Katie, the cook, she explained. 
The nurse had been taken to the Adi- 
rondacks, she added. 

She said it in a patient, disappointed 
tone, which he did not notice. They 
both were a little preoccupied in looking 
each other over. What Katie saw was a 
small, thin old man, who looked kind 
but seemed rather bothered, and who 
evidently needed to be taken care of by 
What Professor Bidman saw 
was an awkward, handsome, healthy 
young woman, who wore a bead neck- 
lace which he didn’t like, but who looked 
thoroughly competent. 

The grounds around the house were 
attended to by a silent Italian, who came 


rooms been 


some one, 
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afternoons, after he had finished an 
eight-hour day two miles off. Three 
times a week the iceman’s wagon rolled 
in, followed by a provision man’s. There 
were no other intrusions. 

Professor Bidman fussed around, put- 
ting his clothes away and then looking 
for them in all the wrong drawers. He 
chose a writing table, moved it here and 
there, muttered a good deal to himself, 
and gave contradictory instructions to 
Katie about how he wanted his meals. 
All this was as necessary to him as it is 
to a dog to turn around and around be- 
fore lying down. Also it was as soon 
over. 

The place was so quiet that tis nerves 
He got 
out his papers and by the end of a week 
A beautiful 
peace reigned through the house, from 
Professor 
Bidman was deep in the splendors of the 
Temple of Dilmun, and was happily de- 
scribing the blessed state of the goddess 
Nin-ella. 


Then the cook began crying. 


were almost instantly soothed. 
was making good progress. 


one day’s end to another. 


He 
first noticed this one evening when he 
There was a light 
in the kitehen, and a sound that he at 
first took for laughter. 

“That is an odd sort of laugh,” he 
thought, and walked nearer the kitchen. 
He now heard distinctly that she was 
crying. He returned to the front. 

*We all have our troubles,” he re- 
flected. But it came like a new idea to 
him. It to him most 
venient, but the sounds she had made 
roused his sympathy. ‘ Poor creature!” 
he thought. Outside of his family, he 


was out in the garden. 


seemed incon- 


had always respected the feelings of 
women. 


He sat up quite late in the garden, 
smoking an extra cigar. 

The next 
passed her, as she dusted the house, she 


few days, whenever he 


was wiping her eyes on her apron, and 
her face looked slightly swollen. Profes- 
sor Bidman, not wishing to intrude on 
her grief, or whatever it was that was 
ailing her, considerately seemed not to 
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notice this. He also refrained from 
speaking of one or two things he wished 
done, in order to let her alone and not 
bother her until 
He began to feel rather depressed him- 
self, though, and his work didn’t go 
well. 

Then, one morning at breakfast, her 
step was so heavy he feared she was ill. 
She slouched in and out, with tears wet 
on her cheeks, sniffing audibly. There 
was announcement 
She seemed to mean him to 


matters were better. 


something of an 
about it. 
hear her. 

Professor Bidman felt indignant. He 
shook his newspaper roughly and barked 
at it with a fierce, rasping cough. Katie 
instantly stopped. He thrust his fork 
into the omelet and sternly broke off 
some toast. “Ill show her!” he thought. 
Then he glanced at her face and re- 
lented. She was a nice girl, and she 
looked fairly crushed. 

He made an effort to get into some 
kind of touch with her. He said, “Are 
you ill, Katie?” 

She put down his peaches, said, “ No, 
sir,” and sniffled. They stared help- 
lessly at each other. 

“Are any of your friends or your 
family ill or anything?” he persisted. 

She again shook her head and said, 
“No, sir,” in the mournfulest voice, and 
retired to the pantry, where she imme- 
diately began loudly sobbing. 

Professor Bidman laid his fork down, 
unused, and looked dismally round him. 
The sun and a little fresh breeze were 
coming in at the window, the light cur- 
tains were fluttering, and a bobwhite 
was calling outside. On the table was 
a smoking-hot omelet, coffee and toast, 
and his peaches. White linen. Bright 
silver. But those awful sounds of grief 
from the pantry! 

He twisted around in his chair and 
looked at the pantry door, then rubbing 
his chin, said, “* Poor creature!’ mechan- 
ically, and got up and stood at the win- 
dow awhile. “Not a favorable atmos- 
phere for doing my work,” he sighed. 
“She's in love, perhaps. She is probably 
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having an unlucky affair with some cold- 
hearted fellow.” 

The sounds in the pantry had stopped. 
Professor Bidman returned hopefully to 
his breakfast. It consisted, however, by 
this time, of cold coffee and a very cold 
omelet. He thought to himself it might 
be a good plan if he went away for a day 
or two and gave her a chance to be 
quiet and get over this crying. He was 
sure it would be good for him, anyhow. 
He wanted to go back to the city. The 
pleasant little house was beginning to 
have the atmosphere of a tomb. 

This notion so grew on him that an 
hour later he telephoned for a cab. He 
packed his things, and was about to call 
Katie, when he heard her laughing, out 
back, and realized that she was talking 
gayly enough with the iceman. This 
made him feel that perhaps it was un- 
necessary for him to go, after all. As he 
stood, undecided, Katie came up the 
stairs with her dustpan. She was look- 
ing reasonably cheerful, but as she raised 


her eyes and saw his brown bag her 
face grew alarmed. 

“T am going away for a day or two, 
Katie,” he suddenly said. 

Her lip began trembling, her face 


“1M YUMAN,” SHE KEPT SAYING. 
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puckered up—not attractively—and she 
put down her dustpan and wailed: “Oh, 
my Lord! I can’t bear it!” 

Professor Bidman attempted in some 
agitation to pass her. 

“If you're going away, I'll be leaving, 
myself, sir,” she sobbed. 

“What? No, no!” he ex- 
claimed. “Tl be back in a day or 
two.” 

She repeated her declaration shrilly. 
Professor Bidman was trembling. Katie 
really was behaving, he thought, a: 
though it were he she were in love with. 
He looked at her in horror, pushed 
roughly by her, and ran down the 
stairs. 

The cab was outside. He opened the 
front door— 

The driver looked up, startled and in- 
terested at the cries from above. Pro- 
fessor Bidman immediately | stepped 
back in and shut the front door again. 
He walked up and down the hall, think- 
ing, “I suppose I must first have this 
out with her.” 

But you can’t have things out with 
people just by wishing to—you must 
know how to uncork them. Katie was 
hard to uncork. He fognd that he could 


Nonsense! 
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make her ery easily enough, but he 
could not make her speak 
“Tm yuman,” she kept saving. “It’s 


just that Pm vuman; that’s all, sir.” 
it gradually appeared that the whole 


trouble was, she was lonely. The house 
Was so quiet, “Still as death, sir, the 
house is. She had been born into i 


large family and had always had al place 
in large households—-she was used to 
having a lot of life and movement going 
all Quiet got on her 
nerves, bear it 


her. 
She couldn't 


She was desperate. 


On around 
ho more, 
she said. 

An intense pity, first for himself and 
then for her and for the whole race of 
men, arose in the professor's old heart. 
his 
thought, “and 
evervor is forever preventing some one 


Ihe he 


Ile must either give 


“Every one of us is seeking OWT) 


kind of a paradise,” he 
else from = reaching his.” SuLW 
must Compromise 
up the country altogether and go back 
to New York and Horlick, or he must 
proceed to make this quiet house lively 
enough to suit 


“A den of 


wants,” he 


Kati 
that’s 


uit he unpacked 


NOIse, what she 
LTOW rf d 
his bag. He had always been willing, as 


a reasonable man, to experiment. 


He assumed that it would be easy 
enough to make the house a den of noise 
if he tried. Hle thought if he hummed 


more audibly, or sang a bit, that should 
be enough for her. But Katie, it seemed, 
had more full-blooded standards of mer 
She said, that 


no one gentlenvin could be NOs enough 


riment, pessimustically, 
boy himselt 

Professor Bidman wished he could get 

another cook, but there was none to be 

had, and, anvhow, he did not feel war 

Sut 

it was discouraging to come downstairs 


in the morning and try to be 


ranted in dismissing the Jewetts’s 


jocular, 
and have the best professorial jokes he 
could recall fall so flat. He argued with 
Katie, but it did no good; things only 
got worse, and after a day or two he grew 
pretty tired of arguing. 


He surrendered. 
He telephoned to the city and invited 
some of his friends from the club. 
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But his friends were staid, quiet nen 
like himself 
friends. 


that’s why they were his 
They seemed practically sound- 
And, in fact, they were 
even more sober than usual while there. 
It perplexed and concerned them to find 
Professor Bidman had changed. He had 
hecome unaccountably restless and his 
They liked to take 
He interrupted their 
He insisted on showing them the 


less to Katie. 


manner Was queer, 
naps for example. 
Hhiaips. 
garden, not once only, but several times 
over, though he plainly knew nothing 
about gardens, and they didn’t, either. 
They followed him heavily up and down 
the row of dusty potato plants, and 
thought he had the dirtiest lettuce they 
ever had seen: and when he paused 

the kitchen 
sounds that 


near and 


window made 
as a laugh, 


chewed their cigars and stared at 


seemed meant 
thes 
him thoughtfully, and shook their heads 
afterward. 

He placed most of his hope in Mr. 
Harker, and Harker tried hardest. Pro- 
fessor Bidman had taken him into his 
and explained what was 
Harker a point of 
much as he could in the 
dining room: and he visited the garden 
industriously, and whistled there, too. 
Phe situation 


contidence 


wanted, so made 


whistling as 


his friend was in struck 


him as odd but he 


distressing, and as 


had the utmost good will for him, he 
felt’ glad to help. Whenever he saw 
Katie he painstakingly called out, 


“Tow goes it?” smiling brightly, like an 
elderly photographer trying to enliven 
al child 

Katie answered politely, but looked 
pityingly on these senile attempts to 
her with the richness 
movement of life that she wanted. Mr. 
Harker meant well, she told Professor 
Bidman, but he might as well go back 


to town. 


surround and 


The professor looked about for his old 
friend and found him reading on the 
plazza. 

“aS Harker,” he 
“Tm most grateful, | appreciate what 
vou re doing, but it seems that there’s 


ho good, said. 
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not enough body to it. 
She's as slumpy as ever.” 

Mr. Harker suggested, 
jocularly, that could 
buy an accordion or beat a 
tin pan. 

Professor Bidman shook 
his head. In his reasonable 
way, he had been trying to 
see Katie’s side. “It’s not 
just the volume of noise 
that she goes by,” he said. 
“It’s the élan vital; it’s the 
impact behind it. That’s 
what she really misses. She 
has always lived in large 
families. There is 
thing to be said for the 
woman. It is a type that 
is not civilized, you under- 
stand. I suppose she’s a 
moron. She feels herself 
alive only when she’s sur- 
rounded by life, in some 
eager, pulsating, and—to 
us—rather overdone form. 


he 


some- 


She wants to be in a cur- HE PAUSED 
rent where she can feel the 
swing of strong tides; and 
here she is, a fish on the bank. I half 


sympathize with her.” 

Mr. Harker felt cross. He really had 
tried pretty hard, and to have his best 
efforts disdained as so feeble annoyed 
him. “Ask Horlick here, then,” he 
said, shortly. 

* Horlick! 
from him?” 

“Elan vital, Bidman.” 

The professor’s face drooped. “That 


When I left to get away 


is true. He is full of it.” He sat de- 
jectedly turning this over. “That 


baboon, though!” he muttered. 

The suggestion was preposterous, yet 
it haunted him when Mr. Harker had 
gone. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him—a 
plan that would settle everything nicely. 
He must keep it to himself, he saw, but 
clearly it would help for a while. .. . 

Horlick was surprised enough, but 
interested, when he received the pro- 
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AND MADE 
AS A 


SOUNDS THAT 
LAUGH 


SEEMED MEANT 


fessor’s brief letter. It wasn’t exactly a 
warm invitation, but it was certainly 
urgent. Horlick couldn't know that 
Katie had taken to wandering around 
the house in the night, and that when 
Professor Bidman had remonstrated she 
had said she was yuman and couldn’t lie 
still. He was now earnestly predicting 
to her that she’d feel better when she 
saw his new guest. He had begged Hor- 
lick to come down at once on the after- 
noon train. 

Horlick did. He arrived in what 
seemed to Professor Bidman the noisiest 
cab in East Carrington. He said, in his 
terrible voice: “Hello! How’r’ you?” 
didn’t look at the view, and declared 
it was glorious. Then he examined his 
host inquisitively, but that dignified 
person said nothing. 

Horlick sized up the good-looking 
Katie as a fellow human being at once. 
Going upstairs with the bags, he saw her 
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smile he had 
thought. He 
smiled happily back and said he’d cut 
her heart out if she unpacked his things 
Katie cheered up at this, 
and they exchanged one or two humor- 


the first 
weeks, he 


smile. It 
seen in 


was 


ten 


carelessly. 
ous passes. The professor was pleased. 
The prescription was succeeding, thank 
Heaven! He locked himself up in his 
writing room 
script. 
Epics, he smiled to reflect, had had to 
do his work with a moron and a baboon 


and got out his manu- 


No previous writer on Sumerian 


in the house. 

When he came down to dinner he 
found Horlick asleep on a sofa. This 
Professor Bid- 
man poked him up and asked peremp- 
torily what was the matter.  Horlick 
said that after he had dressed he had 
lain down for a moment. 
is fine,” he added. “I 
sleep a great deal!” 

*“T wouldn't do that,” Professor Bid- 
man quickly replied, looking anxious. 

“The fact is,” said Horlick, not listen- 
ing, “your invitation came at just the 
right 
Just walking around New 
me out. 


was most disconcerting. 


“The air here 


tell you Ill 


time. 


I guess [I'm no city man. 
York wears 
I can walk by the hour and 


"WAVAYA,.9 | 
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never see a single face that I know. I 
want to rest up from it, and sleep twenty 
hours a day.” 

Professor Bidman said nothing, but 
his indignation was so great he could 
hardly sit down to dinner. “The cheat- 
ing scoundrel!” he thought. “I might 
have known he’d play me some trick.” 
It was necessary, however, to be tactful 
if he wished to steer things as_ he'd 
planned. He restrained his anger, and 
kept perfectly still till he had thought 
out his course. 

His first attack was on sleep. He 
pointed out to Horlick that a change of 
occupation was all that a tired man 
needed. Rest was often demoralizing. 
Sleep made you sluggish, or worse. 
Sleep really was like a disease; if you 
let the habit grow on you, there was no 
telling where it would stop. “Look at 
all the cases you see in the papers of 
girls who fall asleep for six months, and 
who can’t be awakened, no matter how 
roughly they handle them.” 

Horlick laughed. 

“T don’t know what you're laughing 
at, Mr. Horlick,”” Professor Bidman ob- 
served. “It may sound amusing to you, 
but these girls have sometimes been 
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known to die. It’s a highly mysterious 
sickness. It’s quite often fatal. I 
couldn’t allow you to take any such risk 
on these premises.” 

“You mean to say you won’t let a 
guest take a nap?” Horlick asked. 

The professor became obstinate. “I 
mean to say, I don’t see why a guest 
should come out here to sleep. And I 
shouldn’t let him do it if a sleeping- 
sickness case might develop. They tell 
me,” he went on, inspiredly, “that ice 
water, poured down the neck—” 

“Oh, come now,” said Horlick. “I 
know that you’d never do that. If you 
found me asleep in your hammock—” 

“Tee water,” Professor Bidman re- 
iterated, tapping his knife on the table. 
“Down your neck. I shall do it.” 

Horlick smiled unbelievingly, but as 
he looked at his host his smile faded. 
The old boy seemed entirely serious. 

To clinch the matter, the professor 
now introduced his second attack. He 
described the situation they were in 
from a cook’s point of view. He had 
thought this argument out with such 
reasonableness that it surprised even 
himself. 

“You can no longer go out and engage 
a cook as though you were buying a 
slave. It isn’t like ordering groceries, 
Mr. Horlick. Servants are human. If 
two human beings—namely, you and I— 
want some one to cook for us, and if we 
engage a third human being to come 
here and do it, we must remember that 
she isn’t a domestic animal, like a cow; 
she’s as human as we are and she wants 
us to treat her accordingly. 

“More than that, if three people are 
living together in the same house—you, 
Katie, and I, for example—we must be 
considerate to one another. Katie must 
study our needs. We must study hers. 
If we don’t, what will happen? She will 
go to pieces, as any human being does 
when its needs are neglected. She has 
already gone to pieces twice, and it has 
greatly upset me.” He described, in a 
warning and lowered voice, his recent 
experiences. “Jf we wish to stay on here, 
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we must do all we can for her, Mr. Hor- 
lick. I rely on you not to go out, if ’'m 
out. Understand? It wouldn’t do to 

leave her alone here. She’s a girl. She 

needs company.” He went on to urge 

him to go into the kitchen occasionally 

and say a good word to her, “as well as 

you know how to,” he added. “It 

would cheer her whole day.” 

“You’ve a cook who wants company, 
and I’m to be It?”’ Horlick asked. 

Professor Bidman looked pained, but 
could think of nothing to say in rebuttal. 

Horlick shook his head slowly. “I’ve 
thought for a long time I’d got into the 
queerest club in the world,” he declared, 
“but you must be the queerest man in it. 
Getting me out here for this! Well, 
there’s one thing about me,” he went on. 
“T don’t let myself be stumped. You 
don’t seem to know how to handle this 
situation at all. I think I'll just have 
to show you how simply that cook can 
be fixed.” 

Professor Bidman saw uneasily that 
Horlick’s way was to make her much 
extra work. He had her change all the 
furniture in his room around, while he 
sat and poked fun at her. He gave her 
his clothes to mend. He interrupted her 
when she was cleaning. He was im- 
mensely critical of her cooking and 
wanted new and difficult dishes. Inci- 
dentally, this last was good for her; it 
brought out her hidden abilities. She 
began, to her own delight as much as 
theirs, to serve them with marvelous 
meals. 

The joking, however, wasn’t so good 
for her. Horlick had made her expec- 
tant. She liked his atrocious jokes so 
much, the professor noted, that she vir- 
tually demanded more fun, and then, 
when he opened up, she entered into 
things too much with him. 

But these small complications were of 
no concern to the professor whatever, 
because the moment had now come 
for him to put his plan into motion. 
He packed up and left, telling Horlick 
he had to go to New York for a day 
or two. 
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Immediately on arriving in the city 
he went to the club. It was utterly quiet. 
Old Doctor Rutcher slept behind Seneca. 
The professor got out his manuscript and 
went to work with a calm, thankful heart. 

Day after day he breakfasted at his 
daughter’s home and came back to the 
library. Day after day Doctor Rutcher 
slept and Professor Bidman wrote on. 
A surprised note from Horlick arrived, 
asking if something had happened. The 
professor replied, “Shall return shortly,” 
and went on with his work. 

Then one afternoon Doctor Rutcher 
got a telegram, right before Seneca, and 
had to be awakened by the librarian, and 
resented this, and had to be calmed. 
The telegram was from Appleton Jewett, 
who seemed most upset. 

“Here!” cried Doctor Rutcher. “ Bid- 
man!’ Several old members, scattered 
around the room, were aroused from 
their ‘naps. “Bidman!” the doctor 
called loudly, again, in defiance of the 
placards of silence. 

“The professor is just leaving, sir,” 
the librarian said. 

They met in the hall. 

“What are you doing here, Bidman,” 
the doctor demanded, “when I lent you 
that house of Jewett’s?” 

“Horlick’s there,” the professor said. 

“Horlick? Hang him! He has created 
a scandal!” 

The members in the hall paused and 
waited. 

“I—h'm. I've been wondering where 
—er—Thingumbob was,” an old scholar 
said. “Most pleasant here, lately.” 

“Jewett telegraphs that his neighbors 
in East Carrington have sent him word,” 
said the doctor, “that a young man and 
woman who are not married are occupy- 
ing his house.” 

“Pooh! Doctor. It must be Jewett’s 
own cook they mean,” Professor Bid- 
man said, shortly. 

“And the young man is Horlick?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, but see here, you know, that 
isn’t quite suitable. I lent the house to 
you, Bidman.” 


“Yes, and Horlick’s my guest.” 

“But why are you here, then?” 

“T am here to write!’ the professor 
shouted. ‘You don’t suppose I could 
there, with Horlick?” 

“You see, Jewett’s a clergyman,” the 
doctor said, a little perplexed. “The 
neighbors expect him to be most par- 
ticular. He says that this young man 
and woman have been seen in public to- 
gether. Where’s the place—? Here it 
is. He says they have been to the 
movies.” 

“Without being married?” the old 
scholar vaguely inquired. 

“They go back to Jewett’s house and 
they live there, sir, without being mar- 
ried.” 

Members going in and out gathered 
around. There was a long, confused 
argument. Some felt Horlick must 
marry the cook for the sake of Appleton 
Jewett. Some felt if he married her it 
would be bad for the club. Others said 
that Professor Bidman should not have 
invited him down. 

“It was Harker’s idea,” the professor 
said. 

Several of the men looked at Harker 
disgustedly. He was always making 
some blunder. 

Mr. Harker said he had never sup- 
posed Bidman would run off in this way, 
and added that the situation demanded 
that he now should go back. 

“Go down there yourself, Harker,” 
the professor said, “if that’s how you 
feel about it.” 

“Upon my word, Bidman!” said Mr. 
Harker, flushing, “you are really too 
selfish. After all that I did for you, 
going down before and trying to help. 
And now you stand here and blandly in- 
vite me to carry your whole load! It’s 
monstrous!” 

“My load! Who strapped it on me?” 

“If you mean my suggesting that you 
might invite Horlick—” 

“T mean your committee’s electing 
him to this club, to begin with. Isn’t 
that how this started? My load! It’s 
yours, and you’ve made us all carry it 
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for you, every man in this club. If you 
think that you can sentence me to jail 
myself in the country with Horlick, 
while the rest of you live happily here, 
you are vastly mistaken.” 

. The two glared at each other, each 
feeling betrayed and ill-used. 

Some one came in the door. Doctor 
Rutcher said: 

“God bless me! Here’s Horlick!”’ 

Horlick went straight to Professor 
Bidman. He was the most ill-used of 
all, from his manner. He spoke in what 
he thought a confidential tone, but it 
rang through the hall. 

“Professor Bidman,” he said, “you 
have made me a great deal of trouble, 
sir. That girl—she’s got worse every 
day. I don’t know what to do with her.” 

As the professor regarded him, they 
made a picture, “Age Surveys Youth in 
Distress.”” Age seemed to be moved, as 
Age always is, by the troubles of Youth, 
but only on the score that he might be 
asked to help bear them. “And what 
have you already been doing with her?” 
Age asked, to gain time. 

“What haven't I had to do?” Horlick 
bellowed. “It began”—he lowered his 
voice a little—‘“‘well, it began with 
croquet, I guess. That seemed harm- 
less at first, but it got us to playing 
around together, and that made it hard, 
later on, to refuse anything else. When- 
ever I did refuse, she kept saying, 
‘Don’t be a grump,’ and telling me 
about what an awful time she'd had 
with your friends.” 

Bidman looked accusingly at Harker, 
and said, “Go on, Mr. Horlick.” 

“Well,” Horlick went on, “I don’t 
like anyone to call me a grump. But 
you take the movies, for instance; she’s 
insatiable about seeing movies. And 
I’ve taken her to two woolly church 
sociables. Do you know- what they're 
like? What I object to is that the 
situation is somehow getting intimate. 
Each day I drove out to the county fair 
she got right in with me, and while we 
were walking around she insisted on 
having our photograph taken. And 
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every evening she winds up the phono- 
graph and wants me to dance with her.” 

A ruddy old member on the edge of 
the group laughed aloud. “Mr. Hor- 
lick,” he said, “don’t you like dancing?” 
And he declared in an undertone to his 
neighbor, “The fellow’s a prig.” 

Horlick replied, breathing heavily: 
“Yes, I like dancing, all right, but ’ma 
stranger in this part of the country and 
that’s a mighty lonesome girl, let me 
tell you.” 

There was a slow general murmur of 
understanding from the gentlemen pres- 
ent. Even the venerable scholar tried 
to say something sympathetic, but was 
interrupted by coughs. 

“And now what?” Horlick continued, 
with a menacing step toward Bidman. 
“T’ve had to bring her to New York in 
an automobile, to see Coney Island! 
She’s outside, waiting for me. I’ve 
argued with that girl all the way up here. 
She says we must loop the loop. Well, 
for this once I'll do it; I’d just as lief 
see Coney Island. But I came here first 
to tell you, Professor Bidman, I posi- 
tively won't keep it up. This is the end.” 

“You'll be lucky, young man, if it is 
the end,” Doctor Rutcher broke in. 
“You have been most indiscreei Do 
you realize you have made a village 
scandal by your reckless behavior? My 
friend Jewett has enemies in East Car- 
rington. They'll take advantage of this. 
He has been hoping for years the con- 
gregation would build him a rectory, 
nearer the church than that house. You 
have given the opposition enough to talk 
about to deprive him of all chance what- 
ever. He might even lose the parish for 
such a thing. Think what that means to 
a clergyman. If he has any legal re- 
dress, I should advise him to sue you. 
The loss you have caused him in repu- 
tation and peace of mind you can never 
make good, but the financial loss you at 
least should repay, for you can see it is 
heavy.” 

Horlick sat down, with a sick look, in 
an effort to comprehend this new trou- 
ble. A feeling crept over him that al- 
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most anything might be done to a man 
in New York. 

“I have a telegram here from Doctor 
Jewett,” Doctor Rutcher proceeded. 
“He is informed, he says, that the whole 
neighborhood is aghast at your conduct. 
There is even, I must tell you, a demand 
that you should marry this girl.” 

Horlick rose with a jerk, his eyes fixed 
upon Doctor Rutcher’s, staring as wildly 
at that good old face as a_ trapped 
Perseus might at the Gorgon. 

“T must go home,” he whispered, as if 
to himself. ‘This is—awful. I must go 
right back to Michigan.” 

There was a sound from the street of 
a motor horn insistently barking. The 
club’s doorman, old William, he who 
stands in the hall with his book in 
which he keeps illegible records of the 
visits of members, approached to an- 
nounce that Mr. Horlick was wanted 
outside. 

This brought Horlick back to his sur- 
roundings. “That’s Katie,’ he groaned. 
“Professor Bidman, you must see for 
The still- 
ness was tense as he added, “You 
must take her to Coney.” 

A scream shot from the professor’s 
old throat, half of wrath, half of terror. 

“Shame!” somebody cried. 

Horlick was firm. In his mind he was 
saying to himself he could catch the 
express for the West if he hurried. He 
turned on his elderly fellow-members 
with the hardness of fear. “It seems to 
me only fair,” he said, “that Professor 
Bidman should go. If you don’t agree, 
he needn’t, but some one of you gentle- 
men must. After what has been said I 
certainly can't be the one to go looping 
the loop, with her.” 


yourself I can’t go with her.” 
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The club staggered back from him, 
appalled at this call on their manhood. 
Old William assisted the venerable 
scholar to a seat in the coat room, and 
was heard trying to soothe with reas- 
surances his quavering bleats. ’ 

“Send her back to East Carrington,” 
Doctor Rutcher hoarsely demanded. 
““No one must take her to Coney.” 

Horlick gave a bitter laugh. “Id like 
to see anyone stop her. Once that au- 
tomobile starts, she’s going, and she 
won't go alone.” 

“Bidman,” said Doctor Rutcher, pay- 
ing no attention to Horlick, “you and 
this young man are jointly responsible 
for this situation. You must use your 
authority. You and he must take the 
girl back to Jewett’s. Leave her down 
there, and return to town together at 
once in this motor. After that we can 
all try to settle things. But that’s the 
first step.” 

The voice of justice always, or, at any 
rate, often, is mighty. Having spoken, 
it bore down the protests of both the 
professor and Horlick. The club was a 
unit against them. They were pushed 
toward the door. 

There at the curb stood the automo- 
bile with the happy young cook in it. 
She wore a hat furry with feathers which 
waved in the breeze. 

Professor Bidman, with the Sumerian 
Epic clasped under one arm, was slowly 
assisted to take a seat beside this mag- 
nificence. The chauffeur, impatient of 
waiting, started the engine. Horlick 
was thrust up the step. But as the car 
sprang ahead, Katie called to the chauf- 
feur, “Coney Island!’—and Horlick 
made a leap to the curb and spea off 
down the street. 











THE LAYMAN 


BY BROOKS SHEPARD 


HAVE been asked to present this 
interesting subject,’ began the lec- 
turer; and in the calculated, impressive 
pause that followed I was minded to 
ach for my hat and coat, for I knew 
that he was about to add, “in terms 


which the layman can understand.” 
Since giving the matter thought, I 
“lay- 


have objected to being called 
man.” 

Webster gives no hint of the insult 
implied in the word. Originally a lay- 
man was simply a man who was net a 
clergyman. Nobody thought of taking 
offense at being called a layman, unless 
it be the divinity student who had 
flunked his finals. It implied no more 
affront than to call us humans because 
we are not pachyderms. It was purely 
a negative affair, and nobody’s concern. 

Presently the physics and the bar- 
risters awoke to the advantages to be 
had from an appellation which drew at- 
tention to a class by excluding the rest 
of the known world. They made a great 
pother about it, and before we knew 
what had happened the meaning of the 
term “layman” had been extended to 
include all those who were not profes- 
sional men. 

Having conveyed this much in his 
definition, Webster dropped the word to 
take up “lazar,” forgetting that he had 
defined “lay-figure”’ as a dummy upon 
which garments are draped. He had 
twenty thousand words on his mind; 
and, for that matter, a lazar is distinctly 
more interesting, because more indi- 
vidual, than a mere layman. 

This brings me to the point. We are 
not just laymen; we are mere laymen. A 


stigma is attached to nonprofessional- 
ism. We have coal-tar chemists, theoso- 
phists, and health officers; patent law- 
yers and midwives; landscape gardeners, 
clairvoyants, and sanitary engineers. 
Each professional group has its trade 
publication, its class consciousness, its 
jargon. Each is aware of the intellectual 
gap that separates it from the vulgar 
plodding mind of society at large. Each 
enjoys telling the layman, in words of 
one syllable, a tithe of what it is doing 
and thinking. When a professor of 
geology calls a stratum a “layer,” he 
feels that he has stooped to pat the head 
of his audience. He is gracious and 
admirable. It is like giving to the poor 
without deprivation to oneself. 

People do not like to be talked down 
to; they would rather be dazed by pro- 
fessional jargon. They feel flattered 
that the lecturer should imagine they 
understand him. They enjoy looking up 
doubtful words in their dictionaries, and 
they are impressed with the importance 
of things they do not comprehend. I 
would rather be told that the magnitude 
of a fixed star is determined by observ- 
ing its peristaltic movement, which I 
do not pretend to understand, than to 
hear it graciously explained that “by a 
salt we mean a chemical combination of 
two or more elements,” which everybody 
knows. 

Nor is this all. There are dabsters at 
science, amateurs, who parade their 
pseudo-attainments before their friends 
with the placid assurance of the elect. 
Take the case of Galbraith, a floorwalker 
in a dry-goods store. Galbraith is a 
mild sort of a jackass, with spectacles 
and long, narrow feet. He possesses a 
microscope, which he bought at a fire 
sale. At his club he talks knowingly 
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about spirogyra and streptococci, and 
tells the boys that disease would be 
eliminated in ten years if the layman 
knew what the poppycoccus looked like 
under a powerful lens. And the boys feel 
mean and inferior and restless, and they 
would like to punch Galbraith and take 
away his eyepiece. They do not know 
where he obtained his startling informa- 
tion, but they do not like his esoteric 
swagger. 

He made the blunder of calling them 
laymen. Or he may have said “average 
man.” The boys knew what he meant. 
He made them feel that he was speaking 
for a class which knew all there was to 
know about disease, and which rather 
pitied the world for knowing less. 

For Galbraith belongs to a micro- 
scope club. Once a month he and his 
fellows meet to discuss what they have 
seen under the lens, or what the textbook 
tells them they ought to have seen. 
When poor Galbraith first became a 
member he could scarcely wait to im- 


part to his fellows the astonishing news 
that a human hair looks rather like a 
crowbar if you magnify it enough; but 
the news was received so coldly that 


Galbraith felt crushed. It seemed that 
only laymen fooled with human hairs; 
serious-minded men went in for bacteria. 

So presently Galbraith studied germs 
and swapped slides and became intol- 
erable. 

If there is any single motive which 
draws a man into a microscope club, it is 
the vague desire that, as one of a group, 
he may call the rest of the world “lay- 
men.” He hopes he may say to people, 
“we think” or “we have discovered.” 
Thus we have star gazers and stamp 
collectors and vegetarians, and people 
who hunt birds without a gun. There 
are poetry leagues and drama leagues, 
and groups organized to study living 
conditions, or insects. A man once 
showed me where a tomato worm’s in- 
testinal tract is, lifting the creature be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, and turning 
it deftly horrid-side-up so that I might 
look at its stomach. Nothing in our 
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relations could have led him to suspect 
that I was even mildly interested in the 
viscera of a tomato worm. But he 
wanted to be smiling and tolerant, grip- 
ping his rotten worm, while he watched 
me shrink. It was a subtle way of call- 
ing me a layman. 

The impulse to call people laymen is 
as old as vanity; that is to say, as old 
as the human race. The animals were 
not named by Adam and Eve; they 
were named by Adam, in order that he 
might tell Eve what they were. We are. 
born With the impulse. When I was a 
small boy, I used to carry snakes in my 
pockets. It was not because I loved 
snakes, nor was denied other pets, but 
because some of my playmates were 
afraid of snakes, while I was not. I was 
calling my playmates “laychildren,” and 
they probably hated me during this per- 
formance worse than they hated snakes. 
When I was in college I dropped snakes 
and took up Elizabethan English. I 
belonged to a highbrow club. I could be 
as offensive with Sir Philip Sidney as 
ever I could with a garter snake, and I 
believe that I was. One’s capacity for 
snobbishness is augmented by member- 
ship in a group. One says, “WE are of 
the opinion.” 

What can we do about it, we laymen? 
We have no scientific hobbies, most of 
us. We cannot speak with authority 
about Mushrooms or Calories. We can- 
not tell people with calm finality about 
the mating of goldfishes, or the winter 
coloration of the Potbellied Goatgrab- 
ber. All we do is pay taxes, bolster the 
census, and furnish the statistician with 
raw material; yes, and the lecturer with 
an audience. We would not abolish 
lecturers, and we could not abolish hu- 
man vanity. Nothing is left to us but 
defense. Let us organize into Laymen’s 
Luncheon Clubs; else let each man ac- 
quire a fund of heavy, obscure informa- 
tion wherewith to confound his lecturer. 
The first method might be termed seg- 
regation; the second, vaccination. My 
own choice is the latter, and I am learn- 
ing everything about viking civilization 
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in the tenth century. I refuse to be the 


pegupon which every catchpenny lecturer 
hangs the cloak of his self-esteem. 


THE REFUGE OF THE PAST 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HERE are two dream refuges secure 

from disillusionment. One is the 
Future, the other the Past. For some 
of us the Future—just now, at all events 
—seems to wear too much the aspect of 
an exaggerated Present to meet the de- 
mands of our imagination. It seems too 
much like an extended shadow of our 
fears, rather than the radiant searchlight 
of our hopes. It is nearing us every 
moment with disquieting rapidity; and, 
proverbially, it is distance that lends 
enchantment. And here the Past has 
an evident advantage, for it is receding 
with ever-accelerated speed, like the 
waters of the torrent. It can never come 
again, and we can never catch up with 
it. Old London and Old Paris are all 
but vanished, “one with Nineveh and 
Tyre.” Yet their very vanishing is our 
opportunity, and it is the same with all 
those beautiful dead ladies, and gay 
princes, and gallant anciens régimes. 
They are beyond the test of our ex- 
perience, and even the economic inter- 
pretation of history casts but a passing 
blight upon them. The Past remains 
inviolable. It is like a work of art which 
gains in beauty from Time. 

Vainly the realist, so-called, warns us 
of its ill-paven streets, dimly lit by lan- 
terns at nightfall, odorous with foul gut- 
ters, and beset by bravos, avers that the 
sanitation of the Past was appalling, 
that the personal habits of the Past were 
unmentionable, that the table manners 
of the Past lacked modern refinement, 
and that the morals of the Past were 
simply scandalous. We know all these 
things perfectly well, and who will not 
agree with a delightful contemporary 
humorist when he says, “I should not 
like to have a nerve killed by an Eliza- 
bethan dentist.”” We likewise hear with 
equanimity that the famous beauties of 
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the Past were not beauties at all, and 
that Cleopatra and Mary Queen of 
Scots would not be looked at even once 
on Fifth Avenue; that few heroes did 
the deeds attributed to them, few wits 
made the mots with which they are cred- 
ited; that most victories were really de- 
feats in disguise; that the Crusades were 
a purely business enterprise; that knight- 
hood never was in flower; that martyrs 
allowed themselves to be burned alive 
for the advertisement and because they 
rather liked the sensation; that the 
Magna Charta amounted to nothing; 
that the Pilgrim Fathers were really a 
“trust’’; that Nelson never said “ Eng- 
land expects”; that some one wrote 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech for him; 
and that generally all the “ greatness” of 
the Past by which we have accustomed 
ourselves to being inspired—greatness of 
men, women, and events—was, when 
looked into, nothing more than stock 
jobbing and a manipulation of contem- 
porary markets. A gigantic fraud from 
beginning to end—at best a fairy tale. 
Such, some would have it, was the 
Past, and, what is more, they can 
prove it! 

It is neither profitable nor amusing to 
argue with these pedantic dullards. 
They have their reward. Our concern 
here is not with the truth of the Past, 
but with its beauty, its romance, be it 
imaginary or real; though it is probable 
that what has come to be generally be- 
lieved about the Past is, on the whole, 
the probable truth about it. What men 
have long believed to be true may be 
faulty in particulars, but in essence it is 
not likely to be far astray. We go to 
the Past as we go to the theater, to 
refresh ourselves with make-believe, and 
there can be no question that it is the 
most entertaining and various of all pos- 
sible shows. It is a wonderful continu- 
ous performance, at which we may drop 
in at all hours. We have but to open a 
book, and we are transported there in a 
moment. A line of Horace, a scene from 
Shakespeare, an essay of Addison’s, 
“the Pompadour’s fan,” a bit of blue 
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china, or an old chair—a hundred such 
magically evocative things provide an 
instant “open sesame” to that dream 
world. We can choose our century ac- 
cording to inclination, and step from one 
to another with the facile transition of 
dreams. If we be of a hero-worshiping 
turn of mind, we can meet any of our 
beloved great ones we please. We can 
see Shelley plain at any hour of the day. 

If the uniform mediocrity of our pro- 
letarian times makes us homesick for 
magnificence and distinction, the courts 
of fantastic kings and the halls of 
princely exquisites and golden patrons 
of the arts of life are open to us. In 
short, we can indulge all our fancies and 
our whims, whatever they may be, in 
this strange old playroom of the Past. 
But, over and above this refreshment of 
our imagination, this use of the past as a 
sort of artistic relaxation, it lends itself, 
in the case of certain temperaments, to 
a deeper service. Nothing is truer than 
that “the mind is its own place,” and 
that our real lives are where our minds 
are rather than our bodies. We may 
eat and drink and pay our rent in the 
twentieth century, and employ certain of 
its conveniences for our physical com- 
fort, but we may have little other con- 
cern with it, and indeed find it an un- 
congenial climate for what used to be 
called the immortal part of us; and we 
may even feel that certain mortal predi- 
lections of ours would have found their 
satisfaction in other centuries rather 
than this. Some would seem to hold it a 
form of /ése-majesté toward the Present 
for one to be in any way out of agree- 
ment or sympathy with “the times in 
which we live”; and to suggest that the 
Present is not Perfection is as dangerous 
as to suggest that America is not Para- 
To do so is to be stigmatized as a 
‘reactionary,”’ a label not entirely with- 
out danger in this direct-actionary times. 
Yet, if the wholesale praiser of past times 
may easily provoke irritation, the whole- 
sale dispraiser of them is even more 
stupid; for, apart from personal predi- 
lection, it is easily demonstrable that, 


dise. 
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as Sterne said of France, they managed 
certain things better in the Past than 
they do in the Present, and that it were 
wiser to try and recapture certain “old 
perfections of the earth,” to use Lord 
de Tabley’s beautiful phrase, than to 
deride them. True “progress” may in 
the end be better served by what one 
may properly call creative reaction. 
Creative reaction will probably be the 
next step in the process of the evolu- 
tionary turmoil at present rather vio- 
lently in evidence, and, when the new 
order of things has had time to cool, we 
shall probably find that an instinctive 
wisdom has preserved more of the Past 
than some of us had dared to hope. 
Meanwhile, there can be no harm if 
those of us not actively engaged in the 
destructive construction of the new 
heaven upon the new earth retire into 
the cloister of the Past and there assist 
the Present with our prayers. For in 
that Past there are satisfactions which 
the Present does not bring us. The 


Ages of Faith are there. The reasoning 
powers had not yet usurped entire con- 
trol of the human spirit. The brain yet 
retained its humility, and the heart its 


reverence. Religion still existed. Men 
still believed in God, in the Moral Law, 
in Duty, in Honor, in Pity. Atheism 
and sacrilege were rare. Pessimism was 
not yet invented. Universal cynicism 
and iconoclasm were undreamed of, and 
ribald materialism still attracted atten- 
tion. These seem some good serious 
reasons for withdrawing from the Pres- 
ent and taking sanctuary with the Past. 
And there are others which, if not quite 
so solemn, make the past a desirable 
refuge. There is not nearly so much 
Noise in the Past. The nymph Quiet is 
to be found there—that goddess Quies, 
who, of old time, always had her temple 
outside the city walls. 

And, with Quiet, Leisure. There was 
but little Speed in the Past, yet quite 
enough for the attainment of the great- 
est ends. The speed by which we reach 
nowhere, and attain nothing, in the 
shortest possible time—“Oh, why such 
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haste with nothing at the end?”—was 
unknown in the Past. 

Also in the Past there were many 
charming and comfortable, beautiful 
and distinguished and companionable 
things of which even the most earnest 
lover of the present will sigh the lack. 
There were wonderful old houses. There 
were horses and dogs, and men who 
loved them, too. There were vast, 
roomy inns, in which the comfort of ages 
brooded like old ale. There was also the 
service of the antique world—not the 
condescending “service” of to-day. 
There were charming manners, and 
heartiness and gayety. And there was 
kindly candlelight, and there were viols 
and virginals in the black-raftered hall, 
and every man could sing his own song, 
as he could ply his own sword. If the 


Past be a lumber room, it is one into 
which more and more some of us will be 
glad to steal away for refuge and for com- 
panionship with its romantic shadows. 


LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL 
ORLOB, THE NOVELIST 


Translated by 


OF 


FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


HY do they tell these lies? All 

my life I have listened to them 
talk—the fools! They talked of the 
tranquillity of nature, of the peace and 
quiet of the country in summertime, 
... And I, Nicholas Orlob, because 
there was a novel tangled in my brain, 
and because I wished tranquillity in 
which to write, was caught by the talk of 
fools, and left my city which I had never 
left before, either summer or winter, 
since the year I was born, and went into 
the country, from June to October, to 
bring forth my novel in peace . . . peace 
and tranquillity! . . . When, when shall 
I learn that whatever thing many peo- 
ple agree upon cannot be true? I have 
always known that. I was born know- 
ing it. Yet, alas! I cannot resist now 
and then the temptation to believe. The 


desire to believe something comes upon 
Vout. CXLII.—No, 849.—50 
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me. It is a weakness. I shall never be 
great until I have mastered it. The 
great never believe. . . . 

[t is October, and I have come back 
again, with the novel still tangled in my 
brain. It would have been finished by 
now if I had not gone away, if I had 
stayed here in the city where I belong, 
the city which is built of stone and con- 
crete; if I had never gone out there to 
the country, to the country where noth- 
ing is still, nothing rests, and all is 
movement, change, impermanence. . . . 
Or perhaps I might have endured every- 
thing else if it had not been for the ter- 
rible activity of those elderberries out- 
side my window. Yes, I might have 
endured the rest, but I could do nothing, 
nothing, against that inconceivable, 
that steady, unceasing activity of those 
elderberries. 

It began the first day. They grew 
outside my window by the well, and 
they were the first thing I saw when I 
arrived. Tall bushes, high as a man, 
and covered with white bloom. Soft 
white bloom, like confirmation, like 
brides; and I said to myself that I 
should enjoy looking at them a!l sum- 
mer; they would make me happy as 
long as I stayed. . . . And the very next 
morning when I woke they had changed. 
I could scarcely tell how at first, but 
they were not the same. They were 
thinner, not so soft, not so white. And 
here and there the flesh-colored stems 
showed through. . . . 

It had been going on all night while I 
slept!’ While I lay unconscious in my 
bed, there had been going on just out- 
side my window that amazing steady 
change. 

There were two windows in my room. 
The second one framed a tree-covered 
hillside rising a few hundred yards away. 
... I turned and looked out... . 
Yes, it, too, had changed. . . . Inex- 
plicably, subtly, but changed. A denser 
green here, lighter there—a space filled 
a 

That, then, was the beginning. ... 
Day and night it increased. There were 
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other things besides the elderberries and 
the trees on the side of the hill. Other 
things? Everything! Nothing escaped. 
Nothing stood still. I could think of 
nothing else. My work was still un- 
begun. I no longer slept. All night I 
could hear the secret murmurous move- 
ment going on, and the endless sound of 
the hurrying river which never sleeps 
upon its bed... . And I have heard 
the sound of running rivers praised as 
sedative! . . . I watched the stars move 
horribly across the sky. (Thank God, 
here in my city one never sees the stars!) 
All day I knew they marched around the 
under side of the world. 

The white bloom disappeared from 
the bushes beside the well. Infinitesi- 
mal green berries had begun to form. 
Spots that had been bare in the door- 
yard turned a bright, fresh green. And 
still my novel was unbegun. Although I 
sat day after day at a table, paper and 
pen before me, not a word was it pos- 
sible to put down. My own brain had 
become the one static thing in the midst 
of all that appalling activity. It alone 
stood still while everything else in the 
universe rushed inexorably on! 

Even the sunlight that came in at my 
open door. At first how I rejoiced, and 
watched how it fell like an oblong—a 
length of yellow silk across the floor. 
But only then. I looked away, and when 
I looked again it had moved, shifted, 
slanted out of shape . that imma- 
terial thing of light, that delicate, unreal 
thing, could not achieve an instant’s 
permanence or repose. 

The farmer’s wife, young, red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, came at dusk, bring- 
ing my lamp, which she had forgotten to 
fill. As she set it down on the window 
sill, she stooped to look out. “* You have 
a good view here from this window,” 
she said; “it is never two days the 
same.” Fool! As if I did not know 
there was no rest out that window for 
me. ‘Two days! There were never two 
seconds the same. And she said it with 
a kind of smirk, as one praises something 
one has to sell. 
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And one day I met her at the well 
and she looked up. “We'll soon be hay- 
ing elderberries,” she said, with a nod of 
her head toward the bushes beyond the 
well. 

She was a fool, that girl. No sensibili- 
ties, no intelligence. Could she not see 
that I was not to be spoken to of those 
things? But no. One day she came into 
my room. She had placed some long 
blue flowers in a brown milk jug, and 
set it in the gray-stone fireplace. I was 
fond of the blue flowers at once. They 
were beautiful, like long blossoming 
whips standing up against the cool, gray 
stone. “I should like them just so all 
summer,” I said. She laughed, and I 
knew before she said it what she was 
going to say: “They stay only a week 
or ten days, the blue ones. After they 
go there come white ones like them,” 
she said. I could not enjoy those flowers 
for thinking how soon they would be 
gone; I dreaded to see the white ones 
appear. But they came! Nothing in 
nature can be interrupted—nothing can 
be stopped or stayed. 

I give you my word I never saw that 
terrible girl that she did not in some way 
touch upon the very quick of my un- 
happiness. She was always going about 
the yard singing as if she had no sense. 
Soon after I arrived a nest of chickens 
was hatched, and she tended them, fed 
them, and they followed her about. I 
could not look at the little white fluffy 
things without seeing them as they 
would be in a month. My God! a 
month! Thirty days!—the white down 
disappeared, long-legged, scrawny, 
coarse yellow feathers—and, sure 
enough, on the very day—I stood watch- 
ing them—and like an evil spirit there 
was that creature before me, a tin pan in 
her hand and corn in her blue apron. 
“We'll be having some fine fryers be- 
fore long now,” she said. 

Why has God given those creatures 
red cheeks and blue eyes and no brains? 

I should have fled from the place if 
my summer’s lodging had not been paid 
in advance. I was compelled to stay; 
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compelled to watch the silent, effortless 
progress of those elderberries beside the 
well, while I strove in vain to set down a 
word. For, although I might escape all 
the rest, I could not escape those elder- 
berries. They were too near. They 
thrust themselves upon my conscious- 
ness every hour of the day. And al- 
though, stare as long and steadily as I 
might, I could never detect them in the 
process of change, yet I knew it was 
going on there under my eyes every in- 
stant of time. The green berries turned 
lavender, turned red, turned purple, 
turned black. And presently the farm- 
er’s wife gathered them and made wine, 
and bottled it. 

The grass in the dooryard was brown. 
The trees that covered the hillside had a 
different set of colors every day for 
weeks, then the leaves turned brown and 
dropped. 

The farmer’s wife brought out the 
wine she had made from the elder- 


berries, and gave it to us to drink with 


our meals. 

Yes—if it had not been for those 
elderberries outside my window I might 
have endured all the rest. 

I shall never leave the city again. The 
city, which is made of stone and con- 
crete, the city in which men and_ the 
minds of men are the only moving 
things. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


“QCNOMETHING must be done about 

J) it, and the sooner the better. It 
simply can’t be allowed to go on spread- 
ing and spreading and infecting the Lord 
only knows how many people. It’s a 
disease, and it’s growing more virulent 
in every generation.” 

Bradford’s words were without pre- 
amble, and they were thoroughly char- 
acteristic. He was given to verbal ex- 
plosions, explosions related to no appar- 
ent cause. He wrote reviews, but he 
wanted to write blank verse. It was 
an early and persistent conviction of 
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his that the reading public lacked 
soul, 

“My dear Brad,” I began, in my calm- 
est manner, “you are doubtless right, 
but what is it that must be stamped 
out? Prohibition?” 

He snorted. “You can afford to be 
funny. You don’t have to review the 
blamed things.” 

“Review what?” I hazarded, quietly. 

“Review what?” he repeated. “What 
do you think? Autobiography!” 

His voice was that of a man who had 
suffered much. I began to comprehend, 
and I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right, Brad, old man. Don’t 
take it so hard.”’. 

“You don’t know how bad it is,” he 
muttered. 

“Yes, I do.” I nodded sympathet- 
ically. I knew from previous confes- 
sions of his that book reviewing was a 
horrible business. 

**Reviewing in general is bad enough, 
but I could stand it all until I ran up 
against Autobiography. I wrote a re- 
view of Flowers of My Unsuspected Past, 
by Lady Chortle, and the editor of The 
Cry liked it. Since then he has given me 
nothing but Autobiographies, Reminis- 
cences, Memoirs, and My Lives. And 
the other editors have done the same. 
I hated the work at first, but now— 
O my Lord!” 

He passed his hand across his brow 
in a state of temporary collapse. After 
a moment’s silence he burst forth again: 

“Do you realize that there is not a 
single law to prevent anyone from writ- 
ing the story of his own life? And do 
you realize that everyone does write the 
story of his own life?” Apparently he 
did not expect an answer, for he rushed 
on: “Any disappointed, empty-headed, 
whimpering little egoist can translate 
his miserable empty life into print and 
make people read it. They are not 
satisfied with their normal span of ex- 
istence. They are mad to live on, so 
they proceed to put their pitiful lives 
between the covers of a book. And I 
have to read them!” 
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“Not really!’ I exclaimed, in genuine 
horror. “You don’t actually read 
them?” 

“Yes, I do,” Bradford replied, almost 
savagely. “But that isn’t the worst of 
it. I’ve got so I like them, so I can’t 
live without them. At first I didn’t read 
them, except for the title page, the pub- 
lisher’s notice, and a paragraph here and 
The work was dull enough, but I 
managed to write interesting, readable 
He sighed reminiscently. 
“But as time went on I found that I 
was reading more and more of the 
Autobiographies. ‘The disease had hold 
of me.” 

“The disease?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“It’s like taking dope. You have no 
idea how insidious the thing is.. I hated 
these Autobiographies, and I still hate 
them, because I know they are ruining 
my life, but they have come to exercise 
a strange fascination over me. The in- 
fection was slow, but fatal. Now I care 
for nothing save prying into the lives 
of obscure persons, dwelling on intimate 
revelations of people whom no one has 
ever heard of. Ive lost all my former 
interests. I can’t write poetry. I take 
more pleasure in finding out what John 
Smith ate for breakfast on June 3, 1876, 
than I do in reading the finest novel. I 
have become a literary body snatcher. 
My only hope is that there is some way 
to stop people writing Autobiographies. 
That would save others from my fate.” 

He stopped abruptly and crumpled 
up, his head in his hands. He was a 
pitiful figure, but he was a tragic one as 
well. Some moments later he heaved 
himself out of his chair and announced 
the necessity for departure. “I have 
some reading to do,” he said, in explana- 
tion, and as his eyes avoided mine I 
fancied that I saw in them the gleam of 
the drug fiend. 

I walked with him to the door, and 
as I opened it he seized my hand with a 
certain solemnity. 


there. 


reviews.” 
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“Will you promise me something?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” It was the only answer that I 
could give to his pleading eyes. 

“Promise me that you will never 
write an Autobiography. When you feel 
the sense of your own importance over- 
whelming you, walk out into the night 
and look up at the stars. That will cure 
your egotism—if it is not too late.” 

“I promise,” I answered. 

He thanked me eloquently with a 
hearty handshake, and departed. 

Late that night my telephone rang. 
Bradford had died at nine o’clock that 
evening. 

The doctor’s verdict was apoplexy, 
but I was sure that I knew better. They 
had found him sitting under his reading- 
lamp with a volume on the floor at his 
feet, where it had fallen from his hands. 
It was entitled, The Life and Times of 
John Schuyler Sheridan Jones, Written 
by Himself. 

Among Bradford’s effects was found a 
letter, addressed to me, of which I shall 
quote only the closing paragraph: 


I am asking you to take charge of the 
publication of these papers because I con- 
sider you my closest friend. If I die unex- 
pectedly at any time, you will find the diary 
referred to in the third drawer of my desk. 
I have been compelled to write this account 
of my life because I think it has been, in 
certain respects, unique—my mental life, 
you understand, not my worldly adventures. 
I feel that I have been vastly misunderstood. 
I was born to be a poet. My Autobiography 
will reveal to the public the genius that it 
killed. 


As I put down the letter I looked out 


the window. It was a clear, star-strewn 
night, and I thought of Brad’s cure for 
egotism. I turned off the light that I 
might see the heavens. Andromeda was 
reaching out toward Perseus, and Algol 
was winking at Arcturus low down in 
the west. 
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BY EDWARD 


HAT young Mr. Garland of Massa- 
chusetts, who declined last Novem- 

ber to receive a million and a quarter of 
dollars that was his by inheritance from 
his father, has been exercising his young 
mind on a subject which is just now the 
cause of much disturbance in this world. 
Mr. Garland had scruples of conscience 
about receiving the money. As _ the 
newspapers quote him, he said: “I can- 
not accept it. It is not mine. I never 
did anything to earn it. To accept it 
would be against the teachings of Christ 
and against my moral beliefs.” Now it 
would be easy to argue and probably to 
demonstrate that it is not against the 
teachings of Christ for Mr. Garland to 


take his inheritance, and that it ought 
not to be against his moral beliefs, but 
the important thing about the whole 


matter is that so many minds now 
operating in this world have become 
subject to impressions something like 
his. All strikes, of which there have 
been so many here and abroad, are due 
to an impression of the strikers that 
somebody is getting something that does 
not rightfully belong to him and which 
they themselves are entitled to. Bol- 
shevism theoretically is based on this 
feeling that the people who are owners of 
a large part of the property in the civil- 
ized world have no real right to it. 

“T refuse,”’ says young Garland, “to 
accept the money because it is not 
mine. A system which starves thou- 
sands while hundreds are stuffed, con- 
demns itself. A system which leaves a 
sick woman helpless and offers its ser- 
vices to a healthy man condemns itself. 
It is such a system that offers me a 
million dollars.” 

The system that he speaks of is what 


= a 
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the Socialists and the Bolshevists and 
various active reformers or destroyers 
call the capitalistic system, and is that 
under which the business of the civilized 
world is at present conducted. The 
capitalistic system is based on the right 
to private property. A hundred years 
ago, Daniel Webster, in his speech on the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, declared that “a 
republican form of government rests not 
more on political constitutions than on 
those laws which regulate the descent 
and transmission of property.” The 
true principle, he said of a free and 
popular government, would seem to be 
“so to construct it as to give to all, 

at least to a very great majority, an 
interest in its preservation; to found it 
as other things are founded, on men’s 
interest.” It would seem, then, he 
argued, to be the part of political wisdom 
“to found government in property; and 
to establish such distribution of prop- 
erty, by the laws which regulate its 
transmission and alienation, as to inter- 
est the great majority of society in the 
support of the government.” If Mr. 
Garland had based his rejection of his 
inheritance on the ground that the dis- 
tribution of property (which in Mr. 
Webster’s time was fairly satisfactory) 
had come in our day to be so uneven and 
so inequitable as to endanger the con- 
tinuance of our government, his action 
would have been understandable, at 
least, to many persons who, as it was, 
were puzzled by it. If our government 
rests, as Mr. Webster said, as much on 
property laws as on political constitu- 
tions, anyone who thought our property 
laws were working in such a fashion as to 
hurt more people than they helped, 
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might repudiate them in so far as his 
personal interests were concerned, as a 
pure act of patriotism. Men give their 
lives willingly to save or benefit their 
country; a man, it would seem, might 
forego his inheritance to the same end 
without appearing unduly eccentric. 

But Mr. Garland seemed not to base 
his action on any special concern for the 
preservation of republican government. 
He seemed not to have reasoned about 
that at all, but to have been impelled by 
an instinctive sense that something was 
very wrong with the world and that it 
seemed to be closely connected with the 
fact that under the existing system some 
people had vastly more than they needed 
and did not earn it, and others not 
nearly enough, and had to work too hard 
to get that little, and that for him, who 
hated such conditions, the right thing to 
do was to refuse to benefit by the laws 
and the system that seemed to make 
them possible. He seemed to be in sym- 
pathy with those reformers who feel 
that the right of private property has 
outrun its usefulness, or at least has been 
carried to a dangerous excess, and who 
would have the governments own and 
control the machinery that provides all 
the necessaries of life and a large part of 
the raw materials which have to be fur- 
nished. In Russia such a system is now 
being tried, but not yet with an engaging 
degree of success so far as our informa- 
tion can be trusted. This may be the 
idea that is at the bottom of Mr. Gar- 
land’s mind—that the accumulation of 
property and its transmission to heirs 
is not right, and that we should live un- 
der a system which will look after every- 
one and guarantee him subsistence. 

But his right to his inheritance is not 
really based on the capitalistic system— 
not exactly. It is based on the common 
law of England. The law recognizes 
that the right of inheritance is not a 
natural right, but it grants and defends 
it for convenience sake. It was discov- 
ered by experience that abandoned 
property made trouble and that when 
anvone died who had property it was 
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better for the public peace that there 
should immediately be recognized own- 
ers for all of it. So the right of children 
to inherit the property of their parents 
was recognized, and in the default of 
children it went to the next of kin. The 
aim was that nothing should be left 
around loose for people to quarrel and 
fight over. Young Mr. Garland de- 
clined to accept possession of the prop- 
erty the law awards to him—would 
neither take it himself nor exercise the 
right to bestow it on some one else, so it 
stays in the hands of his trustees who 
are embarrassed at having to retain it, 
but mean to do their duty in the matter, 
whatever it seems to be. They com- 
plained that there was no precedent for 
the position that their unwilling heir had 
put them in. 

One would say that the best thing for 
them to do would be to let young Mr. 
Garland’s money accumulate while he 
gained experience of life and a fuller 
wisdom than anyone is likely to have at 
twenty-one. He is very young and has 
no reason to suppose that-he has come 
yet to the full view on any subject that 
will finally control his development in 
life. Does he not make too much of 
money and take it too hard? He seems 
to have it clear in his mind that man is 
more than dollars, and in that he is 
right. If he thinks that too many dol- 
lars are apt to damage the man, espe- 
cially if he gets them young, he is right 
about that, too. They are apt to slow 
up youthful energies. Inheritances have 
ruined many men, or at least hindered 
them from developing their powers to the 
fullest degree, for most people need the 
compulsions of necessity to make them 
work. 

William K. Vanderbilt, who died the 
other day, was quoted as having said 
sarly in life that the huge inheritance 
which had come to him had left him no 
career. He felt that everything he could 
do for himself had been done for him. 
It was interesting that he should have 
felt so, whether or not he was right. The 
real trouble may have been that he was 
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not spiritually equal to exercising the 
amount of power his inheritance gave 
him, though as it was he did not do so 
ill with it. 

The trouble about money is the dis- 
position to lie down on it and let it carry 
one. A good many rich people lose their 
punch. They get used to a manner of 
life with ample provision of money in it 
and don’t want to change. That makes 
them too insistent on the existing order. 
It makes them see the material things 
too big and tends to cloud their spiritual 
vision. The spiritual things are really 
all there is that is permanent. But this 
world, though temporary, is very much 
with us. We have to live in it and be of 
it. Other people the same. A great 
mechanism of life has to be kept up. 
As population increases it has to be 
improved and developed. We have to 
get oil out of the earth, and coal; raise 
food on its surface. The inhabitants 
must mingle if they are to develop to 
advantage. Money is an agent in all these 


things, a handy tool. Who has it makes 
less difference than people suppose, if 


only so be it does its work. The sim- 
plest life is not necessarily the best. The 
sheep is not the ideal of man. On the 
contrary, man was made in the image 
of a Being of immense resources, im- 
mense powers; if not Himself of im- 
mense activity, still a prodigious cause 
of activity in others. There is more than 
one kind of job in this world, and more 
than one manner of life that can be 
reconciled to the teachings of Christ. 
The aim, the use, is everything. The 
quantity of money involved is unimpor- 
tant. All you can get out of money, 
anyhow, is board and lodging, oppor- 
tunities for education, and power. If 
your lodging is too expensive it is a care, 
and if you have too much to eat it is a 
disadvantage and in the end taxes your 
strength and maybe makes you ill. If 
you misuse power, it does harm. It is 
the spirit of man that is important, not 
money, one way or the other. Young 
Garland has acted according to his con- 
science and his information. One can’t 
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say he has done wrong; indeed, he is 
better off than if he had taken his million 
dollars and lived on it uselessly, or spent 
it for mere pleasures. But if he has re- 
jected the chance for more usefulness 
and accepted less, why, that is a mistake 
—not a fatal mistake, but a mistake. 
For twenty years, or maybe a little more, 
money has been growing steadily less 
imposing. It is still convenient, but its 
power has shrunk. Another kind of 
power—the power of spirit, the power 
of ideas—is crowding up on the money 
power year after year. In the end, with 
good luck, it will govern it, but not 
annihilate it. The Bolsheviks would 
annihilate it; they would annihilate the 
money power altogether. The Bolshe- 
viks are communists; their idea is that 
all should share alike, but that involves 
a dreadful leveling down and repression 
of talents. Somebody must rule. There 
must be government. The only question 
is whether it shall be representative or 
autocratic. Just now the Russians have 
arbitrary government, apparently very 
bad. But most of their communism has 
faded out, and is not Mr. Garland’s idea 
communism? Perhaps if he thought he 
had earned the million dollars he would 
take it, but the idea one gets is that it 
is his view that nobody should have a 
million dollars. 

A million and a quarter is not a very 
great sum in these days, but if young 
Mr. Garland should argue that he was 
not equal to the responsibility the in- 
come of that much money imposed upon 
him, it would not be unreasonable. 
Probably he is not, but he might learn. 
Whoever turns his back on lawful power 
seems to commit a fault. He is like the 
man who buried his talent. When Mr. 
Garland refused his million, some of the 
other heirs of millions felt flouted and 
gave indignant sympathy to the poor 
million that had been turned away. Mr. 
Garland, they said, is a quitter—he 
shirks his responsibility, and in that 
there was a certain amount of truth. 
But no one can blame him because, as far 
as he could see what was right, he did it. 
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The English law of primogeniture 
recognizes the possible deleterious ef- 
fects of property in a practical and quite 
amusing way. It gives the bulk of 
whatever is inheritable to the oldest son. 
To be sure, it was started when there 
was not much to be inherited but land. 
The oldest son got the property and the 
duty of defending it and the other re- 
sponsibilities that went with it. He was 
the head of the family and, if he was a 
good man, he assumed the duties to the 
family his father had borne before him. 
By this system only one man in the 
family ran the risk of being slowed up 
by his inheritance. Only one needed to 
devote himself to the property already 
acquired—the rest of them could go out 
and seek their own fortunes; and it has 
been mainly the younger sons, who had 
to find themselves jobs and the means 
of living, that carried the British flag all 
over the world and made England great. 
But the eldest sons who got the property 
kept up a family home, and that is very 
important indeed, and many of them 
served that larger public, their country, 
to very great purpose besides. 

In raising a family money is useful. 
In educating children it is useful. In 
tiding over illnesses it is useful. The 
modern improvers of mankind would 
have that all done by the state. It seems 
to be, though Heaven knows what is the 
truth about Russia, that the soviet gov- 
ernment there assumes the charge of all 
children whether parents like it or not. 
If that is true, it is to our minds a deplor- 
able condition; but, then, we live under 
a capitalistic system and have been 
taught to think that family life is a good 
thing and that young children are best off 
under the control of their parents. So 
they are, when the parents are good or 
even halfway decent; but the authority 
of parents over children is an imperfect 
institution, just as the capitalistic sys- 
tem is an imperfect institution. Maybe 


young Mr. Garland will recognize some- 
time that all the institutions under which 
we live or do business are imperfect; 
that they are merely the best that we 
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can do. Then perhaps he may realize 
that the institutions he would substitute 
for them, if he has any in mind, would also 
be imperfect—that, instead of insuring 
freedom, they might destroy it; that for 
parental rule, which is tolerable in most 
-ases, they would substitute a rule that 
no one knows much about and which 
looks far less attractive. 

Human liberty is one of the great 
things to be defended and preserved. 
Great possessions are apt not so much to 
defend as to restrict it. Accumulated 
money is for a man very much what 
armament is for a nation. A nation gets 
afraid of its neighbors or becomes aspir- 
ing and wants more than it can legiti- 
mately gain by purchase or negotiation, 
and it turns to armament to defend 
itself against the jealousy of rival states 
or the consequences of its own greed. 
It wants to do as it will, and to put 
something strong between itself and 
interference, whether the interference is 
just or not. So it is with money. Pru- 
dent men wish to accumulate it because 
they think it makes them safe, and most 
of us think a fair amount of money laid 
away is a wise and handy protection. 
But it can be overdone, just as arma- 
ment can be overdone, and as soon as it 
is overdone it becomes a peril and an 
anxiety, and instead of bringing freedom 
it brings fear. 

For freedom is a spiritual state. It is 
a state of mind even more than a state 
of body. A man may be in his legal 
status a slave, and yet be free in spirit, 
and he may be ever so rich and not be 
free. When the soul dominates the 
body, then a man is free. When the 
body dominates the soul, then he is not 
free. When you see a bull grazing in 
the field, please notice that he usually 
has a ring in his nose. That is the con- 
dition of a great many men whose bodies 
dominate their souls, and the fact that 
the ring may be a gold ring does not 
help it. What one suspects in Mr. Gar- 
land is that he wishes to be free. We may 
not think that he goes about it wisely, 
but surely the aspiration is worth while. 
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TAJ MAHAL 





BY CAMBRAY BROWN 


“ 


OU may say what you please, the most 

extraordinary romances are those 
that come out of real life,” Duckworth main- 
tained, stubbornly. He stood with his back 
tc the fireplace, with a chicken sandwich 
in one hand and a cup of coffee in the 
other, which hampered sadly his gesticula- 
tions. 

It was the monthly “smoker” at the rooms 
of the Westport Writers’ Club. Scarcely 
more than a dozen members had braved the 
inclemencies of the wet November night— 
just enough to make a comfortable circle 
around the logs glowing in the big, stone 


fireplace—so that the subject set that eve- 
ning for discussion had resolved itself into an 
informal causerie. Jackson, the aged local 
caterer, who was invariably requisitioned 
for these occasions, had already passed round 
the salad and sandwiches and was serving 
the coffee. 

“Tt’s the things that happen in real life 
that beggar imagination,” Duckworth re- 
peated. 

“You've said something,” put in a voice 
at his elbow, but at this outspoken—and 
somewhat crude—indorsement of his words 
Duckworth only looked annoyed. 
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No one could have said precisely who the 
speaker was, or how he happened to be in the 
club that evening. Presumably some mem- 
But some- 
thing about the sleek cut of his blue serge 


ber had brought him as a guest. 


brisk 
seemed to deny the man of letters. 


clothes, and his cheery, manner, 
po 
They 
were suggestive, rather, of a prosperity de- 
rived from the sale of mining stock or “old 
masters.” 
“Then me, Mr.—er 


“Standish,” the stranger supplied, affably. 


you agree with 
ae ves, Ive knocked about the world a 
lot in my time. I've seen a lot of life. The 
things that never could happen are happen- 
ing every day.” 

The stranger broke off uneasily, smiled in 
an abashed way, as if he had ventured too 
far into the literary conclave, and turned to 
flick the ashes from his cigar into the fire- 
place. There was a pause, during which 
various members of the group looked at one 
The man in the blue- 
serge suit was difficult to place. 

Mr. Standish?” 

It was Crosby, who, thrusting his coffee 
cup upon the ledge over the fireplace, had 
turned to the stranger. 

Standish smiled at the 
promptly shook his head. 
Often wished I could. 


served to the few 


another uncertainly. 


“Do you write, 


and 
“Oh ho, indeed. 
But it’s a gift—tre- 


question 


It was « disarming and not infelicitous 
answer in the ears of those who heard. 


Obviously, the stranger knew his place, even 
if he was decidedly out of place in a gather- 
ing of this sort. 

“That's the Taj Mahal,” Crosby volun- 
teered, for Mr. Standish’s benefit. The lat- 
ter, frankly interested in everybody and 
everything around him, was staring at the 
large, framed print above 
Crosby 
interesting details regarding the famous mau- 
soleum of India, when the other spoke up, 
suddenly: 


the fireplace. 


was about to continue, with some 


“T wonder why tney never photograph it 
except from the southeast. Those minarets 
bunch up differently if vou get off on the 
Make a real nifty effect.” 


western side. 

“Then you've been there 

Something of a sensation had been created 
in the room. The stranger’s crudity of 
phrase, which had fallen unpleasantly upon 
the circ le, was overborne by the astounding 
fact that he had actually looked upon the 
Taj Mahal. 
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“Yes, I was in that neighborhood for quite 
a spell,” Standish admitted. 

“And you have actually gazed upon the 
Taj Mahal!” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“The Taj Mahal!” breathed the poet 
Thorne, and the whole room meditated upon 
the magic connotation of the words. 

Standish alone remained matter of fact 
and unimpressed. He turned to Duckworth 
to remark, casually: 

“The queer thing about it was that I had 
to install a tiine clock in that joint.” 

Crosby spoke up sharply: ‘ Did I under- 
a time clock?” 


“Uh-huh,” answered Standish. 


stand you to say 


There was a long moment of profound 
silence, in which the speaker’s sanity rather 
than his veracity was gravely debated by 
each member of the club. 

Some one appealed to Crosby as the fount 
of all information. 

“Tsn’t the Taj Mahal a sort of Moslem 
tomb?” 

“Right,” said Crosby. ‘‘Erected in the 
seventeenth century by the Shah Jehan, for 
his favorite wife. It took twenty years to 
build. The mosaics alone are worth a king’s 
ransom. It’s all of white marble.” 

“The white marble is there, all right,” 
agreed Standish, reminiscently. His interest 
for the moment seemed centered upon Jack- 
son, the caterer, who was going the rounds 
again with a tray of sandwiches. 

“Just what, if I may ask, is a time clock 
demanded the poet Thorne. ‘Don’t all 
clocks keep time?” 

Arkwright leaned over to whisper in 
Thorne’s ear. 

The poet listened, lifted hiseyebrows. “Ah, 
used in workshops, factories, you say. Natu- 
rally the word would puzzle me,” he mut- 
tered, aside. ‘‘Time clock—a most tauto- 
logical compound.”’ His eyes wandered back 
bewilderedly to the picture of the famous 
classic gem of Oriental architecture. “This 
fellow is spoofing us,” he announced to Ark- 
wright in a whisper. 

This, indeed, was already the consensus of 
silent opinion. There was no recourse but 
to politely ignore so crass and preposterous a 
statement as the stranger had made. 

Meanwhile Duckworth had been studying 
the picture of the Taj Mahal with a close and 
critical eve. “‘Doesn’t the stuff in these club 
rooms ever get a dusting?’ he demanded. 
“Who's chairman of the house committee? 
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Just look at this frame. ... Phew!” He had 
half turned the picture from the wall, dis- 
closing a sad state of neglect. “And will you 
look here, Crosby! What’s this? Bugs?” 

Crosby edged up alongside and inspected 
the back of the picture. 

“An unpleasant word, Duckworth. You 
should refer to them as psocide, I think a 
general house cleaning is in order, and the 
summary expulsion of the psocide.” 

Crosby, brushing the dust from his hands, 
turned to find Standish beaming upon him 
in his fatuous way. “It’s fortunate that they 
are not the lacertus luscus,” he observed. 

*“What’s that?’’ demanded Crosby, frankly 
stumped by the Latin. 

“Why, a sort of second or third cousin, I 
imagine, to that harmless type of invader 
you've got there.” 

He nodded toward the picture frame. 

“ Lacertus luscus,” repeated Crosby, im- 
pressed by this nonchalant display of scientific 
nomenclature on the part of the mysterious 
salesman of mining stock or “old masters ” 
or whatever he really was. “Are you by any 








““THERE WAS THE WORST KIND OF A HULLABALOO”™ 


chance an cntomologist?*” he demanded, with 
sudden inspiration. 

The stranger, however, was obviously puz- 
zled by the word. “‘*Am I a—what?”’ 

“An entomologist. <A scientific student of 
insects.” 

“Oh no, indeed!” Standish disclaimed, 
with a smile, now that he understood. “* Very 
far from it! But I happen to know about the 
lacertus luscus—a very great deal about the 
beastly little pests. You see, it was really 
the lacertus luscus that led me to install that 
time clock in the Taj Mahal.” 

Crosby and Duckworth looked at each 
other in a sort of stunned and helpless way. 

“Did you get what he just said?”’ mut- 
tered Crosby, guardedly. 

* All but the Latin,” answered Duckworth, 
with a suspicious eye cocked over Crosby’s 
shoulder at the unsuspecting stranger. “Do 
you think he’s escaped from some asylum or 
just lost his reason and wandered in here?” 

“He seems harmless enough,” muttered 
Crosby. Then, turning to Standish, who had 
accepted a third sandwich from the tray, he 
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ventured: “This is rather extraordinary— 
what you have just said.” 

“Well, yes,” 
with a deprecatory smile. 


admitted the stranger, but 
“Tt’s what I had 
in mind a moment ago, when this gentle- 
he indicated Duckworth 
ing that the things that pever could happen 


man” “Was say- 
are happening every day.” 

“Won't vou tell us about it?”’ urged Duck- 
worth. Everyone was now intent upon the 
stranger. 

“1 don’t know that there’s much to tell,” 
said Standish, eying his sandwich reflectively, 
and then biting into it again. ‘Doubtless 
you gentlemen know all about the Taj Mahal 

much more than Ido. The pictures don’t 
do it justice. It stands on a platform of solid 
eighteen feet thick and over 
three hundred feet square. Had to measure 
it myself, as it happened. But the interior 
makes the outside look like thirty cents. 


Mosaics evervw here 


white marble 


agate, bloodstone, jas- 
per. And no light admitted anywhere except 
through the most wonderful and delicately 
pierced marble screens. It would bust Rocke- 
feller to duplicate a place like that to-day. 
And they tell me that it’s nothing but a tomb 
that some ancient Hindu gink built for his 
wife. I used to stop and think what a lot he 
must have thought of her—especially since 
he had other wives to think about—that is, 
when I had a chance to stop and think, for 
those blasted Hindu with their 
newly acquired Bolshevik notions, kept me 
on the job every minute.” 

“TIT fail to understand,” 
Thorne. Just what you were doing there?” 

“Oh, I didn’t explain that, did I?) You 
see, ('m not much of a hand at telling a story 
—not like you gentlemen, who are writers. 
Well, those Hindu coolies were worse than 
any bunch of I. W. W. lumberjacks I ever 
had to handle. Why, once, out in Idaho... 
let me see that must have been nearly 
four vears ago... .” 

It seemed that the speaker of the evening, 
for such he had become, was about to wander 
far afield from the Taj Mahal. Duckworth 
forcibly brought him back to the subject. 

“You were saying something about Hin- 
du laborers turned Bolshevik.” 

“Yes. [had to recruit nearly three hun- 
dred of them for that job.” 

“What job?” 

“Why, reinforcing that gigantic platform 
of white marble under the Taj Mahal!’ Mr. 
Standish looked around him in surprise. 


laborers. 


interrupted 
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“Didn't I tell you? Why, you see, heavy 
rains in the district around Agra had threat- 
ened an inundation, and the situation was 
pretty serious. They had finally called in 
some English engineers, who looked things 
over and decided on what preventive meas- 
ures must be taken. And it was up to me to 
do it, with those Hindu coolies—the worst 
bunch I ever had to handle in the Far East, 
for a bunch of low-caste Mohammedans, 
newly turned Bolshevik, are the limit. 
There’s no arguing sense into them or kick- 
ing the nonsense out of them. They're the 
worst ever. It was really a bright idea of 
mine—the time clock.” 

The speaker paused and munched thought- 
fully at his sandwich. ‘You see,” he re- 
sumed, with his mouth full, “according to 
Mohammedan custom, they were hired to 
work by the day, and a day began half an 
hour after sunrise and ended at sunset.” 

“Then I don’t see why you needed a time 
clock,” interjected the practical Duckworth. 

“We shouldn’t—if it had been autumn,” 
Standish explained, “but it was spring, and 
the days were getting longer. The sun was 
rising earlier every morning, and _ setting 
later. The working day was, therefore, a 
continually lengthening interval—every day 
was a little longer than the day before; and 
those confounded coolies were just enough 
infected with some crazy brand of Bolshe- 
vism to object. They had heard of overtime 
and the extra pay that goes with it, and 
they wanted to try it—for the novelty, I 
suppose, as much as anything. They in- 
sisted on a fixed-length working day, and 
then, as the days grew longer, overtime until 
sunset. So I had to give in and requisition 
a time clock from Bombay.” 

“And you were permitted to install it in 
the Taj Mahal!” exclaimed Thorne. “Why, 
I should think it would have been deemed 
sacrilege!” 

* You've said it,” agreed Standish. ‘* There 
was the worst kind of a hullabaloo when I 
told the native authorities what I was going 
to do. Iwas very respectful in proposing it, 
but at the very thought of a heathen con- 
traption of that sort being brought into that 
sacred edifice they almost had a fit. How- 
ever, with those coolies ready to strike and 
the floods threatening to undermine the foun- 
dations of the Taj Mahal—well, there was 
really no choice in the matter. I got the 
time clock set up inside the Taj, and those 
coolies punched it daily. I think they rather 
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HE PRODUCED FROM HIS POCKET A THIN LEATHER-BOUND BOOK 


It was like a magic toy which 
them more than they 


deserved.” 


enjoyed it. 
decreed wages 
“But I don’t see why you couldn't have 
put it up somewhere outside—built a shed 
for it if necessary,” objected Duckworth. 
“Of course you don’t,” agreed Standish. 
“That’s because you don’t know anything 
about Agra and the district around the Taj 
Mahal. There’s a jolly good reason why that 
old Shah, back in the seventeenth century, 
didn’t use any wood in building the Taj 
Mahal. 


are of pierced marble. 


Even the screens to the windows 
That’s because of the 
lacertus luscus.” 

“Oh, the lacertus 
echoed, mystified. 

“Yes, the tagwort. It’s a kind of insect 
found in certain parts of Asia that attacks 
dry wood. It’s almost incredible, but they 
come from nowhere in particular—billions of 
them—and can riddle an ordinary board 
shanty in a night.” 

“T’ve heard of certain ferocious kinds of 
ants in South America,” put in Crosby. 

“Tt’s much the same thing,’ assented 
Standish. ‘The tagwort will destroy all the 
dry wood in sight. Why, we had to outfit 
that gang of coolies with specially constructed 


Duckworth 


luscus,” 


handles made of a kind 
of composition instead of wood 

“Most extraordinary!” ejaculated the poet 
Thorne. 

“Well, ves, but not in districts where they 
are accustomed to the ravages of the tag- 
wort. As to the picks and shovels, we had 
provided in advance against that contin- 
gency, knowing the conditions under which 
the men would have to work, but it wasn’t 
until that time clock was halfway across 
India that I happened to think that it would 
be worse than useless because of its wooden 
case. There was the tagwort 


picks and shovels— 


billions of ’em 

—ready to eat it up overnight. There was 
no safe place for it except in the Taj itself 
behind a marble barricade, so to speak. So, 
when the time clock arrived, in it went 
into the sacred Taj Mahal.” 

“This is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever heard,” said Thorne, deeply impressed. 

“And yet the only sensible thing to do,” 
replied Standish. 

“It only goes to show, as I maintained,” 
chortled Duckworth, “that the most  in- 
credible romance comes from real life.” 


During the remainder of the evening Duck- 
worth rather patronizingly took under his 
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The 


latter had conclusively proved Duckworth’s 


wing the impromptu guest of the club. 


pet theory, and even the poet Thorne was 
silenced. 

*T envy you your experience of the world,” 
said Duckworth. “Obviously you have seen 
deal of it. When I think of the 
stories I could write if [had your recollections 
to draw upon!” 


a great 


“Now that is the very point,” said Stan- 
dish, with sudden earnestness of tone, “which 
I should like to make to you literary gentle- 
men, although I first confide it to you alone. 
My recollections, as you call them, are yours 
for the asking. You needn’t stir a foot out 
of Westport to experience all that I have 
experienced, and more, too.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Duckworth. 

“You will when I show you this,” said the 
other. He produced from his pocket a thin, 
leather-bound book, and opened it. “* These 
are specimen pages of the new Universal 
Enevclopedia, a work in twenty volumes, 
which Lam introducing to a special clientele. 
Here, you will observe, on a single page are 
two descriptive articles, namely the ‘TaG- 
wort, and the MAHAL.’ In other 
words, this story of mine, which you think 
somewhat extraordinary, is simply my own 


“TAJ 


poor contriving from the facts set forth on a 
single Now when you consider that 
there are over eighteen thousand pages in the 
I put it to you, Mr. Duck- 
worth, as a man gifted with literary imagi- 


page. 
twenty volumes 


and there is no limit to the 


nation sense 
stories that are yours for the mere con- 
triving.” 
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“You're a book agent!” exploded Duck- 
worth, in disgust. 

“You may put it that way. I sha’n’t 
quarrel,” said Mr. Standish, affably. “I 
hope I haven’t intruded this evening. The 
caterer happens to be a brother-in-law of 
mine, and I ventured to come along with him 
to-night, thinking that possibly I could in- 
terest some of you gentlemen in the Universal 
Encyclopaedia. Now, since I’ve shown the 
possibilities in a single page of it to story 
writers like yourself—and as my story seems 
to bear out your own particular literary 
theory—I'm wondering if you would not say 
a good word for me to the others present. 
Of course I'm not pressing you to subscribe 
to a set yourself, Mr. Duckworth, but pos- 
sibly some of the others, if you would 
explain—” 

Duckworth and Standish silently took 
each measure. Then Duckworth 
capitulated: 

“I’m afraid it’s rather late to bring this 
matter up now. In fact, if I could persuade 
you to let the matter drop—I mean in so far 
as broaching it to the other members present 
—why, I shouldn’t mind taking a set myself. 
Not that the others wouldn’t appreciate the 
opportunity. But it’s rather late—and a 
bit irregular, you understand.” 

“IT understand perfectly,” said Mr. Stan- 
dish, affably, producing a fountain pen from 
his pocket. “It’s very kind of you, 'm 
sure. Now, if you'll put your signature 
on this dotted line... the matter will end 
there.” 


other's 





Poetic Courage 

CERTAIN young woman, a stenogra- 
pher for a New York firm, is best known 

in ay admiring suburban circle as a “* poetess.” 
She jots her inspirations down in shorthand 
notes, transcribes them on her typewriter, 
and submits the effusions to the local news- 
paper, which sometimes finds place for them. 
One morning, as she was commuting from 
New Jersey, there was a heavy fog on the 
North River, and the ferryboat was proceed- 
ing on its way gropingly, with frequent stops 
At one time, out of the 
gloom, a great hoarse whistle, suggesting an 


and much whistling. 
ocean liner, sounded near. There was a stir 
of uneasiness among the crowded passengers, 
and the poet’s male companion looked up 
from his newspaper with a nervous frown. 


“Are you afraid?” he asked of the poet. 

** Afraid!’—the word came with withering 
scorn. “Afraid! I? Why, you know Shelley 
died by drowning.” 


A Mutual Trust 
HE town council of a small community 
met to inspect the site for a cemetery. 
They assembled at a chapel, and as it was a 
warm day they decided to leave their coats 
there. 

“Some one can stay behind and watch 
them,” suggested one of the members of the 
council. 

**What for?” demanded another member. 
“Tf we are all going out together, what need 
is there for anyone to watch the clothes?” 























Tue Visitor: “ Yes, this picture is interesting, but have you been to see the new Whistlers?” 
Mrs. Newry Ricu: * No, we don’t care much for vaudeville” 








A Memory for Faces 
4° VERY ship carries the sort of passenger 
who seems to have devoted his whole 
life to making a record in the matter of 
Atlantic crossings. 

A Chicago girl was once poking a little fun 
at a passenger of this type. He said to her: 

“Do you know, this is my forty-ninth 
crossing!” 

“Ts it?” she said, indifferently. “It’s my 
one hundred and eighth.” 

** Really?” the man exclaimed. 

“Oh ves, indeed,” she answered, yawning. 
“Tt’s an old story to me, crossing the Atlan- 
tic. Why, actually, I always recognize more 
than half of the waves we meet.” 


Legal Sociability 
N many of our local courts the law is not 
hedged about by awe, and an amusingly 
sociable atmosphere is frequently to be found 
among judge, jury, lawyers, and client. A 
certain lawyer in a county court, having 
exhausted his eloquence in behalf of his 


client on trial for stealing, worked up to this 
climax: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, after what this 
man has offered in evidence and what I have 
stated to-you, is this man guilty? Can he be 
guilty? Js he guilty?” 

The foreman, with a smile and in a genial 
tone, replied: 

“You just wait awhile, old top, and we'll 
tell you.” 


A Hopeless Case 

N Arkansas man from the “back dis- 

tricts’” was taking his first ride on a 
train. He had been assigned to a seat in the 
coach that obliged him to ride backward. 
At the first stopping place he asked the con- 
ductor to give him another seat, saying it 
made him ill to ride backward. 

“Ask the man opposite to change with 
you,” said the conductor, gruffly, for he was 
busy with his accounts. 

“But there is nobody opposite to me,” 
complained the man, “and so I cannot ask 
him.” 
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Room—and Bored 


BUSINESS OF 
Horace: Book III, Ode 9 


“* Donec gratus eram tibi.. 


Horace: 
WHEN I was your Gentleman Friend, 
And nobody else had a chance— 
Oh, why must Romance have an end? 
Oh, why put an end to Romance?— 
I wouldn't have given you up, my own, 
For a chance to sit on the Persian throne. 


Lypta: 

When I was your Lydia Love, 

And in the affairs of your heart 
You ranked Little Liddy above 

This Chloé—confound her black art!— 
The odes that you’d write me as fast as 

you'd think ’em 

Made me more famous than Lydia Pinkham. 


Horace: 
Well, Chloé’s consid’rable queen; 
She plays ukelele by ear; 
Her features were meant to be seen; 
Her voice is a pleasure to hear! 
I'd slaughter myself that Chloé might live— 
And be sorry I had but one life to give! 


MAKING UP 


” 


Lypta: 
Well, now, but it’s funny! 
How Calais looks to me. 
When he talks I get frightened and fussed— 
I blush like a baby of three! 
The gods, if they listen to my advice, 
Will let Aim alone and murder me twice. 


That’s just 


HORACE: 
Suppose our affection returns? 
Suppose that it binds us anew? 
That my heart no longer yearns 
For Chloé—but only for you? 
Supposing, in short, that I asked you to 
Give Cally the hook—well, what would you 
do? 
LypIA: 
Though he makes the stars look dim, 
And you’re full of tem-per-a-ment, 
I'd say my good-by to him 
And never be sorry he went. 
In brief, if you want me to be Friend Wife 
You can tell the world I am yours for life. 
Morrie Ryskinp. 





